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Courtesy of Mrs. James P. Donahue, New York, N.Y. 
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The Artist's Daughter—Flisabeth Vigée-Lebrun 


Greyhound 
offers today’s 


“I've compared Greyhound point-by-point with all 
other tran portation, and here’s what I find: a lot 
more miles for my hard-earned travel dollars ... 
more chedules to more places . «+ More comilort 
in deep-cushioned, reclining seats more friend- 
liness among fellow passengers, 4 Vv way I figure 
it, a Greyhound trip adds up to a Lot More Travel 
Jor a Lot Less Money!” 


Best Buys in Spring trips Best Buys in Summer vacations Best Buys in class excursions 

A visit with the folks, a week-end in the Whether you're headed for the Nation's Field trips to historical cities, sports events, 

city, a pleasant “get-away” at Easter time popular resorts, cities, National Parks... band or choir trips . all are more eco- 
. they're Spring Tonies, by Greyhound! all are best reached by Greyhound! nomical, more fun by Greyhound! 


Theres something about a GREYHOUND 
...that makes it the FRIENDLY way to travel ! 


FREE folder to help plan Spring trips, Summer vacations! 


Moil coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 105 W. Madison, Chicago 2, III. 
for booklet with 40 pre-planned pleasure trips to big cities, resorts, National Parks. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 
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pure... 50 good... So wholesome Jor eveyone 


— the rors / 


~ 
MILLIONS BUY IT— 
and by the case—for their families and guests | 
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TEACHERS 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED. 


Yes, all you have to do is sign the short Application and Note below and mail it to us. Your 
request will receive immediate attention. Our fifty year old organization has been serving thousands 
of teachers yearly. Send Application and Note below and see why this service is preferred over 
all others. 

Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, to 
tide them over summer vacation expenses or to pay pressing bills. The cash is here for you now iy 
for any purpose. 


4 Reasons Why More and More ° 


Teachers are using this Loan Service\— 


1 Teacher loans are made 9 Convenient monthly 3 No principal during 4 The loan is * 


« 


my PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


on signature only—no instalments pays loan summer vacation. If made by 


cosigners, no endors- out of future earnings your salary stops dur- mail from 
ers. No mortgages on car, Payments budgeted to fit ing the summer vacation, the privacy of your own 
furniture or personal your income. Entire loan payments on principal home. You see no agents 
roperty. School board, can be repaid at any time stop also. This is an extra or credit managers—only 
<a friends, merchants, will and you pay only for the service of special value to you and we know about 
not know youare applying _time you use the money— teachers offered by FIRST We guarantee strict 
ri for a loan. no longer! LOAN COMPANY. privacy. 
Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are [ 
“a married or single, find out today how you may solve your | : n 
money problem by mail. (SELECT s100 
| SELECT 
Find out how from the privacy of your own home you can | oon ‘7 
consolidate your debts into one monthly payment which can |TO! FA SRE ah! 


be repaid conveniently out of your future earnings. See for ("APPLIES TO LOANS EXEMPT FROM FEDERAL CREDIT REGULATION 
yourself how you too can protect your credit and have extra 


Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 

s 
cash besides is over $150 interest is figured at 3°; per month on the first $150 
and 2's per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of 


Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application $300 and % of 1°% per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 
and Note below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cipal balance. These rates are in accordance with the Nebraska law 


cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We Old Reliable Company, 
guarantee satisfaction always. Over 50 Years of Service. 


FIRST LOAN COMPANY on 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 


Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised 
by the Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us 
in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. 
Select the amount you need from the chart above, then 
rush Application and Note. 


FOR $50 to $600-CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


FILE INTORMATION ONLY — Please List below relainve tos ous thee 


To: FIRST LOAN CO ore payments 


OMAHA 2, NEBR. 


Smeet Towa Occep 


Dept. H-133 THER NOW ows on « loan 
lerstood that ait |? 


— he 
Jays and there will be Meme - Street up 


"BE IN OUR OFFICE? — - - 
Aadrews 
STATEMENT OF BORROWER end fat. put | put. Anal) | Pinal put. equal is any cons to | Omaha, Mobs 
any ite od below tusting $50.00 of more? @ 
Agreed rate balance not eaceeding $150 and that part over $150 and not in excess of 
H : In Conmderat to loan made by FIRST LOAN at ite office br 
ase of build resdence, the construction off mise to pay pany at its above principal ox 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 1RED DURING 
= MONTHS IN WHICH TEAC two SALARY 18 = 
NOT RECEIVED marne bead sad wile must PER INA 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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PHONETIC WORD 
BUILDER 


Another in the wide range of 
practical Milton Bradley teach- 


s ing aids. This large group of 
ty phonograms and initial conso- 
nants helps children visualize 

and learn an almost infinite num- 
rt ber of words. 


SINCE 


MILTON ‘BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Ever since Milton Bradley pioneered the introduction of equip- 
ment and materials for Kindergarten use, we have maintained the 
policy of developing teaching aids to fill specific needs. Presented 
here are three additions to our line, each of which has been thor- 
Bis oughly pre-tested to assure its effectiveness as an aid in your work. 
TEACHER’S UNIVERSAL 
COUNTING FRAME 
um This invaluable aid in teaching the mean- 
> ing of the number system has been 
SD perfected to assure the widest possible 
: usefulness. The ten rows of bright 
“a counters are generously spaced for easy 
use and good visibility. May be used 
— on either floor or desk by simple ad- 
ng justment of wing nuts. 


“TEACHING AID RULER 


An extremely practical aid in learning to 
use a ruler. Each ruler has four scales which 
help pupils visualize and learn the relative 
positions of ruler markings. 


Quiziquizmo 


“ 


This ingenious aid makes a game of learning 
to add, multiply, divide, and subtract. The 
combination of individual and master cards 
helps pupils visualize arithmetic problems, 
and stimulates learning through competition. 


FREE Folder Describes these new pre- 
tested Milton Bradley Teaching Aids. Mail 
coupon for your copy today. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Dept. IN-I3 § 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
H Please send me your free folder, “Three g 
New Educational Aids”. 
Name... 
City.. County State 
4 1 
a | teach Grade. H 
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N ALL my years of association 


with The Instructor 1 ean 
never recall a finer response 
than the answers received to the 
question raised by Florence 
Chisholm Bowles in the Janu- 
ary Instructor. Lexperienced a 
real thrill as I read the entries. 
It was apparent that careful 
analyses of the problem had 
heen made, and the remedial 
techniques reflected both study 
and practice. Certainly each of 
you has every reason to be 
proud that you are an elemen- 
tary teacher. People in every 
profession can profit from your 
splendid example. 


Do you recall the big poster of 
Foolish Freddie and Wise Willie 
in the December issue? So many 
persons have written in asking to 
buy reprints that I should like to 
report that they are available free 
of charge. There are only a feu 
thousand left, so if you would like 
some for your school (one to a 
classroom) | advise you to address 
a two-cent post card immediately 
to Mr. Groverman Payne, 20 Fed- 
eral Street, Greenfield, Mass. 


Recently, at a convention in 
Philadelphia, I saw some eager 
girls and boys about ten to 
twelve arrive, and then I heard 
a familiar voice saying, “Would 
you like to wear a piece of 
paper with your name on it? 
See, I have one. It says ‘Mr. 
Blough.” Yes, it was my old 
friend, and your science coun- 
selor, Glenn Blough, about to 
give a demonstration with the 
children, My neighbor whis- 
pered, “I never miss an oppor- 
tunity to see him teach a science 
lesson. He’s wonderful.” That 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


he is—as many of you have re- 
ported—and his brand of ele- 
mentary science is wonderful 
too. 


We're proud to announce that 
our spring editorial house clean- 
ing is completed. Despite the 
fact that we keep all your letters 
for twelve years, contracts for 
manuscripts for twenty-nine years, 
and records of contributors for- 
ever, our spring dumping amount- 
ed to more than half a ton of 
baled wastepaper. We'll confess 
we were very thorough, but how 
are your cupboards and drawers? 
You'll have a new group of chil- 
dren next year with new ideas 
and new goals. They ll want to 
start with a clean slate! 


Betty Noon and 1 have be- 
come decidedly cosmopolitan in 
viewpoint. Her brother John is 
with the United States Informa- 
tion Service, and he and his 
family, whom I have visited 
many times, are now living in 
Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa. 
Just today a letter arrived de- 
scribing a trip to Nairobi Na- 
tional Park, where they saw gi- 
raffes, baboons, and ostriches. 

We hope soon to talk to them 
by short-wave radio, especially 
to Erica, just nine, who has 
been tussling with the French, 
advanced arithmetic, and for- 


mal history and geography that 
she has in her school there. 

The photo below is from the 
Nairobi airport—where Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh will have landed by 
the time you read this. 
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Let's Laugh 


Vhe bright remarks that children make 
ire @ source of pleasure to all of us. 

Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
fay you one dollar. All items should 
typed or written in ink, one item 

to a sheet. Your name and adagess 
should appear on ea h sheet. Be sure 
fo use your own first name. Mail all 
tems to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
fue Instrvucror, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column 
be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unable to use 
However, items®not heard from in six 
months may be considered rejected, 


cannot 


them. 


“Johnny, your writing gets worse 
all the time,” the teacher said. 
“Well, Miss Jones, if I wrote 
better you'd find fault with my 
spelling,” Johnny countered. 
Frances Benson 


Holly, Colorado 


When my nephew returned from 
school one afternoon, his mother 
surprised him with a big dish of 
ice cream. 

“Oh, Mommy,” he exclaimed, 
“I wish you had told me this morn- 
ing that we were going to have ice 
cream.” 

“What difference 
have made?” asked his mother. 

“Oh, lots,” replied the boy. “I 
could have expected it all day!” 

Guy VINCEN1 
Brooklyn, New York 


would that 


We were discussing the exports 
of the Belgian Congo and Bruce 
had elaborated on the and 
exciting process of obtaining ivory. 

in response to my question about 
the use of ivory, he replied, “Soap.” 

Perer WALLER 
Highmore, South Dakota 


source 


Little Charles, 
reading when he came 
he didn’t know. 

“I know that word,” he said. 
“Wait till I find it in my head.” 

Gracie 
Welling, Oklahoma 


in first grade, was 
to a word 


While I was teaching a group of 
third-grade boys how to play base- 
ball, it happenéd that two runners 
pulled up at second base. The lit- 
tle second baseman knew something 


was wrong, but he didn’t quite 
know what to call it. 
Excitedly he yelled, “Hey, hey, 


throw the ball. We got a jam.” 
Tony Wvuenu 


Lake Zurich, Illinois 
I asked my little niece if she 
wanted an orange or a glass of 


canned orange juice. 
After a moment she 

take the live orange.” 
Mary Norpsy 
Silverdale, Washington 


said, “I'll 


One of my first-graders, with a 
talent for mimicry, had the right 
idea about the zigzag position. Aft- 
er enthusiastically rehearsing for a 
zigzag relay, he said, “Let’s play 
zipper again, please.” 

Sister M. Sr. Luke 
St. Philip, Saskatchewan, 
Canada 


was studying about 
voleanees. The teacher asked Bob 
to describe one. He said, “A vol- 
cano is a high mountain that is 
dangerous when it interrupts.” 
ELEANOR MERRIAM 
Chicago, Illinois 


The class 


“Where 


I asked a friend’s child, 
did you get those 
She replied, 

slate cake.” 
Rost 


Elmhurst, 


big brown eves?’ 
From eating choco- 


Green ABRAHAMS 


New York 


From 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
“FILMS INC. 


The kindergarten had an art 
contest. Jack hurried home to tell 
his mother that he got “horrible 
mention,” 

Rose B. Scuvurrz 
Cicero, Illinois 

I asked my fourth-grade class, 
“How do people water their crops 
in the dry countries?” 

Mary said, “They 


land.” 


irritate the 


Eruet R. 


Kremmling, 


HvuLSLANDER 
Colorado 


A first-grader reported to her 
mother, “A girl in my room would 
not talk at first, but now she talks 
almost half as much as I do.” 

Greorcta Mar Battery 
Donna, Texas 


After what I thought was a well 
understood lesson on contractions, 
a third-grader wrote this sentence 
using the contraction for does not 
“I bought a doesn’t of eggs.” 

Evita Fay Moore 
Union, Mississippi 


The 
Films that Really Teach 


A Message from EBFilms 


Films are ‘‘the most important aid to learn- 


Enrico Fermi, noted nuclear physi- 
cist, as he appears in the EBF pro- 
duction Atomic Alert. Dr. Fermi 
helped develop this new film on 
civilian defense for school children. 


ing since the invention of printing!'’ This 
is what leading educators say about film 
teaching. How important then, that schools 
get only the best in educational films. 


We at Encyclopaedia Britannica Films believe 
that a film, to really educate, 
thentic and compellingly interesting. For this 
reason, EBF enlists the service of the world’s 
outstanding authorities in subject matter and 
in audio-visual production. The result is films 
that teach better because they are education- 
ally superior. 
To get greater correlation 

And since film teaching must fit a variety of 
curriculums and_ textbooks, 
Britannica Films provide, not just a single 
film on a subject, but an entire series, 


must be both au- 


Encyclopaedia 


How you can help 


If schools are to get the full benefits of superior 
films these films must be kept in constant cir- 
culation. For films teach only when they are 
used and used properly. Here is where you 
can help by making every film in your library 
available with as little waste time as possible. 

Plan now for a more efficient film program. 
Consult your Encyclopaedia Britannica Film 
representative. 


Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


Venice— Jet Propulsion Laplanders 
ae City of the Adriatic Vitamins Tippy the Town Dog 
Beli Today Insects 
Fox and the Rooster the tadie 
Fire Prevention 
(in the Home) Hindu Family Marine Life 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE + 


Films Inc, 


Name 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS Schoo! 
New York Chicago Boston Atlonta + Dallas 
Pasadena + Birmingham, Mich. + Portland, Ore. City 


Dept. Wilmette, Illinois. 

Please send me free of 
charge the 1951-52 catalogue of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Gentlemen: 


Title — 


Zone State 
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Try This we 
Stencil Pencil 


—with the 
handwriting stencil sheet 


@ Now youcanwrite ona sten- 
cil as easily asona prece oft 
paper! The A. B. Dick sten- 
cil pencil has a “roll-point” 
that does the trick. And the 
handwriting stencil sheet is 
ruled tor straight lines. 

So it's simple to prepare 
tests, outlines, all kinds of 
seat work—at your desk, at 
home, anywhere. Then 
mimeograph 10 to thou- 
sands of sight-saving, black- 
on-white copies. File che 


stencil for re-runs if desired, | 


FOR FULL DETAILS, 
SIMPLY MAIL 
THE COUPON 


A. B. Dick mimecograph prod- 


ucts are tor use with all thes 
of suitable stencil ‘ 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Dept. 1R-352 

5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31, til. 


State 
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Here s More Creative Expression for Youthtul Energy 
& FOLIOS 


each MOre pages Of Mustrated 
helps ore 
Meo es No. 2 for Upper Grade 


$1.50 per toto 
Dept. 145 


American Crayon 


New York 


~WE GOT AN ANSWER— 


in fact answers and answers and answers 
to the questions Florence Chisholm Bowles 
asked about teaching her slow reader. 


many years of publica- 
tion, ‘Tue INsrrveeror has 
often asked teachers for their 
opinion on one matter or another, 
but the response to the problem 
of Florence Chisholm Bowles. as 


described on paxe 13 of the Jan- 


uary 1952 issue, seems to surpass 
anv that we ve received for many 
vears. ‘The manus« ripts that we fi- 
nally considered for judging num- 
bered over one hundred and fifts 


and came from thirty-four states 


and 


two provinces of Canada, 
Among the authors were pri- 

mary teachers, remedial-reading 

experts, teachers of the mentally 


h 


pervisors, 


capped, superintendents, su- 

private-school  person- 

nel, mothers, and even persons 

outside the field of education whe 

thought the 
ruse for the 


detected a physi il 
child's handicap. It 
Wats interesting to note that few 
teachers of middle- and upper- 
eraders sent letters, inv obvi- 


ously wrote with litthe thought of 


Winning anvthing of monetary 
value. The primary motive iv 
every. single case was to help 
Mrs. Bowles and her pupil with 


their problem. 


THE PRIZE-WINNING 
LETTERS 


first price to Nadine 
teacher at 
lom Ihill School locate in 
Faufax County, Virginia. 


ing to offer help for 


the s Mal I child whom ou 
desenbed il INs RUCTOR tor 
J. 

I am of the belief that this pup 
IS lected by strephosvimbelia or 


strephosyvin- 
bolic, though by no means lacking 


“twisted 


s unable to recog 
nize words, or he reverses letters on 
words According to Di Orton Bho 
has conducted a spe al study ot 
this group the condition is caused 
by a possible inherited tendency to 
right-sided brain dominance from 
one branch of the family and left- 
handed dominance from the other 
branches 

As both sides of the brain strug- 
ele for dominance, one instant the 
child recognizes letters and words 
as they are and the next instant the 
other side of his brain is in com- 
mand and he confuses the charac- 
ters. This is because the two sides 
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of the brain are reversed and there- 
fore produce reve rsed CAUS- 
a block which impedes the 
child’s ability to rem mber words 

or vocalize them 
With the understanding that this 
child is in good health. and that 
his evesizght has been thoroughly 
hecked, I recommend the follow- 
remedial methods to he Ip him 

to better reading 
I would give a stronger emphasis 
to the pleasure of reading. | would 
he more concerned with the mean- 
of the printed page. and with 
tting him to relate what he has 
ad, in the light of his own judg- 
His inte rpreta- 
tien may take the form of explana- 
or verbal illustration. or he 


ent and interest 


Tay Use representation micans 
painting, modeling, o1 
! zation 
1} material he reads must be 
Interesting to him It would be 


unlikely that the av vlable material 
vhich is simple enough for him te 
ead well would interest one of his 


Pherefore, he will have to 


vrite his own reading book Eas 
perience stories, with  interest- 
ng pictures and a simple vocabu- 
should come first. Much em- 

isis. should be placed on the 


ft-to-right movement, a wide eve- 


ep, and reading with an under- 
standing of the relationship of the 
nbols and the pictures orthought 


connected with them. He mu 


He will iner se his vocabulary 
\perirence tor conve 
on ind Ciisc When | 
I i detinit ecling of sentence 
thought nd then phrase thouel 


should begin indey 
Man clues should bye 
oduced to help him, such as 
ure context clues, sentence 
ragraph content clue 
na contiiguration clues. 
Then he will need much 
vork in phonics 
From the beginning the 
teacher must work to build 
up conhidence and a feel- 
ng of success in this child 
The fact that he is in a 
special room, and that he 
as failed thus far to read 
to satisfv himself, adds an 
emotional block to his in- 
tellectual block He needs 
kindness and compliments 
I would use everv chance 
to connect reading with the 
activities he enjoys in his 
daily CNP rit nees For 
ample, I would have him 


write television script: 


also have him draw and add th: 
conversation to his own comics as a 
carry-over trom his present interest 
in the comic pictures. I would 
make him conscious of the world o 
evervday reading all around him 

road television schedules 
news items, advertisements, base- 
ball scores, directions for making 
airplane models, and any printed 
svmbols that cross his 


every dav. 


ading patl 


Above all. I would emphasize 
the oof re viding ind Keep 


cllorts successful 


In the letter accompanying her 
contest entry, Marv E. Raker, 
second-prize winner, told us that 
she 1 teacher of remedial read- 
ing in Portland, 
more than thirty such teachers in 
the school system of that city. 


On con, one of 


Call him John, this typical re- 
tarded reader. When he hears on 
letter or word, John can focus at- 


tention upon that and recognize it, 


But isolating sounds for himself 
from th contusion of countless 
words and letters is like trving to 
decide upon particular ripe 
Cheri i tree when all look se 
similar and equally good 

We rds h nm theaning such as 
fer, farmer, or faint he can 
oOlat ric But here. te 
the cor fused boy night be he 

or wi He has struggled 
ner rds through contig- 
on onl ind has reached the 

uration px it Co usion re 
John needs help 

Being left-handed. he has a nat- 

1 tendency to work from right 
to left further complicates 
left-to-right reading But has the 
wy other handi ps? Does Johr 

distinctly at close 1 inge? Wall 
\e | ts iil to reve il 
chtedness ( loan pu 8 
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"Earned $3235.50 in Last 4 Summers” 
My experience with Compton’s has been unique 
in that I have rendered an invaluable service to 
my community, acquired a rich experience in 
dealing with others, and earned $3235.50 in the 
four summers that I have been with you. 

Any teacher who wants to render an invalu- 
able service to his fellow man, to develop more 
confidence in himself, and to earn substantial 
extra money should take advantage of your 
vacation opportunity. 

—Earu NELLER, St. Louis, Missouri. 


“Earned $2323.50 in Last 3 Summers” 
T shall always be proud of my work with 
Compton’s. It is the most challenging work I 
have ever done. The contacts with the parents 
are very pleasant and satisfying. The books 
themselves are high class. They help build char- 
acter and develop a love of the good, the true 
and the beautiful. Like so many others I always 
thought that one had to pay for enriching expe- 
riences, but what a revelation. I have earned a 
total of $2323.50 in the last three summers and 
had fun rendering this worthwhile service. I 
shall always value highly this enriching expe- 
rience. —GERTRUDE LLoyp, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gertrude Lloyd 


“Earned $1575.00" 

My association with Compton’s has been most 
pleasant and educational. I have a much better 
understanding of student problems since con- 
tacting the parents this summer. I have met 
people and have made friends that I probably 
would never have had I not been associated 
with Compton’s. The enthusiasm shown by 
Compton owners really sold me on the idea of 
selling Compton’s. It was amazing to find, with- 
out exception, how much every member in a 
family with Compton's enjoys his books. 

I certainly enjoyed my work from the finan- 
cial standpoint. I earned $1575.00. When I con- 
sider the pleasure I had, my professional growth, 
the fun I had, the friends I made, the service I 
rendered, and the money I earned, I realize that 
I have just concluded the most successful sum- 
mer of my life. 

—H. M. McInnisu, Andalusia, Alabama 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
1000 N. DEARBORN STREET * CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


H. M. Meinnish 


“| EARNED $1,405.00 IN TWO SUMMER MONTHS — 
PLUS MANY FINE BONUSES AND PRIZES!” 


This is what Dorothy Harder of Portville, New York, says of her 
summer working experience as a representative of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia: 
“I can hardly believe that all that has happened to me since school 
closed last June is true. I had never sold anything before in my life and 
was doubtful whether I could make a success of it. 
I soon learned that being a Compton educational consultant was no 
ordinary selling job. It was simply the rendering of an educational 
service. Never before have I made so many friends and met so many 
charming people. In addition I made more money than I have ever made 
before in my life for a two-month period. My total earnings for eight 
weeks were $1405.00. Besides I wish to thank the Compton company for 
my personal set of books and the many additional prizes I won in the 
summer contest.” 
Why don’t you learn today how thousands of teachers like your- 
self all over the country are earning from $500 to $3,000 each summer 
in dignified, highly satisfying work as educational consultants for 
Compton’ s Pictured Encyclopedia. Think of these unique advantages 
in working for Compton’s next summer: 
Professional Experience and Professional Growth that broadens 
your outlook and capabilities. Capitalizing on your experience in 
handling children and working with their parents, Compton’s gives 
you training that helps to develop ingenuity, resourcefulness, and 
personal effectiveness . . . and opens the way, if you wish, to a highly 
remunerative future. 
An enjoyable vacation-with-pay. Teachers who work with us summer 
after summer say it is the most enjoyable and profitable vacation 
work they have ever done. Depending on your ability, effort, and the 
number of hours you work, you can figure on from $75 to upwards 
of $150 a week. 
Employment covered under the Federal Social Security Act. This is 

an opportunity for you to build a retirement pension under the Social 
Security Act in addition to your teaching pension. 
If you are interested in combining one of the most profitable and 
interesting summers you have ever spent, send today for full details 
without obligation. Use the coupon now to learn exactly how you 
can gain a wealth of professional experience while you are adding 
substantially to your yearly income. 


F. E. Compton & Company 
Dept. 400, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please give me complete information about Compton's vacation positions 
for teachers without any obligation whatsover. 


Name 


Street Address 
City Zone State 
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We Got an Answer 
+3 Continued from page 6) 
e so let’s have a specialist examine 
“ him. Does John hear sounds accu- 
Ss u m m e r ~ S Ss = | oO n rately to begin with? Let’s have an 
a audiometer test or let him count 
INE 9 Ty? IGUST : soft uneven pencil taps. 
4 JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUS r 30 Perhaps John’s reading is alre ady 
| up to capacity. Let’s give a men- 
12200 REGULARLY ‘REDITED st BJECTS | tal test and find out. A primary 
ar AND SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH 


group test, not requiring reading 
TO CHOOSE AT.... ability, will vield his correct mental 
age. Does he already read like a 


tye boy of that chronological age? If 
re M | NX NX E - O | A so, we must let him mature men- 


tally. Forcing him would increase } j 
: Learning and leisure go together j Parents must forget John’s read- ROC K I ES 
“2 at Minnesota Summer Session in ing for a while. Of course John Located at Boulder, in view of snow- 
the City of Lakes doesn’t enjoy reading since he can’t capped peaks, the University of 
’ do it As he achieves success he Colorado is an ideal place for summer 
study. Unsurpassed climate and recre- 
will willingly show off. Meanwhile ational advantages are combined with 
CTS IN ational advant: 
P PECIAL PROJECTS IN... . parental anxiety and kindly urgings excellent staff, laboratories, libraries 
os American Studies cause deep-se ated reading blocks » and buildings. 
an: 
) Scandinavian Studies lhrough trying too hard, success Two 5-week Terms: 


Printed Media is foredoomed. Yawning is an | JUNE 16 to JULY 22 


Mass Media of Communication 


apology and release of tension. 


Hidden anxieties cause learning § JULY 24 ro AUGUST 26 


Language Arts blocks. Parental pressures or wor-  } 


i 4 
Efficient Reading rics, emotional tensions at home, | "Busi. 
. 


Modern Language Institute 


illnesses, financial worries, moral | ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 

5 Renaissance Seminar problems, sibling jealousies, broken tion, Engineering, English, Geography, 
Business History homes, often cause reading trouble. 

Intensive Beginning Greek Reassure John that he is now 

7 Intensive Russian able to learn. Begin with ear train- | guages, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, 
sc Hizh School Dramatic Work- ‘ ing for initial sounds. Let him /is- Philosophy, Physical Education, Phy- 
an shop ten with closed eves to words be- ' sics, Political Science, Psychology, 


Sociology and Speech. 
ginning with a certain letter. Later } : I 


I workshops, language house, creative 
arts program, conterences, concerts, 


Dean, Summer Session word beginning with another sound 


is introduced. When several letters and lectures 
UNIVERSITY OF are thoroughly learned, let him About $28 weekly covers typicel tui- 
‘mea mY think and write the sounds he | tion and fees, and board and room in 
M | N N k SO I A hears. Write (from sound) c-a-n, } beautiful new University residences. 


HALL, 
MINNEAPOLES 14, MINN. 


p-a-n, t-a-n, m-a-n. After suitable at the UNIVERSITY of 


explanation, he can also write par 


and pane, can and cane 
rite now for Summer Session Bulletin: 


Word discrimination now begins 

“ ¢ be taught to read in phrases so that 
eo —__ memory of separate words is no Director of the Summer Session, Macky 302 
longer necessary. Instead of word University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


to take place. With it John should 


7 
—s cards, make phrase cards. Took 
may be confused with look and | 
 e America’s Best Source of Supplies for 


book, but not if seen in phrases Vecational Education and Crafts Classes 


such as took a bath, took a walk, 


Leathereraft 
NEY For a Pleasant Summer “Follow ‘lt rs n ea ercra 


Tr pencil now as vou 


of Profitable Study, THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY read, John. P°R point to the end COMPLETE STOCK 


plan te attend... JUNE 30 - AUG. 8 Saltitlo 


MEXICO 


of each phrase. Don’t stop. Look READY CUT pr 


ects, to supplies and 
leathers for advar ! hobbyist 


along to the rest of the phrase, and 
then vou'll know the word.” 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
Sixth summer session. Beginning, intermedi- 
Complet I ate, advanced Spanish. Conversation with will joyfully read about his hobbies for FREE PROMPT $ y ist S 


hip or- 


tills individual tutor. Spanish lectures repeated CATALOGS ders the same day we receive them 


woods Kock nee in English at another hour. Vacation attrac- J.C. LARSON COMPANY 
tome ‘ tions. Pleasant mountain climate. Room and Beatrice W. Stanley, a teacher 820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept.1337, Chicago 24, Hi. 
sea , ncaa board in hotel or homes. Credits accepted | 0/ mentally handicapped children 
23 Term duly 26 to Aue in U at Herman Avenue School, Au- 
och Lape and july 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN TODAY... Mary 7 Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois | burn N.Y., wrote the letter which | "Children can t wait! ” 


Direct Dept i (Registrar in charge of all enrollments) was awarded third price. 


That's what one subseriber had to say about 


Giats AND Boys. This new classroom activities 


Inability to pronounce a word 


The RED CAP and GOWN of confidence, meticulosity, easy fa- all enter- 
a ain at Same time iniy Tor each semes- 

| no ar sals are indication er subscription ‘ inimum order subserip- 
‘ ree excelien itineraries trom whic you that this hoy may be a victim of tions rder a subscription today for each o 
“ip COMMENCEMENT may choose a total of 14 courses in which partial lack of power to read aloud | ¥eUr pupils — Gimts axp Boys, Dansville, N. ¥ 

EXERCISES you may earn credit (graduate and under- | ‘ | 
graduate). due to brain lesion or trauma. 

Samples and rental rates fur bi 
nished on request. Please give || Washington, D. C. and Vicinity, June 23 t July th a reading disability some ‘ducalion 
name of school and approxi 11, Price 155 emotional disturbances ar resent Be, TEACHIN 
mate number of caps and gowns Son Antonio, Mexico City ond Acapulco, July i ra ; es are | | } cn . THE HONORED PROFESSION 
required Tt 21 to August 20, Price $288 00 whethe r manitested or not. Con- for thorough teacher train 

= Western Europe, June 2! to August 6 sciousness of failing constantly in 
ew London, to . . ing Nurser vol, Kinde rt Primary anc 
te A. B. ROBERTS. Field Tour Coordinator ubjec has caused a rye k. Day Sieve. Pull, 4-year, 
Western lilinois State College, Macomb, Illinois Iter day tinued om page | K. Richard Jonasen, Ph Pres. Rm 2) Evanston, 
| 8 THE INSTRUCTOR, Vareh 1952 
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We Got an Answer 


Continued from page 8) 


this child has seen other children 
experiencing success where he has 
failed, and it has lowered his self- 
respect and has resulted in decreas- 
ing efficiency. 

Psychological, neurological, and 
complete physical examinations 
might reveal other difficulties, 

Use of intelligence, 
and diagnostic reading 
determine mental age. 
disability, and proper 
Structional level. 

Positive attitudes rather than 
negative should be developed. The 
following method, briefly described, 
advocated by Dr. Grace Fernald, 
has proved successful with many 
normal children and with many 
mentally handicapped — children. 
Some of my own suggestions have 
also been included. 

At first let this boy write 
on his interest level, using his 
speaking vocabulary. Write for him 
any words he wishes to use but can- 
not write. These words should be 
learned before being written. As 
skill increases. projects in his other 
school subjects can be written and 
read. Stories should be typed short- 
ly after written so that he 
may read them while fresh in his 
mind. ‘These stories could be illus- 
trated by the child with drawings 
and made in- 


achievement, 
tests will 
degree ot 
starting in- 


stories 


being 


or magazine pictures, 
to a book 

In learning new 
with the finger (the 


tracing 


kines- 


words, 
hand 


thetic approach) could be used. 
Write the word with crayons on pa- 
per, or with chalk on blackboard, 
in script or print. The child can 
then trace with finger on paper or 
board, saying each part of word to 
make connection between sound of 
word and its form so that later the 
word can be repeated until it can 
be written without looking, and 
then written in a story. If an error 
is made, the word should be writ- 
ten again as a whole. Be sure that 
the meaning of the word is undere 
stood. 

When story is finished, words can 
be written on cards and filed ale 
phabetically which would help in 
learning the alphabet, and in the 
use of the dictionary. Good spell- 
ing habits would be learned and 
comprehension skills would be ine 
creased. 

As efficiency increases, punctuas 
tion, capitalization, indentation, 


paragraphing, and so forth, can be 


used. Phonics, illustrated words, a 
picture dictionary, or any method 
to which the child responds will 
help 


After the need for self xpression 
has been met and self-respect has 


been gained, illustrated topics from 


social studies, science, the languacre 
arts, and arithmetic can be devel- 
oped, thus arousing new interest 


and an eagerness for participation. 
Reading for pleasure should also be 


evident. Continued on page 10) 


Teacher, is there a dentifrice you ean 


recommend to your pupils with 


CONFIDENCE? 


Yes! Amurol Ammon iated Dentifrice— 
Proved Superior in Tests 
on School Children! 


Amurol has proof of its effee- 
tiveness on grade school chil- 
dren, whose carbohydrate-rich 
diet makes them especially 
susceptible to decay. In Peoria, 
Illinois, a two-year study of 
hundreds of children pros ed 
that the ammoniated formula 
upon which Amurol is based, 
reduced tooth decay twice as 
effectively as ordinary dentifrice 
under identical conditions, 
Help your pupils to healthier 
teeth—recommend Amurol! 


AMMONTATED DENTIFRICE 


Write today for FREE literature 

on oral hygiene to: 

AMUROL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
6 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


licensed by University of Illinois Foundation 


THE FRIENDLY™ STATE 


June 23--- August 15 


June 16 ---August 8 


There's a friendliness to Oregon you feel once you set foot on the campus you 


choose this summer. 
ing instructors. 


graduate work in all of the sessions 


@ Eastern Oregon College of 


Earn a full quarter credit this summer in 
Oregon, where scenic wonders abound near every campus, 


@ Oregon College of Education 


Stimulating classes taught by outstanding resident and visit- 


“air conditioned” 
Undergraduate and 


@ University of Oregon — Eugene 


Education — La Grande Monmouth © Oregon State College 
@ Southern Oregon College of @ Portiand Summer Session Corvallis 
Education — Ashiand Portland © Institute of Marine Biology 


Coos Bay 


For further nee on ond catalog write DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


0% 


at University of Denver 


SUMMER QUARTER 1952 


First Term: JUNE 25—JULY 25 
Second Term: JULY 28—AUG. 22 


A delightful combination of edu- 
cation and recreation is yours on 
the friendly University of Denver 
campus this summer. During the 
long days of sunshine and cool 
nights, study is stimulating...fun! 
Planned mountain recreation and 
cultural 


summer exper iences immeasur ably 


attractions broaden your 
A varicty of workshops, institutes 
For complete information on 


COURSES, HOUSING, COSTS 
send this coupon 
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State System of Higher Education 


Room 207E, 220 S. W. Alder 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


SUMMER SESSIONS, 1952 


Except 3 Colleges of Education: 


with Post Sessions: Aug. 11---29 


AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


and seminars supplement the regu- 


lar academic undergraduate and 


This 


graduate degree program. 
summer, particular emphasis will 
be given to graduate work in edu- 


cation and related arcas., 


Director of Summer Quarter, Dept. 1.2 

University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
Please send me the free Summer Quarter 

Bulletin 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 
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The dry paint you use dry... 
FRESCOL 


breseol is a unique medium 


compact form that is 


patented feltipped brush. whieh produces 


well a» broad strokes, and build- 


desired depth. Children of all ages find it delightful, 
ire easily erased with art gum or 


especially since mistakes 


a kneaded eraser. 


BINNEY & SMITH co., 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 9) 


color in 


wiped on with a dey, 


up tones te any 


Available in boxes of 5 and 8 colors, 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


and personalized 
TEACHERS 

and schools. Under 
AGENCY 
and COLLEGE Ea t for three 

generat 


Original Albert Member NATA 
Since 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


WHERE WOULD YOU © 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member 


LIKE TO TEACH? 


= 


| oop TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 
WESTERN STATES AND ALASKA 


Write for complete information 


CLARK - ~ BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Howard, Spokane, Wash 


Member A Cooil, Mor 


OWEN CATALOGS FREE! 


Send today for your copies of these new handy 
size cotalogs which fully describe the complete 
Owen line of books. pictures, etc., for teachers 
and schools A postcord will do Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Danaville.N_Y. 


One gue 
Chicago, Det rN York 
n betweer ‘ private 


Jackson, Chicago 4. 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y 


Travehow Representative 


Specialize in New York State 


Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


Established 1874 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


placement service 


HUF 


Exceptional 


New Booklet out 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


Opportunities, Register Now, 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


Certification and Applicat 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, IUlinois 


The picture in education is changing this 

year Because of the draft, educators 

are waiting to make some of their plans 

You will find that wherever educators 

are needed, our service is nationwide. 
Member N.ATA 


HICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Bu 
Grade Teachers Wanted 


Yor SPOKANE 


KANSAS CITY Mo. 


Palace [Columbia Bidg Dierks Bidg. 


L175 Sth Ave 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 


Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions 
Member of N A TA 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, school teachers, 


4127 Medical Arts Bidg., Seattie 1, Washington. 


Ectabiiched 189° Levi 


Degree 


Owner Manager 


Bachelor's 
n Northwest and Alaska. Excellent $ 


THE NORTHWEST'S OLDEST AGENCY 


alanes 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, 


for 


INSTRE CTOR, 


Cole. The greatest teacher acement burea 
West fully We will make 
Once member always 
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It mav be a long time or a com- 
paratively short before the 
child is ready for a basic reader. 
Patience and hard work do pay. 
What more joy can one have than 

child’s beaming face and 
him say, “See all the words 
learned. I read.” 


time 


to see 
hear 


| have can 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Each of the following will re- 

€ a one-year subscription to 
INSTRUCTOR. 

Brew, Teacher of Special 

Classes for Retarded Pupils, Phila- 

delphia, Pa.; Doterty, 

Omaha, Neb.; 


‘Tut 


Feacher of Classes for Children 
with Retarded Mental Develop- 
ment, New York. N.Y.: Epona L. 
Marianp, Director of Marland 
School, Andover, Mass.; Bertia G. 
NeuMANN, Teacher, First Grade, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary Estevut 
Posso, ‘Teacher, Rural School, 
Miami, Okla.; Lorine Ramspewt, 
Peacher, Second Grade, Marbk 
Falls. ‘Texas: Viota D. Siri, 
Peacher Rural School, Valley, 
Wash.: Howarp C. Tuayer, Dep- 
uty Superintendent ot Schools 
Washtenau County. Mich.: Marian 
Wozencrart, Critic Teacher, Lab- 
oratory School Stat Peachers 
College, Terre Haute, Ind 


OBSERVATIONS 


Many of the teachers who sent 
Mrs. Bowles helpful advice recom- 
mended techniques that they had 
learned from reading specialists, 
cither through direct class experi- 
through reading. ‘The 
specialists most frequently men- 
tioned were: Dr. Betrs 
of Temple University, reading 
specialist. and editor of a series of 
books for readers: 
Dre. Graci 


cnee or 


low-abilits 
FERNALD, originator 
of the kinesthetic method of word 
training: Dr. W. U. of 
the University of Virginia Read- 
ing Clinic; and Dr. Donan 
Durrett, Head of the Read- 
ing Clinic, Boston University. 
Dr. Samuet Orton’s theory of 
cerebral dominance 
quently mentioned. 
The physical aspects of the case 
brought out over and over 
recommendations for 
complete physical examinations, 
tests of sight and hearing, and di- 
determine the 
general level of stamina and vital- 
itv. Psychological tests were 
recommended. ‘The nonreading 
STANFORD-BINET test was recom- 
mended often as the best means 
of indexing his intellectual abil- 
itv. KotrtmMeyer’s Dtacnostic 
INVENTORY also was mentioned. 
Many attributed a 
major portion of the pupil's diffi- 
culty to some form of aphasia. 


was also fre- 


were 


again by 


agnosis to bov's 


also 


teachers 


Bers! Hasgood from Scott, 
Saskatchewan, suggests, “Blocking 
may result from fears, lack of a 


sense of security, and lack of self- 
confidence.” 

Several teachers commented on 
the child’s inability to sleep, but 
nearly all labeled it symptomatic 
of nervousness, inward dissatis- 
faction, and the failure to succeed 
rather than a cause in_ itself, 
“Cure his other troubles and it 
will be eliminated” was their idea. 

There opposing view- 
points in the reaction of specialists 
and classroom teachers to placing 
the boy in a special class. Many 
classroom teachers insisted that 
no good could come from it. To 
quote Kenneth Schantz of Hast- 
ings, Michigan, “Restore the child 
immediately to the dignity and 
social status of his age group. All 
that he can possibly gain in the 
pecial room is not enough to off- 
set the damage being done to his 
social well-being.” In contrast, 
Harold Denny, a_ special-class 
teacher in Philadelphia, savs, “Jt 
is a pity the child’s class is such 
that he feels he has to vet out of 
it. There are special classes so 

ital and interesting 
children 


ing to 


were 


that normal 
stand by the 
vet in.” 


door wait- 


Several teachers mentioned the 
use of the tachistoscope. Anna T. 
McNerny, Mattapan, Massachu- 
setts, sent directions and a sample 
as did also 
Lynchburg, 


for a homemade one 
Edith Simpson of 
Virginia. 

Mary Johnson of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, high-lighted point 
mace of other 
wants to know the 
bov's interests, his hobbies, what 
he likes to talk about, what tele- 
shows prefers—from 
which she would expect to get a 


by at least a score 
writers. She 


clue to the method of dissolving 
whatever is causing his mental 
block 

Other suggestions that were 


mentioned include the supplying 
of reading material at his matur- 
ity level and not taking play time 
for tutoring and reading. 


Manv contestants asked for 
Mrs. Bowles’ address so as to be 


able to write her personally, while 
others sent their good wishes and 
asked to be informed as to the 
eventual outcome of the case. All 


of the entries will certainly be 
sent to Mrs. Bowles, who we feel 
sure will be impressed by the 


generosity of her fellow educators. 
And we will plan to do a follow- 
up article on her pupil and his 
reading progress at a later date. 


Tne INstrucror has decided to put out 
a symposium booklet containing many 
of the suggestions offered by contest 
ants. Beeause of its great value to our 
readers, this booklet is being prepared 
as a professional service at our expense. 
It will be ready in approximately a 
month. Send a dime to cover cost of 
mailing to Dept. Tie 
Dansville. N.Y. 
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FILMSTRIPS 


to Use in 


the Classroom 


T IS always interesting to 
] observe the fact that differ- 
ent companies produce filmstrips 
dealing with the same subject 
areas. ‘To us, this is a healthy in- 
dication that filmstrips are re- 
garded as good teaching material 
with something valuable to con- 
tribute to the learning process. 

Just as we continue to welcome 
new books, so should we welcome 
new filmstrips. The purchase of 
one filmstrip on a subject should 
not close our eyes to others of- 
fered on the same topic. Those 
concerned with providing visual 
aids for school use might well 
look to the example set by our 
libraries. A well-stocked, truly 
functioning library contains many 
beoks. Similarly, we should strive 
to provide well-stocked resource 
supplies of visual materials for all 
our modern classroom needs. 


Silver Burdett Co., 45 East 
17th St., New York 10. 

An excellent new series espe- 
cially appropriate for the social 
studies is Then and Now in the 
United States (in’ color). Al- 
though it is based upon a text- 
book by Clarence W. Sorenson 
entitled, Man in His World, the 
strips can be used by anyone who 
wishes to tell a vivid story about 
how this land of ours has devel- 
oped and of the wealth of re- 
sources upon which our progress 
has been based. Milo Winter is 
art director for the series, which 
includes at present, “Then and 
Now in New England,” “In the 
Midwest Dairy Lands,” “On the 
Great Lakes Waterway,” “Along 
the Main Street of the East.” 

This is another example of the 
good basic type of visual aid we 
like to see in our schools. ($36.00 
per set of 6; $7.50 single strip. 


Jam Handy, Inc., 2821 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich- 
igan. 

Available at this time are two 
series, Introduction to Fractions 

) strips in color) and First Aid 
19 strips with 12 recordings for 
3343 rpm playback). We espe- 
cially recommend the Fraction 
Series to the teacher who faces 
the necessity of clarifying a sub- 
ject which has always seemed to 


Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Administrative Officer, Film 
Library, and Assistant Professer 
of Education, 

New York University 


cause trouble. We found the ex- 
planations clear and the text cap- 
tions easy to understand. This 
type of material is excellent in 
helping pupils to gain an under- 
standing and appreciation of how 
valuable arithmetic is to everyday 
situations. ($19.50 per set of 5; 
$4.20 single strip. 

The First Aid series supplies 
material suitable for any groups 
concerned with training to meet 
common emergencies—dressing of 
wounds, bandaging, treatment of 
burns and fractures, artificial res- 
piration, and so on. (For prices 
of filmstrips and records in com- 
bination and separately, consult 
catalogue. 


New York Times, 225 West 
43 St... New York 18. 

This company has produced a 
monthly series of filmstrips pre- 
pared for pupils in the sixth 
through twelfth grades. These 
strips (in black and white ) should 
prove helpful to the teacher who 
is trying to help her class keep 
abreast of current affairs and 
world problems. The pictorial 
material lends itself to discussion 
and provides a basis on which to 
build research projects. At this 
time, we wish to call your atten- 
tion to two strips in the series 

To, Promote... Better... Life 
which deals with the aims and 
activities of the United Nations 
and Near East Puzzle (which 
deals with the countries and peo- 
ples of Turkey, Iran, Arabia, and 
Egypt The subject areas of 
both are of vital importance to 
the world today. ($12.00 per 
series of 8; $2.50 single strip. 


Current Affairs Films, 18 
East 41 St., New York 17, in 
collaboration with the Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation 
Bureau, Wayne University, De- 
troit 1, Michigan. 

A new filmstrip in black and 
white entitled Research Points the 
Way is offered primarily for use 
in the upper elementary grades. 
To an increasing degree, modern 
pupils are interested in the re- 
sults of research and what they 
mean to our standard of living. 
This is a good filmstrip to use 
in guidance work. ($3.50; con- 
sult company for special details. ) 


This series of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS is complementary to and 
an extension of our earlier release entitled “WORK & PLAY WITH 
NUMBERS". The major aim of the filmstrips is to develop the basic 
concepts of math in concrete and abstract terms by learning with un- 
derstanding. All the concepts developed are arranged in a definite 
sequence. 

REVIEW—WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBER 11 WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBER 18 
WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 12 ond 13 WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBER 19 
WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 14 0nd 15 ‘WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBER 20 
WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 16 ond 17 WORK & PLAY WITH PROBLEMS 

WORK & PLAY WITH MORE PROBLEMS 


$2500 Complete set 


PREVIOUS RELEASES | 


TITLE GRADE LEVEL 
AMERICA EXPANDS ITS BOUNDARIES Intermed. & Jr. High 
SOME EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS Elementary & Jr. High 
LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN Grades 1-6 

OLD WORLD BACKGROUNDS Intermediate & 

OF AMERICAN HISTORY Junior High 


SOME ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES OF 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE Elementary & Jr. High 


OUR PETS Primary 
WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS Primary & Elementary 
CITIES OF OUR COUNTRY _Elem., Jr. High & High 
ARTISTS OF MANY LANDS & MANY TIMES Elem., Jr. High & High 
ANIMALS AND THEIR WAYS Elementary & Jr. High 
MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE Primary & Elementary 


Elementary & Jr. High 
PRICE $25.00. 


MEN WHO HELPED US FIND OUT 


EACH SET CONTAINS NINE FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


SOLD BY LEADING AUDIO-VISUAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


---MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
FOR PREVIEW SET“(S) 


Gentlemen: 

Kindly send the filmstrip set(s) checked below. It is understood that 
these sets may be returned within ten (10) days if not fully satisfied. 
| Kindly send FREE the fully illustrated, 1951-1952 edition of the EYE GATE 
FILMSTRIP CATALOG 

BRIDGING THE DECADES 

AMERICA EXPANDS ITS BOUNDARIES 

SOME EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS 

LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 

OLD WORLD BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

SOME ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

OuR PETS WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 
CITIES OF OUR COUNTRY _) ARTISTS OF MANY LANDS AND 
ANIMALS AND THEIR WAYS MANY TIMES 
) MEN WHO HELPED US FIND OUT |) MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


Authorized by 


~ EYE GATE HOUSE, Inc. 


; AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 
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“Thinking about 


summer plans? 


Earn ‘100 a week or more this summer! 


You can be $1,000 ahead when schoo! reopens, 
by doing this pleasant, dignified work. Thousands 


of teacher just like you have discovered how 


profitable inspiring it is to represent The 
Wor Id Book Er CVC lope dia in the i local areas. 

They tell us it's a grand feeling to be money 
ahead by fall 


ing and worth-while! 


when the work is so 


especially 
satisfy Many of them con- 
tinue with us on a part-time basis throughout 


the year. 


To make every week of the sum 
nt—for you and for us—we 
: this summer's train 
ow, Applications will 
idered in the order received, 
till our teacher quota is filled. 


We give you free training, and help you in every 
way possible You cannot do this work our way 
and fail! Some of our highest-paid representatives 


have been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how you can sup- 
plement your summer income this pleasant, prof- 
itable way. 
Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Mr. George M. Hayes 
World Book, P.O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 


Please send me details of World Book's Teacher Plan, show 
ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer, 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

ZONE 


city STATE 
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INSTRUCTOR 


TEXTBOOK 


or fewer but more texthook- 
N should be the answer of 
all teachers to those critics of 
modern education who compare 
it unfavorably with that given in 
the so-called good old days. Our 
schools serve all the children of 
all the people, and to fit their 
needs the curriculum has been 


broadened, expanded, and en- 
riched. No longer is the memo- 


rization of a few textbooks the 
end of education: rather, modern 
are necessary tools 
which contribute to the many and 
varied learning activities, and 
their use has not decreased but 
has increased many times over. 

Perhaps the days of the limited 
number of studies and the few 
textbooks were “good” for the 
teacher. To refer children to cer- 
tain pages and to hear them re- 
cited back took little effort or 
planning. Today a teacher must 
familiarize himself at the least 
with a large selection of basal 
readers. arithmetics, spellers. Eng- 
lish texts. social science, 
safety, health, and musie books. 
But he cannot stop there. Sup- 
ple mentary hooks of both fiction 
and nonfiction are needed if the 
program is to be enriched and all 
the children’s needs are to be met. 

When all the children of a giv- 
en grade level used the same 
books. it was enough for a teacher 
to know all the textbooks and re- 
lated material assigned for use in 
that grade. This is no longer ad- 
equate, for our teaching methods 
have changed since research, ex- 
perimentation, and observation 
have developed new and keener 
insights into how children grow. 
develop, and learn. Modern edu- 
cation accepts the fact of varying 
rates of maturations among indi- 
viduals. and its goal is to meet in- 
dividual needs. The problem is 
further enlarged when the needs 
of the individual are considered 
from the total point of view —so- 
cial, physical. emotional. ethical. 
as well as intellectual. 

Teachers one-room rural 
schools have been heard to say, 


upplement 


“But my problems are differen: 
from those of a teacher who has 


only one grade. You see, I have 
all grades.” Actually a teacher 
who has one grade classification 
has that same problem, too. Vari- 
ous rates of learning combined 
with other factors often produce 
a spread of four to six to eight 
grade levels of reading ability 
within one class. Therefore. if 
a teacher is to competently pro- 
vide real learning situations for 
all. he must be familiar with a 
wide spread of materials. In ad- 
dition to the basic textbooks and 
materials provided for those who 
progress at the average rate of 
learning. there must be easier 
materials for the slower-learning 
or the retarded readers. On the 
other end, there must be challeng- 
ing and stimulating materials for 
the bright and the gifted. 

The teacher of today is no long- 
er a hearer of lessons. His compe- 
tence and his professional stature 
have grown amazingly with the 
concept that he is a child guid- 
ance expert. a planner, an organ- 
izer, and an administrator of 
many and varied learning activi- 
ties which require a broad knowl- 
edge of vast amounts of materials. 


TEACHER AIDS 


As education has steadily forged 
ahead in improving learning op- 
portunities for all, the textbook 
companies have kept pace in pro- 
ducing ever improving textbooks 
in all fields. Nationally recognized 
leaders in each of the content 
fields write textbooks that are in- 
teresting. factually and 
scientifically developed in se- 
quence of readability. The beau- 
tiful illustrations and format are 
far different from the dull. unin- 
teresting ones of earlier days. 

Texthook companies of today 
not only are interested in provid- 
ing better materials of instruction 
but they are concerned about 
their best use. No basal series to- 
day is complete without teacher 
manuals designed to aid in effee- 
tive presentation of the material. 


3 ~~ the 


Many have workbooks to accom- 
pany the text as well as testing 
materials for evaluation of learn- 
ing and to aid the teacher in fur- 
ther planning. 

The efficient teacher studies the 
accompanying manuals carefully. 
They have been prepared by the 
authors of the texts with the sole 
purpose of insuring that all phases 
of the program are developed 
and of giving teachers the help 
and guidance needed to do a thor- 
ough job. The manuals net only 
give the over-all program but al- 
so indicate desirable day-to-day 
Varying methods of 
presentation and follow-up activi- 
ties help create and sustain inter- 
est. OF particular importance is 
the guidance given as to when, 
where, and how needed skills 
should be introduced and devel- 
oped. Lf manuals have not been 
supplied to the teacher with the 
texts. they may be obtained di- 
rectly from the publishers. 

Many of the workbooks, too, 
come in teacher editions with di- 
rections for their most effective 
use. All carry a detailed analysis 
of each activity and its purpose 
on the inside of either the front 
or back cover. Thus, not only 
is the teacher given guid- 
ance in their use but such 
information is of special 
value in deciding which 
children will profit from 
their use. 

A further aid to the 
teacher is the free month- 
ly publications from the 
various texthook compan- 
ies. They vary in size from 
leaflets and pamphlets 

booklets and they pre- 
sent educational trends, reviews 
of professional literature, and 
many practical worth-while teach- 
ing suggestions. A two-cent post- 
card giving name, grade level, and 
school address enroll the 
teacher on the mailing lists. 
PRESENTING THE NEW BOOK 

The manner of presentation of 
a texthook to a group of children 
will not only condition their re- 
ception of it but will also influ- 
ence their later work with it. 
The first experience with a new 


procedures. 
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est _Advantage 


LaVERNE 


STRONG 


book should be in the nature of 
am exciting event. A class period 
of exploration and shared enjoy- 
ment is time profitably spent. 
As the youngsters turn through 
the book, they discover interesting 
pictures, other types of illustra. 
tions, and interesting bits of infor- 
mation. They should have the 
opportunity to share these “finds” 
with each other and soon all will 
be vying to point out some new 
discovery. Many comments, such 
as: “This is going to be a good 
part” “Pll be glad when we get 
over there.” “Do we have to start 
at the beginning?” “This is keen!” 
ean be heard from all sides. In- 
terest is generated and the chil- 
dren will look forward eagerly to 
the use of the new book. 

When the book has been thor- 
oughly enjoyed, the pupils should 
be helped to examine it carefully 
to see how it has been prepared 
and what pupil aids are present. 
In good textbooks today, the or- 
ganization is scientifically con- 
structed, and the author's plan 
should be determined before the 
hook is used. Who is the author? 
What is his background? What 
is the copyright date? Is it fact, 
fiction, or both? Is the book di- 


With a background 
of elementary supervi- 
sion and college teach- 
ing, Dr. Strong is at 
present the Curriculum 
Consultant for the State 
of Connecticut, She has 
done summer teaching 
and workshop demon- 
strations in ten differ- 
ent states. 


vided into sections? What are 
their titles? How do the titles 
within a section contribute to the 
whole? How is each section, ar- 
ticle, or story introduced? Are 
there subheadings to call atten- 
tion to important areas or facts? 
Does the author have a definite 
style of writing? Does nes use top- 
ical or summary sentences for his 
paragraphs? What are the follow- 
up activities? Are there means 
of evaluation? How is the table 
of contents organized? Is there 
an index? (Continued on page 16) 
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Last... The Auswer! 


At long last. the answer on how to get pupils to 
understand arithmetic and to apply that 
understanding intelligently to all 
problem-soluing situations .. 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC BOOKS 
for Grades 1 through 8 


These are the books that train the pupil to think out every step of 
the way he takes, that show him how to look for the answer, that 


fire him with the initiative to work out problems “on his own.” 


Here, for each grade, is a system of teaching and learning that is 
as necessary as it is new. It is a system that teaches the develop- 
ment of the idea of number as a prerequisite to an accurate use of 
number names and symbols. 

AL THORS: Harry Grove Wheat, Professor of Education, West 

Virginia University; Margaret Leckie Wheat, formerly Elemen- 

tary Supervisor, State of West Virginia; Geraldine Kauffman, 


Arithmetic Supervisor, East Chicago, Indiana; Uarl R. Douglass, 


Dean of School of Education, University of Colorado. 


Write for full information to 


Rou, Peterson aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N.Y. 
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A Dynamic Modern Approach 
to Language Study 


The 


GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


by Shane — Ferris — Keener 


“Modern” in its emphasis on child develop. 
ment... Traditional” in its thoroughness... 
designed to help today’s child grow in confi- 
dence and understanding ...a 1952 series of 
_ clementary English texts for grades 2-8. 


* A flexible program which meets classroom 
needs. “Develops competence in language 


* Usage. 


ing creative abilities and appreciations, *De- 


velops social confidence, 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


"Provides opportunities for develop- 
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Fie Books or Your 


selected and reviewed by 


Ruth M. Northway 
The Editee of Texts and Professional Books 


TOM AND SUSAN 
By Hanna and Hoyt er 
This primer in the “Currieulum Foundation w 


Series” emphasizes social concepts of sharing, 


of responsibility, of working together, and of 
doing something for others, through family ex- 
periences. The illustrations are beautiful and 


lend themselves to much discussion, The vo- d a 
cabulary is simple enough for first-graders to i r 
read independently. Scott, Foresman & Co. an 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 

By Gates, Huber, Salisbury. and others 

Here is the new Macmillan series that provides a wealth of easy, enjoyable mate- 
rial at each reading level. All of the books are fascinating and colorful and corre 
late with specific interests of the maturity level of the readers. Titles of the basic 
books include: Here We Come, Splash, Tuffy and Boots, Ted and Sally, On 
Four Feet, Today We Go, New Friends for New Places. Friends and Fun, Good 
Times Today, Good Times Tomorrow, Good Times Today and Tomorrow, 
Sharing Adventures, The World I Know, All Around Me, Here and Every- 
where, and Tales for Today. The Macmillan Co. 


& 
By Shane. Ferris, and Keener 

These language texts present an integrated program of speaking, writing, : 
and listening. In the lower grades, the material suggested is predominant- 

ly oral. Since the content is net organized into “units.” the teacher is 


“free to use imagination and initiative in adapting content to the unique 


Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. PS 


THE WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 

By Snedaker and Dunjfee 

Toward Better Living (gr. 4) devotes most of its content to living in 
America on the farm and in the city. An excellent chapter on learn- 
ing to use maps and globes is presented. Toward Modern America 


nature and needs of a particular group.” 


(gr. 5) introduces the past as history and presents the early begin- 
nings of our country. One section contrasts present and past ways of 


living through the development of machinery. The Winston Co. 


THE NEW STANFORD SPELLER 

By Almack. Staffelbach. and Williams 

The weekly units in this text-workbook for seeond grade are divided into five 
parts: (a) Learning New Words, in which simple context is clarified by an illus- 
tration; (b) Learning to Spell, a practice page, stressing method of learning words: 
(ec) Testing Your Spelling, providing self-checking: (d) Using the New Words, in 
new contest: (e) Working with Words, encouraging children to use phonic skills 


in finding new words they can spell. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 


OUR SINGING WORLD SERIES 

By Pitts, Glenn. and Watters 

These attractive song books, Singing Together 
(er. 5), and Singing in Harmony (gr. 6). 
make music elass a delight. The selection of 


songs suitable for this age varies from those 


“just for fun” to singing games. dialogues and 
dance songs, songs of worship, songs about the 
FAMILY ul outside wortd, One section sketehes the lives 


By Panon end Youne of famous composers and includes some of 


This new third-grade arith- Ginn & Co. 


their well-known compositions. 


metic follows closely the 
New York state curriculum, 
Color illustrations make the context appealing, and care has been taken to provide 
drill through a variety of exercises. Extra abstract drills are included, each of 


which is designed to be used after certain parts of the text. Iroquois Pub, Co. 
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DISCOVERING ARITHMETIC 

By Catherine Stern 

This text-workbook for first grade stresses the structural approach to 
arithmetic, which is based on measuring rather than mere counting. It 
is the author's belief that when a child adds a 3 block to a 5 block he 
measures the length of the two blocks and finds that it equals the 8 
block. Thus he diseovers the relationship for himself. Problem solving, 
also, is approached in a “structural” manner by encouraging the child 
to turn the language of the problem inte an actual demonstration of 


what is happening. Houghton Mifflin Co, 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 

By Jones. Morgan. and Landis 

These hooks are based on the premise that “wholesom® social, mental, and emo- 
tional attitudes are as important as is physical growth.” My First Health Book 
(ger. 1) and My Second Health Book (gr. 2) concern themselves with immediate 
health needs of the young child. such as getting ready for school and personal 
cleanliness. For Healthful Living (ar. 7) and Good Health for Better Living 
(er. 8) center around growth, knowing the body needs, its framework and its 


functioning, good grooming, and family relationships. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC SERIES 
By Clark. Jange. and Moser 
This series of arithmetics has three significant 


features: (1) the development of ability to 


think with numbers. (2) the psychological adap- 
tation to child growth and development. and 
an attractive and efficient arrangement. The 
color illustrations, careful organization, and in- 
teresting content of problems will appeal to 


World Book Co. 


children of various levels. 


CURSIVE WRITING FOR THE THIRD GRADE 

Based on suggestions from teaching Sisters 

Although manuseript writing is used in the first two grades because of its 
ease and legibility, third-graders are ready to develop the greater speed 
possible through cursive writing. This handwriting copybook presents in- 
teresting exercises in all of the letters of the alphabet with special emphasis 
on hard combination strokes. Functional exercises such as an invitation, a 
friendly letter. compositions correlated with earrent units, and drill on tig- 


Noble & Noble, Inc. 


ures are also included, 


LET’s FIND OUT 

By Thorn and Harbeck 

This is the first-grade book in the “Seience and 
Conservation Series.” The book includes twenty 
about 


two experiences for children centered 


the seasonal changes, animals and birds and 
UNITED STATES 
HISTORY 

TEXT-W ORKBOOK 
By Whalen and Baldwin 
This is a new text-workbook 


their young. and the elements of air and rain, 
kach episode contains a “Let's Find Out” page. 
designed to stimulate curiosity simple ex. 
perimentation, Beckley-Cardy Co, 
covering the entire span of 

United States history from the time of the Vikings through to the current conflict 
in Korea. Units are concise, with a check on important points. Emphasis is placed 
on map skills. An unusual feature is the provision of space for pasting in news. 


Noble & Noble, Inc. 


paper clippings and pictures of current world affairs. 


UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE SERIES 

By Dowling. Freeman, Lacy. and Tippett 

Explaining Why (gr. 4) is centered around the interests of 
this age, new inventions. the universe. the weather. and sim- 
ple experiments relating to air pressure. Discovering Why 
(gr. 5) centers around “Our World of Light and Sound.” 
The chapter on using raw materials can supplement secial- 
studies units on industries. Understanding Why (gr. 6) in- 


cludes topies on our health, communication. transportation, 


earth changes, and conservation. As in other volumes, a 


variety of experiments is included, The Winston Co, 


INTO YOUR TEENS 

By Shacter. Jenkins, and Bauer 

This eighth book in the “Health and Personal Development Program” combines 
physical and mental health knowledge in help.ng the adolescent youngster to un- 
derstand himself. “Taking “Family 
Troubles.” “What Good I8 School Anyway.” “Your Health Questions.” and “Look- 


Interesting chapters include Criticism.” 
ing Ahead.” The concepts introduced are carefully planned to answer questions of 
this age and are vividly and profusely illustrated. Teacher notes at the end of the 
book are helpful in determining concepts taught by the unit and offer an excellent 


check list for observation of pupil behavior, Scott, Foresman & Co, 


REMEDIAL 


Reading - Spelling - Arithmetic - English 


Give the Pupil the Keys for Unlocking the Door 


To 
_ SUCCESSFUL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


\' Reading 

f Spelling 
4 Phonics 
\ Arithmetic 


English 


the key to mastery 


the key to = 


A MASTERY — 


i fundamental skills in 


: of the FUNDAMENTAL SKILLS — 
He 


INDEPENDENT 
READING and SPELLING 


GIVES THE PUPIL MAS- 
TERY OF ALL WORD-ATTACK 
SKILLS INCLUDING PHONICS. 


UTILIZES THE MOTOR 
AVENUE TO LEARNING 
WORDS. The pupil HEARS the 
sounds of the word, ASSOCIATES 
the sounds with their letter sym- 
bols, BUILDS the word by the hand 
manipulation of his Sound Chart, 
and then SEES the word which he 
has made. The learning of the 
word results from AUDITORY PER- 
CEPTION through MOTOR ACTIV- 
ITY to a SELF-DISCOVERED VIS- 
UAL IMPRESSION. 


PROVIDES THE TEACHER 
WITH DAILY LESSON PLANS IN 
A HELPFUL AND UNDERSTAND- 
ABLE GUIDE BOOK. 


FURNISHES THE TEACHER 
WITH A SERIES OF TEN RECORD- 


ED LESSONS ON TEACHING THE rials. 
SOUNDS. NO DUPLICATING practice mate- 
rials. 


STEPS to 
MASTERY of WORDS 


—is to be used in grades 1-4 to 
PREVENT the formation of poor 
reading and spelling habits by giv- 
ing the pupil MASTERY OF ALL 
WORD RECOGNITION SKILLS. 


— is to be used in grades above the 
fourth to REMEDY the poor read- 
ing and spelling habits previously 
formed. 


For detailed information use coupon on page 88 
or write to 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


P. 0. Box 10 
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ARITHMETIC and ENGLISH 


A scientifically organized program 

of 
TEST - TEACH - PRACTICE - TEST 
Not a textbook. Not a workbook. 


THERE ARE 1579 INDIVIDUAL 
TEST AND WORK SHEETS PRINT- 
ED AND READY FOR USE. 


THE 
STRATHMORE PLAN 


EFFECTIVE 
INVENTORY TESTS reveal the pu- 
pil's needs. 


PRACTICE PAGES which are keyed 
to the tests give the pupil the 
REMEDIAL practice which he needs. 


MASTERY TESTS measure achieve- 


ment. 


TIME SAVING 
NO SEARCHING for practice mate- 


CONVENIENT 
The sheets are shipped with in- 
dexed file guides. When you want 
a test or practice sheet you get it 
from the file for immediate use. 


ECONOMICAL 


The price is low—only $4.00 per 
1000 sheets. 


You select and order only what 
you want. 


The pupil uses only what he needs. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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HISTORY 


MAPS LEAD 
THE FIELD IN 
Scope and Quality 


DID YOU KNOW that Cram 
publishes 142 history maps 
—one of the world's largest 
selections of titles? 


CRAM HISTORY MAPS are 
unequalled in their scope. 
They cover the activities of 
mankind from the dawn of 
civilization down to the 
present time. 


EASY EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING because Cram 
History Maps are unsur- 
passed in the way they vis- 
ualize the subject. You will 
enjoy many other special 
features. 


IN THE CRAM LINE—there 
are confusing insert 
maps. Each map portrays 
the period of history indi- 
cated by its title. Atten- 
tion is easily focused. 


EDITED BY RECOGNIZED 
AUTHORITIES. Visualized 
by a firm of educational 
publishers since 1867—De- 
veloped and tested in thou- 
sands of classrooms. These 
features give Cram History 
Maps an unmatched superi- 
ority. 


MAY | SEND YOU addi- 


tional information? Ask for 


Circular No. 188. 


THE GEO. F. CRAM CO., Inc. 


3% 730 E. Washington St. 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Ubing lo the West A, vantage 


Examining and enjoying the 
fresh, clean pages of a new book 
in school provides an opportu- 
nity for developing desirable at- 
titudes toward the use of all books 
and an understanding of their val- 
ue. Even young children are in- 
terested to learn of the tremen- 
dous amounts of time, energy, 
skill, and work that must go into 
the production of their books. 

In these days of rising prices 
and increased school budgets, it is 
not at all out of the way to ac- 
quaint the children with the 
monetary value of school mate- 
rials supplied them. Because it 
has never been pointed out to 
them, many children think that 
all school materials and supplies 
are free and that neither they nor 
their parents have any concern 
for the care or the provision of 
them. Group planning and for- 
mulation of standards for personal 
responsibility in the use, han- 
dling, and storage of books pay 
dividends in the life of the book 
and the pupil's attitude toward 


all books. 
READING WITH A PURPOSE 


The felt need of the pupil for 
the information contained within 
the textbook will play a large role 
in its efficient and effective use. 
Professional literature has stressed 
over and over again the valuable 
use of the orientation period pre- 
ceding all reading. Preparation 
for the reading (reading readi- 
ness) is an important factor at 
every grade level, whether the 
material is in a reader or an arith- 
metic, social-studies, or science 
texthook. Through the discussion 
period, interest is aroused and a 
receptive mind-set is developed 
toward the material. New con- 
cepts emerge: others previously 
learned are reviewed and main- 
tained. New, specialized, or tech- 
nical vocabulary is developed. 
Pupil purpose for the reading is 
established. 

Silent reading to find answers 
to guiding questions should pre- 
cede oral reading. Factual-, infer- 
ential-, or evaluative-type ques 
tions aid in the development of 
and the consequent com- 
prehension, Purposeful oral re- 
reading activities help to develop 
fluency. 

Many pupils do well in compu- 
tation but meet with difficulty 
when they must solve statement 
problems, Formulating with the 
class a set of guide questions for 
the reading will help children to 
understand the basie facts with 
which they must deal. “What 
facts am | told?) What question 
is asked? What process should | 
use?” followed by computation 
and checking will increase effi- 
cleney, 

The orientation or motivation 
period preceding the unit activity 
in social studies or science will 
without a doubt produce a wide 
range of questions which cover all 
important aspects of the study be- 
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ing undertaken. Such questions 
can then be organized into an 
outline which will serve as the 
framework to guide the develop- 
ment of the unit. Class. small- 
group, and individual projects 
will grow out of it. The outline 
serves, too, as a means of evalu- 
ation to see if the points have 
been satisfactorily covered and 
the purposes accomplished. 


THE BASIC STUDY 
OF READING SKILLS 

If textbooks are to be used ef- 
fectively, the students must have 
command of the necessary skills 
to locate, evaluate, and assimilate 
information. Location of infor- 
mation is taught in the first grade 
when the pupils learn the value 
of, and how to use, the table of 
contents. It continues through all 
grades as children learn how to 
ure the index, the glossary, the 
dictionary, the encyclopedia, the 
library eard index, and the atlas. 

After having located the source 
of information, they must be 
taught to select and evaluate the 
information so that they discover 
those portions which answer their 
problems or questions. Children 
must learn to identify main id 
and important supporting details, 
and to organize them into an out- 
line. Children need help in learn- 
ing how to take notes efficiently. 
Greater use of oral and written 
summaries will help them clarify 
their understanding. 

These necessary skills can be 
developed as a part of the read- 
ing program, and such is often 
the recommendation of the man- 
uals. In such a case. the prac- 
tice will come in the reading of 
informational materials any 
of the content fields. Lf not devel- 
oped in the reading program. they 
become a part of the instructional 
program wherein any informa- 
tional material is used. 


eas 


INTEGRATING TEATBOOKS 
WITH EXPERIENCES 
Texthooks are most eagerly 
turned to and their use facilitated 
when they are used in conjunction 
with real-life experiences. The 
field of arithmetic affords a rich 
opportunity for such use. The 
story is told of a boy who ob- 
tained a job helping out in the 
neighborhood grocery store after 
school. There he could quickly 
and accurately compute sums 
which involved half-cents. Yet 
this boy could not understand 
fractions in school. When it was 
pointed out to him that he used 
them in his daily work. he said in 
astonishment, “Oh! You mean 

THOSE are fractions?” 

Many groups have taken on as a 
research project the determina- 
tion of what and how much arith- 
metic is needed in the daily activi- 
ties of their families and the 
neighborhood businessmen. When 
a report was brought in, the re- 
porter illustrated his talk with 
sample problems, After his dem- 


onstration, he invented like prob- 
lems for class use. All then went 
up on the bulletin board. The 
curiosity and interest stimulated 
review, practice, and anticipation 
for more arithmetical learning. 
The application to life situations 
both inside and outside school 
makes the arithmetic book come 
alive and personally meaningful. 

Another illustration can be 
found in the use of English text- 
books. They present sequential 
development of a well-rounded 
program designed to meet oral 
and written English needs but 
their best use may not be that of 
the traditional orderly progres- 
sion through the book. One of its 
best uses is that of a handbook 
to be fitted into the total pattern 
of learning in answer to class 
demonstrated needs. As errors 
are noted in speech or in writing, 
the class, a small group, or an 
individual should be made aware 
of the specific difficulty. That por- 
tion of the English book dealing 
with the problem is then located. 
Study of the right form, knowl- 
edge of the reasons for it, and 
practice are achieved because of a 
felt need for improvement. 

Every area of the curriculum 
lends itself to application to life 
situations. As children are made 
aware of this possibility and en- 
joey putting their skills, Knowl 
edge and information to work, 
they themselves will suggest many 
of the applications. 


SUMMARY 


Not fewer but more texthooks 
are used in modern schools. To 
meet all the needs of all the pu- 
pils. a classroom must contain 
textbooks which are at the level 
of the slower-learning or the re- 
tarded readers, the average, and 
the bright or gifted. 

Teachers must know individual 
abilities. aptitudes, needs, inter- 
ests, strengths, and weaknesses. 
They must know the textbooks 
and the supplementary materials 
which will meet the needs of their 
pupils. Use of teacher manuals 
which accompany basal series ean 
be and are of great value in guid- 
ing teachers in the preparation 
and planning of the work. 

Each new texthook should be 
explored and its organization 
studied by the pupils and their 
teacher before it is put into daily 
use. Studying any textbook in 
answer to pupil-felt’ purposes ex- 
pedites learning, arouses interest, 
and encourages participation. 

Instruction in the basie study 
or reading skills and their con- 
tinued practice in daily class- 
room situations will promote ef- 
fective use of textbooks. and the 
outcome will be comprehension 
and increased learning. Constant 
illustration of, referral to, and 
use in, life’ situations make text- 
books a necessary tool to solve 
problems today, and their infor- 
mation is seen to be of value in 
solving life problems as well. 
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A Textbook Summary 


REFERENCE GUIDE 
for 
YOUR TEXTBOOK SELECTIONS 


ading and hi lera bard: > 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Quinian Basic Reavers}: Reading Pictures, readi- 
ness; Before Winky, Tots and Toys*, W inky*. 3 preprimers; Happy Days*, Day by 
Day*, 2 primers; To and Fro*, gr. 1; Faces and Places*, gr. 2; Busy W orld* gr. 3. 
Tie Seances Reavers}, int. gr: Fun to Be Alive; Time to Live; Living All Your 


Life. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Berrs Basic Reavens*} (Betts and Welch): Take Of. 


readiness; Ride Away, Time to Play, All in a Day, 3 preprimers; Up the Street 
and Down, primer; Around Green Hills, gr. 1; Down Singing River, gr. 2'; Over a 
City Bridge, gr. 22; Beyond Treasure Valley, gr. 3': Along Friendly Roads, er. 32: 
{merican Adventures, gr. 4; Adventures Here and There, gr. 5: Adventures Nou 
and Then, gr. 6. Tre Mastery or Reaoine (Bailey and Leavell): Worlds of Ad 
venture, gr. 7; Worlds of People, er. 8. Tue Reatm or Reaping (Barnes. Bessey, 
and others): Doorwavs, gr. 7: Trails, gr. 8. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Successeut Livixne (Daw and others): Busy Days. 
preprimer; School and Play, primer; We Live and Grow, gr. 1; Making Friends, 
gr. 2; Sharing Together, gr. 3: Ourselves and Others, gr. 4; Richer Living, gr. 5: 
Knowing Our World, gr. 6. Cowsoy Sam Senes (Changler): Cowboy Sam and 
Freddy, preprimer; Cowboy Sam, primer; Cowboy Sam and the Rodeo, er. 1; 
Cowboy Sam and the Rustlers, gr. 2. INtexmmeniate Reaoy Seas (Sutton and oth- 
ers): Brave and Glad, gr. 5-6; The World Is Wide, gr. 6-8; Trails Beckon, gr. 4-5. 


BOBBS-MERRILL CO. ror Livinc (Burton, Baker, and 
Kemp): Get Ready to Read, readiness; Don and Peggy, Come and See, Here We 
Play, 3 preprimers: Days of Fun, primer: Our Happy Ways, ger. 1: Meet Our 
Friends, gr. 2; Our Good Neighbors, gr. 3. 


GINN & CO. Ginn Basic Reavers** (Russell and others): Fun with Tim and 
Betty, readiness; My Little Red Story Book, My Little Green Story Book, My Little 
Blue Story Book, 3 preprimers: The Little WU hite House, primer: On Cherry Street, 
er. 1; We Are Neighbors, gr. 2'; Around the Corner, gr. 2“; Finding New Neigh- 
bors, gr. 3'; Friends Far and Near, gr. 3°; Roads io kvervwhere, gr. 4: Trails to 


Treasure, gr. 5; Wings to Adventure, gr. 6; Doorways to Discovery, gr. 7. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. ror (Witty and others): See 
and Do, readiness: Ned and Nancy, Bigger and Bigger. rev. Little Lost Dog, rev. 
Volly, Pete, and Ginger, Play at Home. 5 preprimers: 4 Home for Sandy, rev. 
Rain and Shine, rev.. 2 primers; Something Different, rev. gr. 1; Lost and Found. 
gr. 2'; Secrets and Surprises, gr. 22: Fun and Frolic, rev.. gr. 3); Do and Dare, gr. 
32; Luck and Pluck, rev. gr. 4; Merry Hearts and Bold, rev.. gr. 5: The Brave 
and Free, rev., gr. 6. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. ron (Mehkee. Harrison, 
and others): Getting Ready, readiness; Tip, Fip and Mitten, The Big Show, 3 pre- 
primers; With Jack and Janet, primer: lp and Away, gr. 1: Come Along. gr. 2): 
On We Go, gr. 2°; Looking Ahead, gr. 3'; Climbing Higher, gr. 3°. Tiny Toosey’s 
Birthday (LaRue }, sup. reader, gr. 1. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. Baste Reavers (Yoakam. Hester, and Ab- 
ney): Be Go to School, readiness: We Learn to Read and The Reading Road, 2 
preprimers; On the Way to Storyland, primer; Making Storybook Friends, gr. 1; 
Stories We Like, gr. 2: Children Everywhere, gr. 3; On the Trail of Adventure, gr. 
4: The W orld around Us, gr. 5: From Every Land, gr. 6. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, Devetopmentat Reaoine Seats (Bond, Alder, Cuddy, 
and Wise): Pictures to Read*+, readiness; Three of Us**+, Play with Us*}, Fun 
with Us**. 3 preprimers: Many Surprises*}. primer. Happy gr. 1; Down 
Our Way**, gr. Just for Fun**, gr. 2°: Stories from Everywhere*+, gr. 
Once upon a Storytime*+, gr. 32; Meeting New Friends, gr. 4; Days of Adventure, 
gr. 5; Stories to Remember, gr. 6. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. THe Macmittan (Gates. Bartlett, Huber, Sal- 
isbury. Peardon, Clark, Beery, and Crossen): Here We Come, readiness: Splash, 
Tuffy and Boots, 2 preprimers; Ted and Sally, primer; On Four Feet, gr. 1; Today 
We Go, gr. 2': New Friends and New Places, gr. 2°: Friends and Fun, gr. 2. full-yr. 
edition: Good Times Today, gr. 3'; Good Times Tomorrow, gr. 3-; Good Times 
Today and Tomorrow, gr. 3. full-ye. edition: Sharing Adventures, gr. 4: The World 
I Know, gr. 5: All around Me, gr. 6: Here and Everywhere, gr. 7; Tales for To- 
day, ger. 8. Supplementary material to go with series: At the Lake, preprimer:; Tom 
my Little, primer; Snow, The Christmas Tree, Mr. and Mrs. Big. 3 primer unit 
readers; Two Boys and a Tree, gr. 1; Three Little Elephants, Toby, The Open W in- 
dow, 3 first-grade unit readers, Other unit readers in preparation. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. Tue New Atice ano Jenny Booxs*? (O'Donnell, 
Coughlan, Phillips. and others): Here We Go, readiness: Skip Along, Under the 
Sky, Open the Door, High on the Hill, 4 preprimers: The New Day In and Day 
Out, primer; The New Round About, gr. 1; The Vew Down the River Road, gr. 2. 
readiness; The New Friendly Village, gr. 2; The New Through the Green Gate, gr. 
3, readiness; The New If 1 Were Going, gr. 3: Singing Wheels, gr. 4; Engine 
Whistles, gr. 5; Runaway Home, gr. 6. Parallel Readers to go with primer-gr. 3. 
Tue Wonver-Srory Books (Huber. Salisbury. and O'Donnell): 1 Anow a Story, 
gr. 1; It Happened One Day, gr. 2; After the Sun Sets, gr. 3; correlated with The 
New Alice and Jerry Books. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Tre New Basic Reavers—Curnicutom Founpation 
Senves*} (Gray. Artley, Arbuthnot, and others): The New Before We Read, We 
Read Pictures, and We Read More Pictures, prereading; The New We Look and 
See, The New We Work and Play, The New We Come and Go, 3 preprimers; The 
New Fun with Dick and Jane, primer; The New Our New Friends, gr. 1; The New 
Friends and Neighbors, gr. 2: The New Streets and Roads, gr. 3. Tue Basic Rean- 
ers*? (Gray. Arbuthnot. Baruch, and others): Before We Read, prereading; We 
Look and See, We W ork and Play, We Come and Go, 3 preprimers; Fun with Dick 


* Pupil’s workbook available, Teacher's manual or teacher's edition available, 


The Greatest 
Uames in Elementary pbrithmetic 
BRUECKNER — MERTON — GROSSNICKLE 
again combine to give you America's newest and 
finest series of Arithmetic textbooks . . . Here they 
are—the "All New" 1952 WINSTON ARITHMETICS! 
DISCOVERING NUMBERS 
LEARNING NUMBERS 
EXPLORING NUMBERS 
UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS 
THINKING WJTH NUMBERS 
KNOWING ABOUT NUMBERS 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 


This new WINSTON Series features the "Big 3" of a 
meaningful program: 


SEEING — DOING — UNDERSTANDING 


ARITHMETIC! 


Where others illustrate, WINSTON visualizes Arithmetic. 


Where others feature formal presentations of abstrac- 
tions, WINSTON features Pupil Discovery of number con- 


cepts. 


"Let's teach Arithmetic in such a way that the learner 
sees sense in what he does'’—This is the slogan for WIN- 
STON'S "All New" 1952 Arithmetics. 


Write your WINSTON representative or the nearest 
WINSTON office for prices and further information. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Atlanta 3 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
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Two outstanding basal series . . 
THE McKEE READING 
SERIES 
McKee Harrison McCowrn e 
Primary Grades 
Reading for Meaning provides the teacher and 


primary grade children with an unexcelled pro- 


gram in the field of reading. Through an early introduction of pho- 


netic training. The MeKee Reading Series gives children a head start 


in reading with meaning a wide variety of material. 


oN THE McKEE LANGUAGE 
SERIES 

MeCowen 


Srrarron e Brossow e 


Grades 2 8 

In this complete and extensively used series of language texts, the 
pupil is taught how to speak and write correctly. He is prepared to 
meet successfully the important language requirements of modern life. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas! Atlanta 3 San Francisco § 


NUMBERS AT WORK by Patton and Young 
Just off the press, with a 1952 copyright. 


Iroquois presents an entirely new series of arithmetic texts for 
Grades 3-8. Everything is new—this is not a revision! New content, 
new illustrations, new format. Modern and attractive in every par- 
ticular. Based on leading courses of study across the nation; alive 
with beautiful color; basically sound in method; simple and easy to 
teach. 


Complete with Teachers’ Manuals. Workbooks available. 


Also by Patton and Young — 
HOW MANY ? HOW MUCH ? and LET'S FIND OUT 
Textbooks for Grades 1 and 2 
BUILDING WITH NUMBERS Series. Workbooks for Grades 3-8. 


{ ¢ om ple te Program in Arithmetic 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Dallas 


New York Chicago 
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and Jane, primer; Our New Friends, gr. 1; Friends and Neighbors, gr. 2'; More 


Friends and Neighbors, gr. 22; Streets and Roads, gr. 3'; More Streets and Roads, 
‘: Times and Places, gr. 4: Days and Deeds, gr. 5: People and Progress, gr. 6; 
Paths and Pathfinders, ar. 7: Wonders and Workers, gr. 8. Sup. Readers: Reavine 
ron Senses (Gray, Artley, and Gray): We Three, ar. 1: What Next? 
er. 2: Tall Tales, gr. 3. The Boxcar Children and Surprise Island (both by War- 
ner), The Six Robbens (Obermeyer). 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Re Tooay (Orr and others): Stories 
from Near and Far, gr. 4; Stories of Now and Long Ago, gr. 5; Stories Old and 
Vew, gr. 6. 

SILVER BURDETT CO, Liansvixne ro Rean*} (Smith): Our First Book, pre- 
reading: Bill and Susan, Under the Tree, 2 preprimers; Through the Gate, primer: 
Diown the Road, gr. 1; In New Places, gx : With New Friends, gr. 2°; From Sea 
to Sea, gr. 3': Over Hill and Plain, gr. INreemepiate Reapers? (Smith and 
Bayne): Distant Doorways, gr. 4; Frontiers Old and New, gr. 5: On the Long 
Road, gr. 6. 

L. W. SINGER CO. Tre Prose avo Porrry Seats}: The Emerald Book, gr. 3; 
The Sunshine Book®, gr. 4; The Blue Sky Book*, gr. 5; The Firelight Book*, gr. 6, 


THE STECK CO. Woovtann Frovics Seats? (Sharp, Young, and Storm): Who 
fre You? Where Is Cubby Bear? and Daffy, 3 pre primers ; Watch Me, primer; 
Downy Duck Grows Up, gr. 1; Little Lost BoBo, gr. 2; Chippy Chipmunk’s Vaca- 
tion, gr. 3. 

UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. Tie Baste Reapers}; Tell Me a 
Story, My First Book, 2 readiness bks.; Playtime Fun, Runaway Toys*, 2 pre 
primers: To School and Home Again*, primer; In the City and on the Farm*, gr. 
2; Under the Sun*. gr. 3; Highroads and Byroads, gr. 4: 


er. 


1: Under the Roof*, gr. 
Next Door, gr. 5. 
WEBSTER PUB. CO, Lire ano (Stone, Guiton, and Gor 
don): Mustang Gray, gr. 45; Pine Knots, gr. 5-6; Cypress Anees, gr. 6-7, Sup. 
readers, 

JOUN WINSTON CO. Growin Reapine, Star Edition®} (Hildreth. 
Felton, and others): 51 Group Experience Charts: Vis-O-Graph—Easel: My First 
Schoolbook, readiness: Mary and Bill, pre-preprimer; Mac and Muff, The Twins, 
Tom and Don, Going to School, 3 preprimers: At Play, Fun in Story, 2 primers; | 
Anow a Secret, gr. 1; Good Stories, pre-gr. 2: Along the Way, gr. 2': The Story 
Road, er. 22; Faraway Ports, gr. 3': Enchanting Stories, gr. 3°; Today and Tomor- 
row, av. 4: Looking Forward, gr. 3: Moving Ahead, gr. 6. 

WORLD BOOK CO. Basic Resoixe (Durrell, Sullivan, and 
others): preeanarony UNtr Look and Say, readiness; Up and Down, Bing, 2 pre- 
primers: Baste Sauas Usir—Betty and Bobby, primer; The Big Surprise, first 
reader, gr. 


LITERATURE 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Taces rrom rie Four (Kissen): The Strau 
Ox and Other Tales, gr. 3: The Bag of Fire and Other Tales, gr. 4; The Crowded 
House and Other Tales, er. 5. 

IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Bescon Licuts of Lirenarcne Seats (Bks. 4-6 Shattuck; 
Bks. 7-8 Chamberlain and Winn): Cateway to Adventure, Bk 4; Roads to Any- 
where, Bk. 5: Toward Pleasant Shores, Bk. 6; True and Otherwise, Bk. 7; Tales 
and Trails, Bk. 8. 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS, ING. Tre Growrn (Brewton, Lemon, 
and others): Excursions in Fact and Fancy, gr. 7; ) our World in Prose and V erse, 
gr. 

THE MACMILLAN CO, Livine Litenarcne (Theisen and Bond): Fun with Story 
Friends, gr. 3; Journeys in Storvland, gr. 4: Story Friends on Parade, gr. 5; Story 
Treasures, gr. 6: Doorwavs to Adventure, gr. >: Tales from Here and There, gr. 8. 
A of ANTHOLOGIES, (Cross): 


Ipprectating Literature, 
er. >: Understanding Literature, gr. 8. 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Nowte’s New Reavers: Reading Fun (Reynolds), 
er. $5; Mdround the World (Wilkinson), gr. 4: Daring Deeds (Willis), gr. 5: Ad- 
venture (id.), gr. 6; Sport (Bellatiore), gr. 7; Flight (id.). er. 8: Travel (id.). gr. 9, 
RAND MeNALLY & CO. Livenarune States (Neville and Payne): 
Setting the Sails, gr. 7; Exploring New Fields, gr. 2. 
ROW, PETERSON & CO. (Eberhart. Sweringen, 
Leary): Your World, gr. 7: Your Country, gr. 8: Your Life, ar. 9. Lets-Reap- 
loceruer Poems (Brown and Heltmnan): Teacher's Bk. kdg.. gr. 1-2; Bks. 3, 
children’s readers. 
SILVER BURDETT CO. to (Bennett. Dowse. and Ed- 
monds): Wonder and Laughter, gr. 4; Dreaming and Daring, gr. 5; High Road to 
Glory, gr. 6. 
THE STECK CO, Treascre Books Sentes (Pulliam and Darby, ed.): Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow; Kidnapped; Gulliver's Travels; Stories 


Like. Ecnoes or tHe SouTHLANDy (Bradley and Sharp): Bks. 1 and 2. 

ALLYN AND BACON, INC, Apvextones in (Burleson, Cash, and oth 

ers}: Bhs, 3-8 

AMERICAN BOOK CO, Seas, 2nd Edition} (Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis) : 
First Steps in English, gr. 1; English, gr. 2-8. 

GINN & CO. Our Laxcusce® (Johnsen and others): Good English Habits, gr. 
3: English for You and Me, gr. 4; English in Work and Play, er. 5: Putting Eng- 
lish to Work, gr. 6; English at Your Service, gr. 7; Greater Skills in English, gr. 8. 
Also available in 3-bk. edition, 

D.C. HEATH & CO. fs Laxcuace (Sterling, Strickland, 
Lindahl, and others), gr. 1-8. 

HENRY HOLT & CO. ace Semmes: Jr. Bhs. 1-11. 

HOULGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Laxct vce ror (MeKee. Harrison. and 
others): Let's Talk, gr. 2; Building Your Language, gr. 3: Developing Your 
Enriching ) our Language, gr. 5; Improving ) our Language, gr. 6: 
Perjecting ) our Language, gr. 8. 


Language, gr. 
Vastering ) our Language, gr. 7: 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. Helping Children U rite ( Applegate). 
IROQUOIS PUB. CO. to Goop Exctisin Sermes: Bhs. 3-6 (Shattuck and 
Cauley); Bks. 7-8 (Ahles and Lawlor). 
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LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. Tue Excusu Sentes (Shane, Ferris, and 
heener): First Steps to Good English, gr. 2; Easy Steps to Good English, gr. 3; On 
the Trail to Geod English, gr. 4: Pathways to Good English, gr. 5; Building Good 
English, gr. 6; Growth in Good English, gr. 7; Using Good English, gr. 8. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Excusn ror Topay Series} (Noar, Threlkeld, and oth- 
ers): Gr. 3-8. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. Berrer (Greene, McBroom, Mos- 
crip, Gillett, and Ashley), gr. 3-12. Darcy in Lancuace (Arey, Betts, 
Greene, and Liddell), gr. 3-8. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Basic Lawcuace Procxam (Monroe, Artley, and 
Gray) Curricutem FouNpaATION Series: We Tali, Spell, and Write, gr. We 
Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 1°; We Talk, Spell, and W rite, gr. 2. 

L. W. SINGER CO., INC. Tne Exsovine Excusn Sertes*t (Wolfe, Geyer, De- 
Lancey, and Hamilton): Bhs. 3-8. 

THE STECK CO. Growin Series} (Barclay, Bailey, and Works), 
worktext edition: Starting Language Right, bk. 4: Learning Language Rules, bk. 5; 
Forming Language Habits, bk. 6; Using Language Rules, bk. 7; Improving Lan- 
guage Habits, bk. 8. 

WORLD BOOK CO. Language Teaching in Grades One and Two (Dawson), 
handbook for teachers. Lancuace ror Dairy Use*? (Dawson, Miller, and others), 
Gr. 3-8. Teaching Language in the Grades (Dawson), methods book for teachers. 


HANDWRITING 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Kirrie’s Pexmansuip (Kittle): Manuseript Edition, 
Bks, 1-3; Cursive Edition, Bks. 4-0. 

NOBLE & NOBLE, Easy Srees iy Manusceiet Wrrrtve Seems (Lewry): Begin- 
ner’s Book One; Our Writing Book; First Grade Pupil’s Bookt; Second Grade 
Pupil’s Book; Easy Steps in Cursive Writing. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Stone AND Smatcey’s Devetorpmentan Baste 
Procaam: Bks. 1-3, manuscript; Bks. 4-8, cursive. Alphabet Wall 
Cards included for each grade. 


PHONICS 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC, Harvey Times wernt Sounps} (Thompson): 1-3. 
orkbooks. 

IROQUOIS PUB. CO. THe New See 
Southworth): Bks. 1-3. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Reading with Phonics} (May and Wingo); 
Reading with Phonics (Wingo and Hletko), bks. 1-3. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, Puostcs We Use (Meighen, Pratt. and Halvorsen): Bk. 
1, primer; Bk. B, gr. 1; Bk. C, gr. 2; Bho 3: Bh. mid. gr. ( Workbooks.) 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO, Pruonics Skicirexts (MeCrory and Watts): Gr. 1-5. 


SPELLING 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. to Procress? (Betts and Arey): text- 
book form, Gr. 2-0; 3-bk. edition, Gr. 24, 5-6, 7-4. Dinteten 
(Betts and Arey): text-workbook form, On Our Way, rev. gr. 2: Moving U p, rev. 
gr. 3: Down the Path, gr. 4; Finding New UW ays, gr. 5: Clearing the Ground, gr. 6; 
New Frontiers, gr. 7; Looking Ahead, gr. 8. 
BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Sreciine in tHe Lancu ace 
ton, Northey, and Ritter): Gr. 2-4. 

GINN & CO. My Sretiine (Yoakam and Daw): Bis. 2-8. 

HEATH & CO, ro (Wheeler and Moore): Bhs, 2-8. 
My SPELLING Stupysook (Wheeler and Moore): Gr. 2-4. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO, Newton-Hanna Day-ny-Day Sreceens: Bhs, 2-8. 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC, New ( Almack, Staffelbach, and 
Williams): Gr. 2-8. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, My Books} (Breed and Seale): 2-4, cloth- 
bound; also in paper-bound text-workbook form, Bhs. 1-8. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Tue Pures’ Own Vocanutary rev.*} (Gates, 
Rinsland, Sartorius, and Peardon): Bhs. 2-4, in clothbound and text-workbook 
editions. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. Mastery (Patton): Textbook edi- 
tion, Gr. 2-3, Gr. 4-8; skilltext edition, Gr. 1-4. 

NOBLE & NOBLE. Correct Semmes (Taylor, Gilmartin, and Boylan): 
Gr. 2-8. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. Topay 
Gr. 2-8. 

SILVER BURDETT CO. Worn Power (Billington): Work- 
book edition, Using Words We Anow, gr. 2; Using Words We Write, gr. 3: Using 
Words We Need, gr. 4; Using Words with Meaning, gr. 5; Using W ords with Skill, 
er. 6; Using Words with Judgment, gr. 7; Using Words with Power, gr. 8; text- 


book edition}, Gr. 2-8. Teachers’ Guides contain speech program. 


ano Say Senses? (Arnold, Bonney, and 


Seatwork for 


Ants (Francis, Wel 


(Lee, Stinebaugh, and Lee): 


THE STECK CO. My Imacinany Line Sertes (Ayer and Townsend) 
Manuscript, Gr. 1-3; Cursive, Gr. 4-8. 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. Sretiinc Goats Texts Sentes (Lambader, Kottmeyer, and 
Wickey): Gr. 2-8. Sprtiine Macic (Kottmeyer and Lambader): Bk. 1, gr. 4-6; Bk. 
gr. 7-9. 


DICTIONARIES 


THE AMERICAN BOOK CO. 4 Dictionary for Boys and Girls. 
THE MACMILLAN CO. Vacmillan’s Modern Dictionary, rev. (Overton). 


NOBLE & NOBLE, My First Dictionary (Oftedah! and Jacobs). The Rainbou 
Dictionary (Wright). 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Dictionaries: Beginning Dic- 
tionary, gr. 4-5; Junior Dictionary, rev. gr. 5-8. 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO, The Winston Dictionary for Schools. 


To Strengthen and Enrich 
Your Reading Program 


The SUCCESSFUL LIVING 
SERIES Develops . . . 


PATTERNS FOR CITIZENSHIP by 
conveying ideas for right living through 
stories related to experiences in the 
child’s natural and social environment. 
READING FOR PLEASURE with bright, 
lively stories that are easy and enjoyable to 
read. Appropriate, colorful illustrations, 
READING SKILLS SYSTEMATICALLY 
with carefully controlled vocabulary, word 
repetition, build-up of paragraphs. 


BUSY DAYS Preprimer Paper $0.60 


Cloth 1.20 

SCHOOL AND PLAY Primer Cloth 1.40 
WE LIVE AND GROW Grade 1 Cloth 1.48 
MAKING FRIENDS Grade 2 Cloth 1.56 

* SHARING TOGETHER Grade 3 Cloth 1.60 
| OURSELVES AND OTHERS Grade 4 Cloth 1.64 
| RICHER LIVING Grade 5 Cloth 1.68 
* KNOWING OUR WORLD Grade 6 Cloth 1.68 


Action! Excitement! Real Cowboys! 


THE COWBOY SAM BOOKS 


For youngsters who live and breathe 
nothing but cowboys here are the first 
easy-to-read books to capture the true 
flavor of the West today. There is nothing 
dude about Cowboy Sam, his ranch, or 
his adventures. These are books children 
want to read, and the illustrations by 
Jack Merryweather add to the fun. 


COWBOY SAM 
COWBOY SAM 
COWBOY SAM 
COWBOY SAM 


Primer $1.28 
AND FREDDY Gr. 1 $1.32 

AND THE RODEO Gr. 2 $1.40 
AND THE RUSTLERS Gr. 8 $1.68 


AMERICANS IN ACTION SERIES 


Colorful, inspiring, and authentic stories 
of the outstanding deeds and character 
of forty famous American men and 
women. Each action-packed biography is 
complete in itself. Pictures by Dirk Gring- 
huis vividly portray the personalities. 
FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM 
LEADERS OF THE FRONTIER 
BUILDERS FOR PROGRESS 
LATIN-AMERICAN LEADERS 


Exciting Stories 
of Achievement! 


Grades 5-6. Each book 192 pages with 
30 illustrations, price $1.60 


Flies Into Young Readers’ Hearts 
ROD, THE SKY LAD 


To be a pilot—that is the ambition of Rod 
Coleman and of those who read this story 
of his adventures. A fascinating narrative 
of both the glamor and the facts of flying. 


32 illustration. Grades 5-6 $1.48 
~ 


How to be Polite and Still Have Fun! 
LET’S BE POPULAR 


hy A lightly written but practical guide to wholesome 
\\ popularity. The emphasis is always on true courtesy 
A based on thoughtfulness rather than formal rules. 
Ear-tickling verses, eye-catching pictures. 
AS Grades 7-9. . $1.48 
Get complete description of these and many other Good Books for Children's 
Reading—science, biography, travel, character building, adventure, social 


studies.—Write today for illustrated Catalog No. 348. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY - 
1632 Indiana Avenue 


Chicago 16, IMinois 
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LANGUAGE ROUNDUP, Grades 3-6 
PUZZLE FUN and 
PUZZLE FUN—TEACHER’S EDITION 
Each book in the LANGUAGE ROUNDUP set s a complete, well- 
round i's prow Ihe enjoyable exercises provide abundant 
opport | writt expression n correct 
us ir, capitalization and punctua 
t | l. Exnpt wiven to sentence 
struct t t f ter sen 
Fees The PUZZLE FUN prow: pre les a wealth of deliehtful reading 
— readiness material at the beginners level. ‘The TEACHER'S EDI- 
ee TION contait tories at por for the listening period and ecasy-to- 
3 follow directions for the fur ving activiti« 
ae y Write for price catalog No, 53 
The MeCormick-Mathers Publishing Company 
i Wichita, Kansas Columbus, Ohio 


Do you need help 


The only graded basic 


GENERAL MANUAL for entire series 
to ide ntify els”? 
fo organiz 


“starting reading le 


corrective reading groups 


TEACHER'S GUIDE BOOKS for each title 
@ to guide skill det 


‘ lopme 


: @ to capitalize on an interest approach 


Send for FREE wall chart and information 


aes WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CAGO 16, 


2831 SOUTH PARKWAY e CHI 
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; HGH INTEREST LEVEL BOOKS FOR LOW ABILITY READERS 


for RETARDED READERS 
SLOW 


Have you seen 
“Friday—The Arapaho 
Indian’’? A new, 

very low “starting level’’ 
book to lure the 

very low achiever. 


ILLINOIS 


| 


Social Studies 


Livine Sertest (Wilson, Wilson, and 
UW here Our Ways of Living Come 
Richer W ays of Living, gr. 7. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Our Ways or 
Erb): Bays of Living in Many Lands, gr. 4; 
From, gr. 5; Living in the Age of Machines, gr. 6; 
BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Soctan Srupies Seats (Michaels and Mason): 
Come and Read, preprimer; A Day in School, primer: All around Us, gr. 1; Home 
Is Fun, gr. 1-2. Tre Comores of Amenica Sentes (Comfort), gr. 4-6: Chil- 
dren of the Mavflower: Childien of the Colonies; Flathboats and Wagon W heels: 
Prairie Schooners West. Americans ActION Sentes, gr. 5-8: Fighters for Free- 
dom; Leaders of the Frontier: Builders for Progress; Latin-American Leaders, 


BOBBS-MERRILL CO, Citizenship (Sherwood), gr. 7-8. Our America (Melbo), 
gr. 4-5. 

DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Sweet Land of Liberty, A Graphic Story of Our De- 
mocracy (Bacon). Abridged Elementary School Atlas (Denoyer). 
FOLLETT PUB, CO. Fouterr Sociat. Sruptes Sertest (Meyer, Hamer, 
and others): Billy and His Family, readiness: Billy and His Friends, primer; Billy 
Goes to School, gr. 1: Billy Lives in Maplewood, gr. 2; Workers at Home and 
fway*, gr. 3: Friends Near and Far*, gr. 4: The New W orld and Its Growth*, gr 
5: Our American Neighbors*, er. 6: The Old World and Its Gijts*, gr. 7; Alter- 
nate series, The New UW orld and Its Growth 


*, ar. 53 The Old W orld and Its Gifts*, 
er. 6; Our Southern Neighbors*, gr. 7; Our Northern and Pacific Neighbors, gr. 
6-7. 


GINN & CO. 
about Linda and Lee, gr. 1; 
$: Your People and Mine* 
er. 5: Your orld and Mine (Dawson), 
denning), gr. 7. 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC, FuNpamentats oF (Blough and Swit- 
ver): Civics and You, state supplements for 15 states. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, America’s Debt to the Old World (Beeby), 
CHARLES MERRILL CO. America Sentes: onderful America, gr. 3-4: 


Onward, America! gr. 4-5; America’s Treasures, gr. 5-6; America’s Southern Neigh- 
bors, gr. 6 and above, 

NOBLE & NOBLE, Graven Soctat Stuotms (Whalen and Baldwin): Our America, 
er. 5; Living and Working Together in the United States and in the W orld. 


RAND MeNALLY & CO. Paimany Sociat Reavers Cordier. and 
Robert): Everyone Wants a Home, primer; Many Homes, gr. 1: Friendly Neigh- 
bors, gr. 2; All around America, gr. 3. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. Everybody's Business 
parents and teachers of elementary grades. ) outh 
Lveryday Citizenship (Jones). gr. 9. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Soctat Proceaw 
Sentes (Hanna. Hoyt, Potter, and others): Tom and Susan, primer: Peter's Fami- 
lyt. er. 1: Hello, Davidt, er. 2: Someday Soont, er. 2-3: New Centervillet, or. 3: 
Cross-Countryt, gr. 4: UV ithout Machinery, gr. 3-4: Pioneering in Ten Communities, 
er. 4-5: This Useful WU orld, er. 5-6: Waking the Goods We Need, er. 6-8: Marketing 
the Things We Use, gr. 6-8; Living in Our America, gr. 7-8. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Sociat Srupies Sextes (Moore, Painter, 
and others): Working and Playing, gr. 1; isiting Neighbors, gr. 2: Building 
Our Town, gr. 3; Building Our Communities, gr. 4: Buil« ling Our America*, gr. 
5-6; Building Our W orld*, gr. 6; Building a Free Nation*, gr. 7-8. 

JOUN WINSTON CO. Winston re WAL Stupies Serves ( Willeockson, Sneda 
ker, Bowen, and Powers: Roy A. Price, Chief Consultant): Nancy's orld, 
er. 1: Tom’s Town, » 2: Other Places, gr. 3; Toward Better Living, gr. 4; Toward 
Stade orn America, gr. 5; Living in Latin America, gr. 6. 


GEOGRAPHY 
ALLYN AND BACON, INC, The Community Where I Live 


Wonderful Earth (Townsend), gr. 4, Tovay Senies* 
Journeys through Many Lands, gr. 4; Journeys through the Americas, gr. 5; 
and Europe Overseas, gr. 6; Asia, Latin America, United States, gr. 7-8. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO. Children of Our World*} (Carpenter), gr. 4. Our Little 
Neighbors at Work and Play** (Carpenter). Home Geography (Reeder and Ren- 
ner). Around the World with the Children* (Carpemer). How the World Lives 
and orks*} (Brigham and McFarlane), 

BOBBS-MERRILL CO. The World about Us (Poole, Barton, and Melbo), gr. 4. 
CeocraPHy FouNpation Barton. and ty Through the Day, 
gr. 1; From Season to Season, gr. 2; In Country and City, ar. 3. 

GINN & CO, Arwoor ano Thomas Stories, gr. 3: 
isits in Other Lands, gr. 4; The American Nations, gr. 5: Nations Overseas, gr. 6; 
the United States in the Western World, The W orld at W ork, The Growth of Na- 
tions, 3 bks., er. 7-8 

IROQUOIS PUB. CO, Seates* (Thurston. Faigle. and Bod- 
ley): Home Geography; Peoples of Other Lands; North America and South 
imerica: The Old World Continents; South America and the Old World Conti- 
nents; W orld Geography. 

THE MACMILLAN CO, Basar Geockarmiest Our Earth, gr. 3; 
€ sing Our Earth, gr. 4; Living on Our Earth, gr. 5; At Home on Our Earth, gr. 6: 
Neighbors on Our Earth, gr. 7; Our Earth and Man, gr. 8. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. Reapews, er. 4-6. 
Vany Lands; North American and Island Neighbors; European Neighbors; 
bors in Asia and Australia; or 20 individual titles. 

RAND MeNALLY & CO. Tre MeConsvett Grocrariies (MeConnell and others): 
Geography around the Home; Geography of Many Lands; Geography of American 
Peoples; Geography of World Peoples; Geography of a Working World; Geog- 
raphy and W orld Affairs. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Cross Country 
Geography} (Hanna and Williams}. 


SILVER BURDETT CO. 


Tincs-Apams Soctat (Bks. 1-3 Thomas): Stories 
Stories about Sally, gr. 2: Your Town and Mine", gr. 
(Mackenzie). gr. 4: ) our Country and Mine (Brown), 


gr. 6; ) our Country and the UW orld (Glen- 


gr. 6-7. 


Our Children (Applegate), for 
Decides; Group Guidance in 


Fou xpation 


(Pierce), gr. 3. Our 
(Stull and Hateh) ; 
Europe 


Neighbors in 
Neigh- 


(Hanna and Kohn), gr. 4; Global 


MAN IN His Worto Sertes*} (Barrows, Parker, and 
Our Big World, gr. 4; The American Continents, gr. 5: Old World 
Lands, er. 6; A orld iew, er. or Jr. Is, Filmstrips lo go with books. 


JOUN C. WINSTON CO. Our Geoceswuy 
Sorenson): Our Neighbors at Home, ger. 3: 
Neighbors in the Americas, gr. 5: 


5; Neighbors across the Seas, gr. 6-7 


Serensen): 


(Smith, Carls, and 

Neighbors around the World, gr. 4: 

Ne righbors in the United States and Canada, gr. 
3 Neighbors in Latin America, gr. 6-7, 
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ACTIVITY 
GUIDE BOOKS 


The Golden Book of Programs 
Here is an outstanding new book that 
provides a constant supply of program 
material for elementary schools, carefully 


planned to meet the teacher's needs. 
The Golden Book of Programs contains 
128 large-size pages devoted to plays 
songs, recitations, choral readings, and 
rhythms for holidays and other special 
days. Each of these five sections is or- 
ganized on a chronological basis, from 
September through June, and each is pre- 


ceded by helpful suggestions.  Illustra- 
tions accompanying the plays suggest 
appropriate costuming. Contents are 


fully indexed, not only by holidays but 
also by grade groupings. Price, postpaid, 
Hard Cover, $2.50 Paper Cover, $2.00 


Stories to Read and Tell 
139 stories, for every purpose and occa- 
sion. Stories are grouped under these 
headings: Tales of Fancy; Children. of 
Other Lands and Times; Animals and 
Other Living Things; Christmas Stories; 
Other Special Days and Occasions; For 
Almost Any Day. A classified index pre- 
sents the titles in 59 groups. There are 
stories that are informative, that tie in 
with social studies, and that are suitable 
for every school month. Price, postpaid, 


Hard Cover, $2.50 Paper Cover, $2.00 


The New Handcraft Book 
Now, every teacher can have a craft pro- 
gram for her pupils at little or no cost. 
The New Handcraft Book offers in com- 
plete detail 145 individual craft projects 
using materials that are readily available 
without cost, or that can be purchased in- 
expensively. A craft program is an easy, 
effective way to teach. It is always pop- 
ular with children and the things they pro- 
duce often serve to illustrate social stud- 
ies or science lessons. The program out- 
lined in The New Handcraft Book offers 
training in using materials neatly with a 
minimum of waste, as well as in handling 
tools and other equipment. Postpaid, 
Hard Cover, $2.50 Paper Cover, $2.00 


Order from: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING 


THE New ARITHMETIC 


By John T. Johnson, Ph. D. 

A series of 12 text-workbooks for Grades 3 
through * providing for individual differences 
in learning by differentiating its subject 
matter. 

Dr. Johnson's analysis of the content mat- 
ter of arithmetic has enabled him to include 
all necessary material, both in skills and 
problems, in much less space than heretofore. 
This, with the creation of a new technique, 
makes the happy possibility of having nearly 


every child learn to a full mastery Two 
factors (essential to all learning), confidence 
and enjeyment, are established for every 
child icecompanying survey testa are in 


preparation. 
By the same author 

NUMOGRAMS 
Arithmetic is fun and much valuable drill 
provided by the use of the four games of this 
set. Game 1: Easy Addition & Subtraction; 
Game 2: Difficult Addition & Subtraction; 
Game 3: ‘asy Multiplication & Division; 
: Difficult ation & Division. 
$1 games $.40 
below 


ultiy 
>; separate 
» the form 


Came 
Complete Set, 
each, postpaid 


THE KING COMPANY, Publ’ rs, Dept. 1521, 
4609 N. Clark Street, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Send NUMOGRAMS 
Complete Sets, Grades 
Game No. 40c each, 
Amount enclosed .... (Orders for $2.00 or 
more charged to a school or school district.) 


3-8, $1.25, postpaid 
postpaid 


Name. Position 
Complete Address...... 
Send full information on THE NEW 
‘ARITHMETIC, 


HISTORY 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Our America (Townsend), Gr. 4-5. First Adventures 
in History} (Townsend), workbook. New BV orld’s Foundations in the Old (West 
and West), gr. 6. European Backgrounds (West and West), workbook, gr. 6. The 
Story of Our Country (West and West), gr. 7-8. Our Country's Story (West and 
West), workbook, er. 7-8. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Out of the Past (Wilson, Wilson, and others), gr. 6-7; 
dmerican History*} (Wilson and Lamb), gr. 7-8. Tue Westwaro Marcu cr Man 
(Knowlton, Gerson, and others): Our Past in Western Europet; Our America 
Past and Present. Founders of Our Nation (Halleck and Frantz); Makers of Our 
Nation (Halleck and Frantz). 


GINN & CO. Heroes, Heroines, and Holidays (Thomas and Kelty); Life in Early 
imerica** (helty); Life in Modern America®} (Welty); The Story of Life in 
{merica*? (Welty); Other Lands and Other Times*} (Welty). 


D. C. HEATH & CO. History ox THe Marcu (Nevins and others): 
Pioneer Children of America, gr. 3; Leaders in Other Lands, gr. 4: Makers of the 
imericas, 2nd ed. gr. 5-6; Builders of the Old W orld, 2nd ed. gr. 5-6; America 
Land of Freedom, 2ud ed. gr. 7-8. 


IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Tite Troguots History 
worth): Long Ago in the Old W orld; Eariy Days in the New W orld; The Story of 
Our America. American History Time Line and Date Chart (Southworth). Time 
Line and Date Chart for All History (Southworth). 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. Deverorine Crviization: Great Names in 
imerican History (Gilmartin and Skehan), gr. 4; Our Country (Beeby. Hanna, 
and MeClure), gr.5; 4 World Background for the United States (MeClure, Sheck, 
and Wright), gr. 6; The Background of Modern Nations (MeClure, Sheck, and 
Wright), gr. 7; The United States of America (MeClure and Yarbrough), gr. 7-8. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, Our Own United States (Ellis). 


THE MACMILLAN CO. MeGuine [ELeMentany Histories: They Made America 
Great, gr. 3-4; The Story of America’s Freedom, er. 5; The Backgrounds of Ameri- 
ca’s Freedom, gr. 6: America Then and Now, gr. 5, and The Past Lives Again, gr. 6, 
2-bk. series; Glimpses into the Long Ago, Brave Young Land, and A Full-grown 
Nation, gr. 3-6, 3-bk. series. The Rise of Our Free Nation*, rev. (MeGuire and 
Portwood), gr. 7-8. 

RAND MeNALLY & CO. Tre 
ner; History of Young America; History of W orld Peoples; 
States. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. Our New Land (Barker, Cavanah, and Webb). Our 
New Nation (id.). The Old World (Grimm and Hughes). The Story of Our Coun- 
try (Barker, Alsager, Webb). All int. gr. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO, Living in Our America (Quillen and Krug), History 
for Young Citizens, gr. 7 


(Seuthworth and South. 


History for the Begin- 
History of the United 


THE STECK CO, Steck History Sentes (Portwood) : 
Our Nation, gr. 7-8. worktext edition. 

WEBSTER PUB. CO. 
ers}: Now and Then Stories, gr. 3: 
Growth, gr. 9 


Our United States, gr. 5-6; 


American Lire History Sentest (Ames, Ames, 


Wy Country's Beginnings, gr. 4: 
Vy Country's Heritage, gr. 6; My 


and oth- 
My Country's 


5; My Country, gr. 5: imerica, gr. 


WINSTON CO. Tue Stories of American Pio- 
Stories of American kxplorers and Settlers, gr. 4-5; Stories of Ameri- 


JOUN C, 
neers, gr. 3-4; 
can Leaders, gr. 5-6. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SOCIAL SCIENCE READERS 


ALLYN AND BACON, ING, Our Wonderful Earth (Townsend), gr. 3-4. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Tie Faum Lire Reapers (Beaty): Story Pictures of 
Farm Work, gr. 1-2; Story Pictures of Farm Animals, gr. 1-2; Story Pictures of 
Farm Foods, gr. 2-3. New Scrncetroceapuy Reavers (Beaty), gr. 5-8: The Ocean 
Book; The Mountain Book; The River Book, 


BOBBS-MERRILL CO, Counrey’s Nationa Parks (Melbo): 2 vol. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. Fun Fino Our (Witty and Eney. Brit. Films, Ine.), 
pric: Three Little Kittens; Gray Squirrel; Shep, the Farm Dog; Farm Animals; 
The Fireman; The Mailman; The Food Store; A Day at the Fair. OUR Growing 
Sexiest (Mitchell and others), pri-int.: Farm and City; Animats, Plants, 
and Machines; Our Country. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, Why We 


and Neighbor, Canada (Remington). 


THE MACMILLAN CO, Arounn tHe Greocrarpuy Reavers, gr. 4-6: Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand (lrwin and lewin!; Great Britain and Canada (Russell) 

Islands of the Western Pacific (Lewis); The Near East, Southeast Asia, and Alaska 
and Hawaii, in prep. Tut Senres “ll, Friebele, and Smith): Fun at the 
Playground, gr. 2; Fun in Swimming, gr. 3; Fun Outdoors, gr. 4. Democracy S¥- 
nies, rev. (Cutright and Charters): School "brie nds, aes Let's Take Turns, gr. 
1: Enjoving Our Land, gr. 2: Your Land and Mine, gr. Toward Freedom, gr. 4: 
Pioneering in Democracy, gr. 5; The Way of sad eotetal er. 6: The Growth of 
Democracy, gr. 7: Working for Democracy, gr. 8. Tie Inter-American Seats 
(Sanchez): The Day before Yesterday in America (Bowden and others); The 
Lands of Middle America (Castaneda and others); Spanish Gold (Delaney and 
Sanchez); Our Friends of South America (Barr, Jones, and Delaney). Sociat Sivp- 
wes Seeves? (Cutright and Charters): Living Together at Home and at School: Liv- 
ing Together in Town and Country. Aviation Reavens: Straight Up (Lent), gr. 1: 
Straight Down (Lem), gv. 2; Planes for Bob and Andy (uber, Salisbury. and 
Gates), gr. 3; Airplanes at Work (Whipple), gr. 4: The Men Who Gave Us U ings 
(Cohen), gr. 5; Aviation Science for Boys and Girls (Arey), gr. 6. 

NOBLE & NOBLE. On the Farm (Langham), gr. 2: The Grocery Man (Wolf 
and Holmes), gr. 1-2; New York Today (Whalen and Baldwin), gr. 4; New York 
Yesterday (Whalen and West), gr. 4; Short Stories of Famous Women (Wana- 
maker), gr. 4; Short Stories of Famous Men (Reynolds and Mizell), gr. 4. 
ROW, PETERSON & CO. Prorte Seates (Cavanah and others): 

books called U nitexts, six titles in each of 6 groups. 

SILVER BURDETT CO. Critonen oF tHe U.S.A. (compiled by Cook): Stories 
from the East and North: Stories from the South; Stories from the West; Your 
Neighbors in South America (Melbo, Miedema, and Carlson). 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Tie Soctat Leannincs Series (Smith): Beb's 
Story of the Retail Food Market, gr. 1-3; Mother's Story of Dairying, gr. 13; Bill's 
Story of the Wholesale Produce Market, gr. 1-3; Joe’s Story of the Airport, gr. 1-3. 


Celebrate Our Holidays (Curtis). Our Friend 


36 small 


use 
almost every day 


& POEMS including 
Pcter Rabbit 

The Litthe Red Hen 
Over in the Meadow 
How Charlie Mad 


FAMOUS AUTHORS 
including 

Edward Lear 

Rudyard Kipling 


Robt. Louis Stevenson 
Christina Rossetts 
A. A. Milne 


NOTED 
The Brownies 
oa including 
The House That Jack 


_Buik P Randolph Caldecott 
The King’s Breakfast Jessie Wilcox Smith 


Old Mother Hubbard Walter Crane 


Teachers using the Better Homes & Gar- 
dens Story Book, are enthusiastic about its 
appeal to children. Here in’ one low-cost 
volume are so many stories they enjoy tell- 
ing or reading aloud so many famous 
characters that children love. 

Ix the Better Homes & Gardens Story 
Book in YOUR elass-room library? Not 
yet? Then we hope you'll accept our free 
inspection offer, We feel sure you'll ad- 
mire the six-color cover, stamped on heavy 
buckram the fine paper the easy-to- 
read type. And we wlieve you'll be de- 
lighted with the selection of best-loved 
stories and poems in children’s literature. 

The coupon below is for your conven. 
ience. Vlease send it now. 


FREE--Inspection Copy--Send Coupon 


Book Dept... Better Homes & Gardens 

$03 Meredith Bidg., Des Moines 3, lowa 

For free ten-day Inspection, please send me 

the Better Homes & Gardens Story Book 
regular price $2.95. 1 understand that I 

can keep the book at the special teachers’ 

price of $2.00. (Offer good only in US.) 


Name of Teacher 
Name of School 


Address 
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| This is your program 


| 
| 


THE 1952 EDITION 


MAKING 


SURE 
OF 
ARITHMETIC 


tested learning organization re- 


in . 
fined and strengthened to the spec 


BVJOVIVG ENGLISH 


F 0 R G R A D E $ 3 -.6 interest for children today .. . all 


New FIRST EDITION in full four- | based on the constructive sugges- 
color printing. A warm, friendly, tions of classroom teachers, cager 
personal approach to the ‘teaching |to make this successful series assure 
of the four, basis English skills: 
Speaking, Listeniag, Reading,and 
Writing. Write for information. 


THE L.W. SINGER CO., INC. 


fications of teachers who have used 


the series for five years. 


New teaching ideas. new illustra- 


even greater success in developing 


|permanent power in arithmetic. 


- 2 ear 
249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 
2, § Morton * Gray * Springstun * Schaat 
Please send me free information about 
4 THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES, GRADES 3-6. 5 
NAME SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 

meen 3 | NEW YORK 45 East 17 Street 
SCHOOL | CHICAGO 221 East 20 Street 
8 row 
ADDRESS DALLAS 707 Bro de Street 
' 8 SAN FRANCISCO 604 Mission Street 
City. 
STATE ‘ 


FREE REPRINTS 


A maximum of five free reprints 
of this Textbook Supplement 
are available to any schocl. 
Additional copies will be 
mailed at 5 cents each. Write 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Book Supplement Dansville, N.Y. 


BEGINNER'S BOOK ONE 


FIRST GRADE BOOK 
| SECOND GRADE PUPIL's BOOK 
| | 4¢2waper sear 
ALPHABET Wait CHARTS (ve 
| | MEANINGFUL woRKBOO* 
by 1 weTor BuRGER, 
| OUR 2nd NUMBER BOOK 
| 100! REVIEW EXERC p 9.50; € 


ARITHMETIC by Win JANSEN. 


A 
NOBLE AND NOBLE. ishers Inc. 
67 IRVING PLACE + NEW YORK3 N.Y. 


SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING 
By 
Smith Clarke - Henderson - Jones 
For Grades | 9 


THROUGH THE SEASONS (5) 
BENEATH THE SKIES (6) 

AROUND THE CLOCK (3) EXPLORING MODERN SCIENCE (7) 
ACROSS THE LAND (4) ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE (8) 
USING MODERN SCIENCE (9) 


IPPINCOTT 


ALONG THE WAY (1) 
UNDER THE SUN (2) 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
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UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. New avour tHe Soutnwest (Kelly): Trail 
Riders, gr. 3-4; Colonists and Caravans, gr. 4-5; Tales for a Tenderfoot, gr. 5-6; 
Lujan Keturns, gr. 6-7. 


WEBSTER PUB, CO. Tre Onenr Reavens: Boys and Girls of the Orient (Stew- 
art). ar. 4: dn American Boy 4b isits the Orient (Greenbie), gr. 5: The Orient Past 
and Present (Seeger), gr. 6. 


WHEELER PUB, CO. Tie Amentcan Avvenroure (Betts): Friday—-The 
trapaho Indian and Squanto and the Pilgrims, reading level “A”; Pilot Jack 
Anight and Chief Black Hawk. reading level “B": Cowboys and Cattle Trails and 
Ait Carson, reading level “CC”: Buffalo Bill, Wild Bill Hickok, and Davy Crockett, 
reading level “D"; Daniel Boone, Fur Trappers of the Old West, The Rush for 
Gold, and John Paul Jones, reading level “E.” For slow learners and retarded 
readers. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC, Apvenrones in Scrence* (Carpenter, Bailey, and 
others): Adventures with Judy and Joe, gr. 1: Adventures with Bob and Don, gr. 
2: Adventures with Jane and Paul, gr. 3: Adventures with Doris and Billy, gr. 4; 
idventures with Jack and Jill, gr. 5; Adventures with Ruth and Jim, gr. 6. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Tue Marcu or Scr (Hunter and Whit- 
man): My Own Science Problems, gr. 6; Science in Our Social Life. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO, Science anno Constavation States (Thorn and others): 
Let's Find Out, gr. 1; Let’s Look Around, gr. 2; Let's See Why, gr. 3. 


GINN & CO. Ove or (Craig and others): Setence about Us, gr. 
1: Science through the ) ear, gr. 2: Science kvery Day, ex. 3: Exploring in Science, 
er. 4; Working with Science, gr. 5: New ddeas in Science, gr. 6; Going Forward 
with Science, gr. 7; Science Plans for Tomorrow, gr. 8. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. Partners with Nature (Green). gr. 5-8. 
Science Experiences with Home Equipment, Sctence Experiences with Inexpensive 
Equipment, Science Experiences with Ten-Cent-Store Equipment (all by Lynde}. 


IROQLOIS PUB, CO. Gexenat Science (Fowler, Collister, and Thurs- 
ton): Setence and You, gr. 7; Living with Science, gr. 8. 


J. B. LEPPINCOTT CO, Science rox Livine (Smith, Clarke, and others): 

flong the Way, er. 1: Under the Sun. gr. 2: Around the Clock, gr. 3: Across the 
Land, gr. 4; Through the Seasons, gr. 5: Beneath the Skies, gr. 6; Exploring Mod- 
ern Sctence, gr. 7: Enjoying Modern Science, gr. 8; Using Modern Science, gr. 9 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, Vother Nature’s Children (Curtis). 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. Basic Eotcation Sentes (Parker, Blough, and 
(PDonnell), gr. 1-9: 84 small books called Lanitexts. Science Experiences; Elemen- 
tary School (Parker). 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO, Basic Scr Fousxpation 
PRIMARY SCIENCE (Beauchamp. Crampton, and Gray): Look and Learn, 
er. All around Us. gr. 2: How Do We Anow’ gr. 3: DiscovenING OUR WoRLD 
(Beauchamp, Blough, and Williams): Bhs. 1-411, gr. 4-6; science prontems (Beau- 
champ, Maytield. and West): Bhs. L111, gr. 7-9. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Tire oF Science (Knox, Stone, 
and others): The onderworld Readiness Book; Bks, 16, Bks. 


SILVER BURDETT CO. New World of Science? (Burnett, Jaffe, and Zim): 


(eneral Science for Junior High School. Testhook included, 


L. W. SINGER CO. Tie avo Wity Science (Prasier, MaeCracken, 
and others): We See, preprimer: Sunshine and Rain, primer: Through the ) ear, 
er. |: Winter Comes and Goes, gr. 2; The Seasons Pass, ar. 3: The How and Why 
Club, gr. 4; How and Why Experiments, gr. 5: How and Why Discoveries, gr. 6: 
How and Why Explorations, gr. 7; How and Why Conclusions, gr. 8. 


THE STECK CO, Steck (ludspeth, Stecl and Hudspeth), 
worktext edition: Do You Anow? gr. 1: Things around Us, gr. 2: Here and There, 
er. 3: The World about Us, gr. 4: Life on Our Karth, er. 5: Waking Use of 
Science, gr. 6: Exploring Our W orld, gr. 7: Scientific Living, gr. 8. 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO, Science States (Dowling, Freeman, and 
others): 1 Wonder Why, gr. 1: Seeing Why, gr. 2: Learning Why, gr. 3; Explain- 
ing W hy, er. 4; Discovering Why, gr. 5; Understanding Why, gr. 6. 


Sa foty wr 


AMERICAN BOOK CO, Heatrn of Our Nation? (Brownell, Williams, and 
others): Hell and Happy, gr. 1: Clean and Strong, gr. 2; Fit and Ready, gr. 3: 
Safe and Sound, gr. 4: Hale and Hearty, gr. 5: Active and Alert, gr. 6: Living and 
Doing, gr. 7: Training for Living, gr. 8; The Human Body, gr. 7, 8 or 9 ABC 
Heatru Sertes} (Brownell and Evans): AMround the Clock, gr. 1; Blue Skies, gr. 
2: Come Rain, Come Shine, gr. 3; Among Friends, gr. 4: Broad Streets, gr. 5: 
Crossroads, gr. 6. Tite Roan to Savery, rev.” (Buckley, White, and others): Away 
We Got. gr. 1: Happy Times?, gr. 2: In Storm or Sunshine+, gr. 3: In Town and 
Country+, gr. 4; Here and There?, gr. 5; Around the ) ear}, gr. 6: On Land and 
Boater, gr. 7: Who Travels There, gr. 8. 


BOBBS-MERRILL CO. Tre Amenican Steves (Wilson and others): Our 
Good Health+, gr. 1: Healthy and Happy}, gr. 2: Everyday Health?, gr. 3; Health 
at Home and School, gr. 4; Health at Work and Play, gr. 5; Growing Healthfully, 
er. 6: Health Progress, gr. 7; Modern W avs to Health, or. 8. 


GINN & CO. Sare ano Heatruy Livinc? (Andress. Goldberger. and others): 
Spick and Span, gr. 1; Health Parade, gr. 2: Growing Big and Strong, gr. 3: Safety 
Every Day, gr. 4; Doing Y our Best for Health, gr. 5: Building Good Health, gr. 65 
Helping the Body in Its Work, gr. 7; The Healthy Home and Community, gr. 8. 
HEATH & CO. (Turner and others): Grow- 
ing Up, gr. 3: Keeping Safe and Weil, gr. 4: Gaining Health. er. 5: Cleanliness 
and Health Protection, gr. 6; Working for Community Health, gr. 7; Building 
Healthy Bodies, gr. 8. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC, Tie Row ro Heatrn Sexes (Jones. Morgan. and 
others): My First Health Book, gr. 1; My Second Health Book, gr. 2: Easy Steps 
to Health, gr. 3; Health Trails, gr. 4: Your Health and You. er. 5: Keeping 
Healthy, gr. 6; For Healthful Living, gr. 7; Good Health for Better Living, gr. 8. 
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LYONS & CARNAHAN, New Sentes (Bks. 1-3 Irwin, 
Tuttle, and Dekelver; Bks. 4-8 Burkhart. Chambers, and Maroney): Awake and 
Away, gr. 1; Growing Day by Day, gr. 2; Keeping Fit jor Fun, gr. 3; Good Health 
Is Fun}. gr. 4; Your Health and Happiness*. gr. 5; Builders for Good Health*, gr. 
6; Health for Young Americanst, gr. 7; Working Together for Healtht, gr. 8. 


Everyday Safety (Evans). My Heattu Book (Cornwell): Gr. 4-5. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. Tovay’s Heattu anno Growrn Series® (Charters, 
Smiley, and Strang): Health and Fun (Workbook). gr. 1; Health through the 
Year, gr. 2: Health Secrets, rev.. gr. 3; Healthful Ways, rev. gr. 4; Let's Be 
Healthy, vev.. er. 5; Habits, Healthful and Safe, rev., gr. 6; Growing Up Healthily, 
rev., gr. 7; A Sound Body, rev., gr. 8. 4 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Hravrn ano Persona Devecopment Procram 
CurricuLtum Fouxpation Series (Baruch, Bauers. Gray, and others): Happy Days 
with Our Friends, gr. 1; Good Times with Our Friends, gr. 1: Three Friends, gr. 2; 
Five in the Family, gr. 3; The Girl Next Door, gr. 4; You, gr. 5; You and Others, 
gr. 6; You're Growing Up, gr. 7; Into ) our Teens, gr. 2. 


THE STECK CO. Sreck Heavtru Sentes (Townsend), worktext edition: Building 
a Healthy Body, gr. 7; Healthful Living, gr. 8. 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. Sarety Sam Sentes (Bartrug): Meet Safety Sam, gr. 1: 
Safety Sam's Friends, gr. 2; Growing Up with Safety Sam, gr. 3; Tips from Safety 
Sam, gr. 4; Growing Wise with Safety Sam, gr. 5; Playing Safe with Safety Sam, 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Tue American Sincert (Beattie, Wolverton, and oth- 


ers): Bks. 1-9 with guide, accompaniments, and records. 


FOLLETT PUB. CO. Merry Songs (Gomez), gr. 1-4. Together We Sing, enlarged 
(Fullerton and Wolfe). gr. 1-8: Together We Sing, lower gradest (Fullerton and 
Wolfe), gr. 1-4, 5 albums of records to accompany book; Together We Sing, upper 
grades} (Fullerton and Wolfe), gr. 5-8. 5 albums of records to accompany book. 
Dipper Full of Stars, gr. 7-8. How Man Made Music, gr. 8-9. 


GINN & CO. Our Sincine Worto (Pitts, Glenn. and Watters): The Aindergarten 
Book, kdg.; The First Grade Book, gr. 1; Singing As We Play, and Singing All 
the Day, primers: Singing on Our Way, gr. 2: Singing and Rhyming, gr. 3; Sing- 
ing Every Day, gr. 4; Singing Together, gr. 5: Singing in Harmony, gr. 6. 


SILVER BURDETT CO. New Music Horizons | MeConathy, Morgan. Mursell, 
and others): Music for karly Childhood, nursery school—kdg.; Bks. 1-4 14, gr. 1-6; 
World Music Horizons, gr. 7; American Music Horizons, gr. 8. Records; accom- 
paniments and interpretation for the teacher, Bhs. 1-11. Instrumental Horizons 
(inusic from New Music Horizons, Bks. 1-V1, scored by C. Paul Herfurth for ele- 
mentary ensemble and solo work): 12 books for separate instruments, 

THE STECK CO. Steck Music Series} (Milan), worktext edition: Music, bks. 2-5. 
UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. Tue Kinscetta Reapers (Kinseella): Storyland, gr. 2; 
The Man in the Drum, gr. 3; Folk Tales from Many Lands, gr. 4; Conrad's Magic 
Flight, gr. 5; Tales of Olden Days, gr. 6; Around the World in Story, gr. 7; His- 
tory Sings, gr. 8. (Sup. readers.) 


ART 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC, Arr ror Livinct (Stafford, Johnson, McEthiney) : 
Gr. 18. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. wirn Ant (Ellsworth and Andrews): Fun 
to Begin, gr. 1; Learning to Talk a New Way, gr. 2: Seeing and Doing, gr. 3; Dis- 
covering Surprises, gr. 4; Exploring and Making, gr. 5; Art Where We Live, gr. 6; 


Adventure at Y our Elbow, gr. 7; Everybody's Business, gr. 8; Teacher's Book. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC, Hapey Times wernt Numeers} (Fershing): Gr. 1-2. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Upton-Futter Arirumeticst: Gr. 3-8 Arnrrumeric 
Worksnore Senes (Upton and Uhlinger): 7 Can Count, gr. 1; 1 Can Add, gr. 2; 
Gr. 3-5, Urmaity Aritumetics (Strayer and Upton): 6-bk. series, Bks, 1-6; 
also in 3-bk. series. 


GINN & CO. Dairy Lire Anirumetics*} (Buswell, Brownell, and John): Jolly 
Numbers, primer; Jolly Numbers, bk. 1, Jolly Number Tales, bk. 1, gr. 1; Jolly 


Numbers, bk. 2, Jolly Number Tales, bk. 2, gr. 2; Gr. 3-8—also available in 3-bk. 
edition. 

D. HEATH & CO. Numper Reaviness Reviseo} (Campbell, Wren, and 
Osburn): Discovering Numbers, gr. 3: Number Experiences, gr. 4; Number Activi- 
ties, gr. 5; Exploring Numbers, gr. 6; Number Relations, gr. 7; Functional Num- 
bers, gr. 8. 

HENRY HOLT & CO. Everyoay Anitumetic (Douglas, Kinney, and Lentz): Jr. 
Bks. 1 and 2. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Masten Key Anirumerics (Ist and 2nd Bks. Hooper 
and Sleeper, others Clapp): First Book, gr. 1; Second Book, gr. 2; Bks. 3-28*, also 
in 3-bk. series. Anirumeric (Stern): Experimenting with Numbers, 
beg. course; Discovering Arithmetic, course one, gr. 1. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO, Numpers at Work*} (Patton and Young): Meet 
the Number Family, gr. 3; Learning to Use Numbers, gr. 4: How Numbers W ork, 
er. 5; What Numbers Can Do, gr. 6; Numbers in Your Life, gr. 7: Numbers for 
Everyone, gr. 8. How Many? How Much? gr. 1; Let's Find Out, gr. 2; text- 
workbooks. Building with Numbers, gr. 3-8, text-workbooks. 

THE KING CO. Tie New Artrumetic (Johnson): Bks, 1-12, gr. 3B-8A, 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. Learning Anirumeric (Lennes, Rogers, and 
Traver): Arithmetic Readiness, Part One and Part Two, gr. 1-2: Learning Arith- 
metic, gr. 3-8. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, Anirumetic ror You (Woody, Breed, and Overman): 
Guidance in Number W ork, Teacher's Book, gr. 1, gr. 2: Gr. 3-8. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Tre of Numeres*} (Carpenter and others): 
Arithmetic 3 (Swenson), gr. 3; Arithmetic 4 (Anderson), gr. 4; Arithmetic 5 


LEADING TEXTBOOK OFFERINGS 


Reading for Living Series 
by William H. Burton, Clara Belle Baker, Grace K. Kemp 


A complete basic program for grades one through three 


Ceography Foundation Series 
by Sidman P. Poole, Thomas F. Barton, Clara Belle Baker 


A readiness program in geography for grades one through three 


The World About Us 
by Sidman P. Poole, Thomas F. Barton, Irving Robert Melbo 


Basal geography text for service in grade four 


The American Health Series 
by Charles C. Wilson, John C. Almack, John L. Bracken, and Others 


A modern functional program for grades one through eight 


Correspondence solicited concerning 


these offerings for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana New York 16, New York 


</ GROWTH in 
ARITHMETIC 


By John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, 
Harold E. Moser and Rolland R. Smith 


Textbooks for grades 3-8 that develop 


@ Self-reliance in thinking with numbers 
Competence in problem solving 


M@ Speed and accuracy in computation 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC provides a meaningful, confi- 
dence-building program that assures a way to success for every 
child. Pupils become efficient users of arithmetic who can com- 
pute aceurately and rapidly and solve problems by self-reliant 


methods of analysis and attack. 


In a new design for learning, color and typography, as never 
before, facilitate learning and add to the child's interest and 


understanding. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 16 
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he 
“XPeriences In 


THE NEW 
BASIC READERS 
and THE BASIC 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


(We Talk, Spell, and Write) 

CURRICULUM 

FOUNDATION 

SERIES 


Wecan 

| Wetch us jy i write, too. 
row in waist 


Ask for the first-grade 


| [Predding 


third-grade prosr 


olor and FREE. 


| SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY] 


Chicago 11» Atlante 3 Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 New York 10 


FREE ON REQUEST! 


MAP and GLOBE Catalog 52 


with ideas. 


for beginners. 


information on new 11° x 17 


Everyday Games for Children 


A well-illustrated reference book contain- 
ing detailed instructions for over 300 games 


for all grades. Price, postpaid $3.50 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


New Full-Color 


Not just a catalog .. .packed 


HEALTH 


Describes teaching tools to 


fit each grade level. | @ | UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT 
Sr 
New simplified learning tools © 2. THE MYTH OF THE TERRIBLE TONSILS 
I Mattox M 


| @ 3. LEFTHANDEONESS. Paul Popence 1 
Use coupon. Check if @ 4. ARE COMIC BOOKS A MENACE? Thoma 
and il t 
you desire Catalog 52 or /s 


ACNE, THE TRAGEDY OF YOUTH. Norms 
k 


. 6. MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM 
U.S. & World maps in 8 colors. 
1 
@ 7. HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOUR FIRST 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY AID? Katharine Fo Wells 1 ents 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ilinois e 6. COMMENTS on DRUG ADDICTION. C. K 
Dea 
Pies i me HEALTH PUBLICATIONS CATALOGS 
format S & World Free upon request 
Mar Generows Quantity Diseeunts 
py of new 0-G talog 5 Quantity Prices Furnished Upon Request 
Name 
ae AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, lil. 
Address ORDER DEPARTMENT (21 


Denover-Geprert Co. | 


Name 
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; Arithmetic 6 (Pepper), gr. 6; Arithmetic 7 (Cuthbertson), gr. 7; 
Drake), gr. 8 


Saver), gr. 5 
a 


frithmetic 8 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. Anirumetic ror Tovay (Durell, Hagaman, and 
Smith): Gr. 1-8 

NOBLE & NOBLE. Meanixcect Worksook (Burger and 
Rossbach): Our First Number Book; Our Second Number Book. 

RAND MeNALLY & CO. How to Work wire Nemeers (Barden and Carter): 
First Number Pad, gr. 1; Second Number Pad, gr. 2. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. Row-Prrenson Artrumetic Books (Wheat. Wheat, 
Kauffman, and Douglass): Bhs. J-V 111, gr. 1-8. How to Teach Arithmetic (Wheat): 


for teachers. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Numbers We See® (Riess. Hartung, and Mahoney). 
er. 1. Nomeens tN Action® (Hartung. Van Engen. Mahoney): Bhs. 1-3. Syupy 
(Knight, Studebaker, and others): 3-8. 

SILYER BURDETT CO. Makixe of (Morton. Gray, and 


others): Gr. 1-2, text-workbooks:; Gr. 2-8, clothbound. 1952 revised edition, 


THE STECK CO. Workixe with Senies (Benbrook, Foerster, and 
shea): Bhs. 1 and 2), clothbound. Worktext edition, Bhs. 1-8. 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. Aovenrores wirtt (Osborn, Riefling, and 
others): Count Five, kdg.-gr. 1; Stories the Numbers Tell, gr. 1; Number Magic, 
er. 2: Busy Beaverst, er. 3: Range Riderst, gr. 4: Straight Shooters’, gr. 5: Air- 
plane Ace*, ev. 6: Home Run Hitters*, gr. 7: Cage Champions, gr. 8; first three, 
text-workbooks — others. clothbound. 

JOUN WINSTON CO. We Use® (Brueckner. Grossnickle. and 
others): Teatacorkbooks, gr. 1-2; Bhs. 3-8. Winston Antrumetics (Brueckner, 
(rossnickle, and Merton): Discovering Numbers, gr. 3; Learning Numbers, gr. 4; 
Exploring Numbers, gr. 5; Understanding Numbers, gr. 7; Knowing About Num 
hers, gr. 8. 

WORLD BOOK CO. Books ror Youxe Awentea (Clark, Otis, and 
Clark): My First Number Book; My Second Number Book; My Third Number 
Book. Growin in (Clark, Junge, Moser, and Smith): Bhs. 3-8, 


Addresses of Textbook Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave.. New York 11; 50 Beacon St., Boston &; 2231 
S. Parkway, Chicago 16; 181 Peachtree St NE, Atlanta 3; 560 Mission St 


F rancis« 5; 309 N. Preston St., Dalla 

American Book Co. 55 Fifth Ave., New Yor! 51 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11; 304 
Pike St., Cincinnati 2; 137 Newbury St., Boston 16; ¥1 Cone St... NW, Atlanta 3: 
2210 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1; 121 2nd St., San Francisco 


Beckley-Cardy'Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc.. 750 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 7; 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 

Follett Pub. Co., 1257 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5; 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg.. Park Sq., Boston 17; 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 
i2 Fifth Ave., “~w York 1 165 Luckie St., NW, Atlanta 3; 1510 Young St 
Dallas 1; 199 E. Gay St., Columbus 16, Ohio; 266 Fifth St., San Francisco 3. 

D.C. Heath & Co., Inc., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16; 180 Varick St., New Yor! 
i; 1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; , Atlanta 3; 182 2nd St., Sa 
Francisco 713 Browder St., 


Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 556 Mission St., ; 600 West Van Buren St 
Chicago; 383 Madison Ave., New York 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; 432 Fourth Ave, New York 16; 2500 


Prairie Ave Chicago 16; 715 Browder St., Dalla 1; 500 Howard St., Sa 
Franciseo 5, 
Iroquois Pub. Co., Inc.. broquois Bldg. Syracuse 2, N.Y.; 366 Madison Ave., 


rk 17; 767 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, At 
707 Browder St., Dallas 1 
The King Co., 4609 N. Clark St., Chicago 40 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., 325 S. Jefferson St., Chicage 6; 221 Fourth Ave... New York 
51 First St., San Francises ; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 441 W. Peachtree 
t., NE, Atlanta 3. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 233 W. Lake St., Chicago 6; East Washington Sq., Philadelphia 


707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 414 W. Peachtree St.. NE, Atlanta 3 
Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave... Chicago 16; 225 S. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; 148 Nassau St., NW. Atlanta 3; 2210 Pacifi Ave., Dallas 1; 367 South 
Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2; 408 SW Fifth Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave.. New York 11; 2450 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 
Ross Ave. and Akard St., Dallas 1; 500 Spring St.. NW, Atlanta 350 Mission 
St., San Francisco 5 


The MeCormick-Mathers Pub. Co., Box 2212, Wichita 1; 50 E. Spring St., Columbus; 
118 Spring St.. NW, Atlanta; 250 Park Ave., New York; 408 S. Fifth Ave., 
Portland, Ore 

Charles E. Merrill Co., 400 South Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio: 11 West 42nd St.. 
New York I8; San Francisco; Dallas 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Pl... New York 

Rand, Me oe & Co., 536 South Clark St., Chicago 5; 575 Mission St.. San Frar 

Fighth Ave., New York 11 

& Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Il; 104 S. Lexir 
Plains 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co,, 221 East Twentieth St.. Chicago 1¢ 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie St.. Chicago 11; 114 E. 28rd St.. New York 10; 
0) Pryor St., NE, Atlanta 3; 2210 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1; 186 W. Waverly Drive 


rton Ave., White 


Pasadena 2; 533 Mission St., San Fran 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave.. New York 17; 1006 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 5; 274 Spring St.. NW, Atlanta 3; 55 New Montgomery St., San Fran 
ri »; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1. 
Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St.. New York 3; 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 16; 604 
M St., San Francisco 5; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1 


i. Wes Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2, N-Y. 

The Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca, Austin 61 

University Pub. Co. 1126 Q St., Lincoln 1; 239 Fourth Ave.. New York 3; 2210 
Pacific Ave., Dallas 1; 1822 W. 13th St., Kansas City, Mo 

Webster Pub Co., 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3; 707 Browder St , Dallas 1; 441 

Peachtree St., NE, At ta 3; 367 S. Pasadena Ave., Pa sadena 2. 

The Wheeler Pub Co., 2831-35 S. Parkway, Chicago 16 

John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7; 2500 S. Prairie Ave. Chicago 
16; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 190 Waverly 
Drive, Pasadena 2. 

World Book Co. 313 Park Hill . Yonkers 5, N.Y.; 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16; 441 W. Peachtree Stre« Atlanta 3; 6 Beacon Street, Boston 8; 707 
Browder St., Dallas 1; 121 2nd St., San Francisco 5, 
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Armstrong Roberts 


Are You an Easter Bunny ? 


Alan is asking this question of — but Browny, the rabbit in Alan’s 
the white rabbit he is holding. other hand, looks wise. Do you 
Snowball isn’t going to tell, suppose he knows the answer? 


} 
~ 
. A 
| 
| 
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“Sure. I crack down on ‘copy-cats’ who peek at 
others’ papers and ‘crib’ answers. Yet recently 
I, even I, peeked into the methods of Miss Mayhew. 
Where I felt drab and scattered, she was full 
of bounce. Where I toiled to do a good job, her 
classes were bright as buttons, seemingly by 
themselves. So—I peeked. And I've copied her answer: 
DITTO LESSON MATERIALS, used freely! 

‘Now it's easy to tutor the laggard, challenge the 
precocious, stimulate everybody's interest. 
Now my teaching is coordinated; I have arrived at 
smooth, equalized class progress. Now I have 
time and energy for self-improvement and really 
creative teaching ...and HOW much better I feel! 

“As a spring tonic for teacher and classes, 

I recommend Ditto Lesson Materials!” 


\\ DITTO D-10 


Direct (Liquid) Process Duplicator 


Ps No stencil, no mat, no inking, no 
make-ready. Up to 300 clear copies 
made directly from anything you type, write or 
draw. Makes 120 bright copies a minute, in 1 to 4 vivid colors 
at once. Finger-tip “Magic” Copy Control assures all- over 
intensity of every copy, on any weight paper or card from 3” x 5” 
to 9" x 14°. See DITTO in action—ask for FREE demonstration. 


4 Million Pupils in 35 Thousand Schools 
are taught each year with 
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New sub 
I-11 (Kinders 
11 (First Rea 
and modern 
5; Language: 
(Middle grades 
cators, ©" 
for Gelauns 


FRE E3 sce 


diness—Leare 
Book 1 (Pr 


der Level); 
grades 2 through 8: 


acher-appro* FREE CATALOG NO 


embodying a" Direct Process- 


$3.25 fo 
stimulate interest, 
eliminate night 
Materials. Choose fro 
book Catalog, sent oe 
page makes 100 get 


how you 


if 
for yourse 4 


n 
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with sample les 
tin or 200 liquid copres 


itles in the DITTO Word 


ready 


Mail the coupon no 


lessons, 
LEARWING words 


ciat 
ANIMAL STORIES. GRADE THRD 


GRADE 
. A GE! 
OTHER LAND 


and many others 


PRE PRIMER 


WATURE STUDIES 
PHONIC WEA 


GRADES 2 


For Bright Copies and Brighter Classes Mail This Now 
DITTO, Inc., 618 So. Ockley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 


Literature on your new D-10 Liquid School Duplicator 

Free samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for liquid 
or Gelatin Duplication. (Specify which type machine you use.) ; 
Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 


Nome_ 


School 


Address. 


Post Office. 
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ENG - ~ 
. Reading Rea ing Forms, Books 
Learning Wor imer Level), Book , 
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simple Science Experiments, Books 
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in the 


IM PUBLISHING COMPANT SRAMIVILEE TORE 


“Growth is a condition of life. A 
teacher who has life must grow. Apply 
the scale to yourself. Are you a better 
teacher this year than last—now than 
ten years ago?” Why not make this 
comparison every day? 


“Anything to please a customer,” 
seemed to be the motto of one piano 
and organ manufacturer. After one 
year’s free trial, you could return the 
instrument if not satisfied. Perhaps 
they hoped that it would become a 
permanent fixture by then. 


~ 


From “Teaching to Live,” by E. E. K. 
Warner: “The motto of the class would 
be that of a famous western institution, 
‘Each for all and all for each.’” 


~ 


From a nature-study lesson: “The 
first topic for consideration in March 
will be the wind.” What is a better 
method than correlating what you teach 
with everyday experiences? 


Don't look now but .... contained in 
“Jottings from a Principal's Note 
Book,” by W. H. McMullen, was this 
statement: “The teacher's desk is very 
generally the key to the situation in her 
room .... A ‘mussy’ desk almost in- 
variably means a ‘mussy’ school.” 


~ 


“A frail and dainty favorite of early 
spring is more appropriately called 
Eardrops or White Hearts rather than 
the odd title of Dutchman’s Breeches.” 


~ 


A good memory was then, as it is to- 
day, a highly desirable faculty. A young 
Indiana student and business man was 
advertised as rapidly bringing it about. 
His method would soon become the 
wonder of the twentieth century. 


~ 


You couldn't be without an indis- 
pensable Mackintosh serge skirt for 
only $2.50. Cleanliness and health were 
insured in damp weather. The rain 
capes were sold for $10.00 each. 


The Elementary Teacher 
as a Well-Integrated Person 


\ Y GRANDFATHER and my father taught 
“* in the public schools of Buffalo. 
New York, for a period of more than 
eighty years. I was reared in the at- 
mosphere of school teaching, and in 
my boyhood expected to be a teacher 
myself. When today | watch the situa- 
tion which confronts the public-school 
teachers of this country, | am torn be- 
tween two attitudes. On one side is a 
fierce tribal indigna- 
tion at the way teach- 
ers are frequently 
treated. They are 
underpaid over- 
tasked. with too many 
children per room. 
blamed for almost 
everything that goes 
wrong with juvenile 
morals, and loaded 
with responsibility 
for types of character 
training which homes 
and churches should 
bear a major share 
in carrying. 


On the other side, 
however, is an equal- 
ly ardent tribal pride 
in the great vocation 

for there is no call- 
ing that is more in- 
dispensable to the 
nation. or richer in 
inward satisfaction to 
the worker, no publie service that de- 
mands a more poised, competent. well- 
integrated and devoted character. 


Some work can be done by technical 
skill alone, but some vocations call for 
one’s whole personality —not simply 
knowing something but being something 
also -and teaching outstandingly repre- 
sents the second, This nation needs a 
powerful publicity campaign to make 
our people see that our schools call for 
the very best personalities we can dis- 
cover, that teaching should be elevated 
to a much higher place in public regard 
than it now occupies, and that teachers 
should be valued and rewarded on a 
scale comparable with the demands we 
make on them. 


Meanwhile, every conscientious teach- 
er confronts this serious facet: to do his 
job he must not only know his craft, but 
be a well-integrated person. The pro- 
foundest influences affecting a child's de- 
velopment are not so much taught as 
caught. They are assimilated by the 


A Message for You from One of America's Outstanding Clergymen 


child, not so much through talking as 
through contagion. 


The public today loudly demands that 
in our schools the great heritage of our 
race’s moral and spiritual values should 
be made real and vital to our children, 
and all sorts of devices are suggested to 
achieve that end. Good luck to all of 
them! But the most influential trans- 
mitter of moral and 
spiritual values in a 
classroom is the qual- 
ity of the teachers 
character. An inspir- 
ing teacher, one with 
inward personal cohe- 
sion, with firm faith 
that life has worth- 
while meaning, and 
an undefeatable con- 
viction that ordinary 
children have extra- 
ordinary possibilities, 
is about the best gift 
that a nation can pre- 
sent to any boy or 
girl. 


& 


One Sunday after 
had preached in the 
Chapel at Harvard a 
mature man came up 
to me saving that he 
had graduated from 
my father’s school. 


Pach Brothers, New York 


On one occasion, he said. he had been 
chosen to represent the school in an in- 
terscholastic debate. He wanted desper- 
ately to win, but he lost. “I was broken- 
hearted.” the man related, “and was 
crawling out of the auditorium the back 
way, on the verge of tears, when [ met 
your father, who was looking for me. 
‘Son, he said. ‘] want to see you smile. 
So | forced a smile. “Sons he said. 
want to see your shoulders back. So 
I squared my shoulders. “Son, he said, 
‘I want to see your chin up. So T put 
my chin up. “That is better,” said your 
father. ‘Now you can go on home.’ 
And.” added the man. “never in all my 
life have | been in a tight place without 
remembering that.” 


Thousands of teachers are rendering 
that kind of service to our children. 
But it takes a real person to do it. 
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OVERSEAS 
HIGHWay, FROM ¢ 
B MIAMI TO KEY WEST, 
122 MILES LONG, 
BEGAN AS A RAIL 
ROAD—THE KEY WEST 
EXTENSION OF THE 
FLORIDA FAST COAST 
RAILWAY. IT WAS 
OPENED TO RAIL 


WAY TRAFFIC IN 
912. 


12) THE HIGHWAY CONNECTS THE FLORIDA MAINLAND 
WITH KEY WEST, THE MOST SOUTHERN U.S PORT, AND 
THE CLOSEST TO THE PANAMA CANAL. 


OF CONSTRUCTION PROBLEM. THE ROUTE LED OVER 
WIDE STRETCHES OF WATER, AND THE ROADBED 
HAD TO WITHSTAND OCEAN CURRENTS AND THE 
WAVES AND WINDS OF TROPICAL STORMS. THE 
LONGEST BRIDGE 1S OVER 7 MILES IN LENGTH, 


The Road That 
Went to Sea 


HENRY M FLAGLER, PRESIDENT OF 
THE FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY, 
INSP/RED AND FINANCED THE PROJECT. 


B FILLS, AND BRIDGES, THE RAILROAD SOLD ITS RIGHT OF WAY FOR 
AN AUTOMOBILE HIGHWAY, BRIDGES AND VIADUCTS HAD TO BE 
WIDENED FOR MOTOR TRAFFIC, THE HIGHWAY WAS OPENED IN 1438) 


(5) THE ROUTE FOLLOWS THE FLORIDA KEYS—LITTLE 
TROPICAL ISLANDS, WHICH ARE FAMOUS FISHING GROUNDS 
| RAMPS LEAD FROM THE HIGHWAY TO ROADSIDE CAMPS. 


FISHING FROM THE BRIDGES 1S A FAVORITE SPORT. 


[ 28 ] 
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Kindergarten and Primary 


STORIES 


Peppys Easter Suct 


ETHEL R. HULSLANDER 


EPPY danced little hop steps 
P all the way across his bed- 
room, through the hall, and out 
into the hollow-stump kitchen 
where Mother Bunny was cook- 
ing breakfast. 

“Why are you all dressed up in 
your new suit?” asked Mother 
Bunny as she stopped stirring the 
cereal for a moment. “It isn't 
Easter until tomorrow. — It’s to- 
night and not this morning that 
we dress up in our new clothes 
and hide the colored eggs for the 
children.” 

Peppy looked down at his new 
white suit, thought a moment, 
and then said, “Please, Mother, 
Ict me wear it now while I go 
over to the Hens and buy eggs 
for you to dye.” 

“just this once,” agreed his 
mother. “Don't tear it at the bri- 
ar patch. Don't fall into the 
brook. And don't get it dirty.” 

“Thank you,” cried Peppy as 
he tied a big blue apron around 
himself. 

As soon as Peppy had finished 
cating his breakfast, he took off 


his apron and was ready to begin 
his journey to the Hens’ house. 

“Be sure you don't stub your 
toe and spill the eggs,” cautioned 
Father Bunny. 

be careful,” promised 
Peppy as he waved to his parents 
and started hopping off. 

Peppy was dancing along and 
whistling a gay little tune when 
his friend Jump-A-Leng Bunny 
called to him from his home in 
the briar patch, “Peppy, where 
are you going?” 

“To buy eggs from the Hens 
for Mother to dye for Easter,” he 
replied gaily. 

“Come in a minute,” called 
Jump-A-Long. “I want you to 
see my red-and-white checked 
Easter suit. 

Without looking to see where 
the doorway was, Peppy hopped 
right into the briars at one edge 
of the doorway. Rip! Rip! ‘The 
briars had torn a hole in the left 
leg of his new trousers. 

“Gracious me, my long ears!” 
he cried. “What will Mother say 
about this?” 


“My mother can mend it for 
you,” offered Jump-A-Long. 

That is exactly what Jump-A- 
Long’s Mother did. She sewed 
the patch on neatly with tiny 
stitches. ‘There was only one 
thing wrong. She didn’t have a 
piece of white cloth, so she used 
a piece of red-and-white checked 
material left from Jump-A-Long’s 
new suit. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Peppy. 
Now I must hurry and get the 


eggs. 

Peppy danced away with swift 
little hop steps. He went so fast 
that he didn't look to see where 
he was going. Kersplash! He 
fell right into the middle of the 
brook. 

“Goodness me, wiggle my whis- 
kers!” he cried. “Now Mother 
will surely scold me because my 
new suit is soaking wet.” 

Then Peppy looked up and saw 
the sun smiling at him. “I know 
what Ill do,” he cried happily. 
“Tl let the sun dry my new suit; 
then it will be good as new-—ex- 
cept for the patch. 

As Peppy danced along and 
whistled another tune the sun be- 
gan to drv his suit. 

“T need music to make me feel 
my best,” decided Peppy as he 
reached into his pocket. From 
the right pocket he pulled a piece 
of wet string and a couple of 
marbles. But in his left pocket he 
found his nearly new harmonica. 
He began to play a tune on it to 
be sure that it worked right after 
its wetting in the brook. 

Peppy was so busy playing the 
harmonicathat he forgot to watch 
where he was walking. Jerk! 
Wham! Peppy had caught his 
foot on a tree root that was stick- 
ing itself above the ground. He 
fell with one damp knee in the 
dirt. 

“Now I am in bad trouble,” he 
cried. “My suit is muddy, too. 
I shall be lucky if Father doesn’t 
cut a willow switch for Mother 
to use on me.” 

Soon Peppy reached the Hens’ 
house. 

“Good morning, cried Rose 
Comb. “How may I help you?” 

“Mother wants this basket full 
of eggs to dye for Easter,” replied 


Peppy. (Continued on page 90) 


SYLVIA B. GRANT 


urE, ana of all the luck that 
S can come to an Irish lad, the 
best is to be born on St. Patrick's 
Day, the birthday of the good 
saint himself. ‘That was the birth- 
day of young Patrick McCarthy, 
and it’s thankful he was for he 
needed all the luck he could get 
on the dav he started out to sell 
his pig. 

His uncle, Mike O'Dowl, had 
given Patrick the pig because it 
had so many brothers and sisters 
that the mother would have noth- 
ing to do with the poor little 
shaver. Patrick had raised him 
on a bottle, and now he was as 
big and fine a pig as could be 
found in Balriggen. He was also 
smart—so smart, in fact, that 
Patrick had given him the name 
of Clancy and taught him to 
shake hands ‘by lifting the right 
front foot. 

Patrick had grown very fond of 
Clancy and would never have 
thought of parting with him ex- 
cept that he needed new clothes 
so that he could go to church. 

He knew of no way to get them 
except by selling the pig, so off to 
market they went, Clancy run- 
ning along at such a rate that 
they passed many a farmer in his 
blue cart. They had just made 
the turn at Brannigan Hill when 
Clancy broke loose and ran smack 
into a cart, oversetting it so that 
vegetables rolled in all directions. 

“*Tis your fault entirely!” cried 
the farmer, shaking his fist at 
Patrick. “And you'll be paying 
me for all the vegetables I've lost 
or Tll have the law on ye.” 

Poor Patrick was so bewildered 
that he Continued on page 77) 
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Terrytink and the Cure 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


OUNG Fairy ‘Terrytink stood 
y with his head 


ways and waved a slip of paper 


twisted side- 


at his old friend, Mr. Bullfrog 
“Oh, Mr. Bullfrog.” he said, “Im 
in a terrible fix! Pve got a crick 


in my neck and a command from 
the king, and I don't know what 
I'm going to do! 

Mr. Bullfrog popped out his 
round asked 
“How'd you get a crick in your 
neck?” 

Perrvtink looked a 
ashamed, “The truth is, 
“LT took off my tam-o'-shanter the 
other day when my mother said I 


eves and serenely, 


little bit 


he said, 


was to wear it, and a fresh breeze 


slipped down about my ears and 
gave me a stiff neck. Oh, I know 
I deserve the crick, and I could 
stand it, too, but Id look per- 


fectly silly driving the coach the 
Princess rides in with my head all 
turned to one side! Listen to this. 
It's the command I just got from 
the king.” 

Mr. Bullfrog 
his lily pad and ‘Terrytink read 
**To ‘Terrvtink, Fairy of the First 
ul are 


drive the 


settled down on 


Water, Greetings! here- 
by commanded to 
Princess 


coach to the 


Merrydilly in her private 
Roval Ball this eve 
ning, m place of the re ilar 


coachman, who is now on vaca 


tion. You have been chosen for 
this honor because of vour correct 
posture and the way you hold 


your head erect, which befits the 
coachman ol «lt 


princess Lhe 


carriage and six white horses will 


be waiting at the Roval Gate at 
7:30 pm. Be sure to be there 


at that time, wearing your purpk 


plu h jacket, vour gold-colored 
breeches, and your crimson hat 
with the long white plume. By 


The King 


mv Roval Command 
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“Oh, Mr. Bullfrog.” Terrvytink 


wailing 


voice, 
that 
will help me get rid of a erick in 
the neck.” 
Mr. Bullfrog blew out the folds 
of his throat and then he said sol- 


continued in a 


“please tell me something 


emnly: 


\ crick in the neck can be cured 
If proper liquids are procured 


Haw juice mixed with gooseberry 
milk 

Will make joints move as smooth 
is silk! 


Then with a loud splash, into 
the water jumped Mr. Bullfrog 
and did not show himself again, 
although ‘Terrvtink called and 
called. At last the fairy gave up 
calling and opened the case of a 
heart-shaped watch which hung 
from his belt 


As soon as the watchcase was 
opened, a tiny red bird popped 
out his head and said, “Coo- 
COO, voo-hoo, voo-hoo! 


Eleven-thirts 
Terrvtink. 
I guess the best 


“Goodness!” cried 
“It's getting late! 
thing for me to do is to start look- 
That would 


be the proper place to get haw 


ing for a haw tree. 
juice, guess. 

So ‘Terrvtink started off down 
the path, looking first to the left 
ind then to the right, but he 
didn’t see a single haw tree. He 
kept on going until he came to a 
place where the path forked and 
he didn't which 
turn. 

He took first one step to the 


know way to 


east and then one to the north, 


and then he blinked and stopped 


short for he heard a vexed little 
voice calling, “Get me out of 
here! Get me out of here! Can't 
you see Im stuck?” And when 


he looked toward where the voice 
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came from, he saw a fuzz yellow 
caterpillar with its head stuck fast 
in a cowslip blossom 

Terrvtink took hold of the cat- 
erpillar’s back section and braced 
his feet and pulled so hard that 
he sat down plunk on the ground 
when the caterpillar came loose 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” 
exclaimed the caterpillar, smooth- 
“I don't 
know what I'd have done if vou 
Where are 


ing his rumpled fuzz. 


hadn't come along. 
you going?” 

“I'm looking for a 
but I don’t know which of thes 
paths will lead me to one. Do 


haw tree, 


you know?” 
The 
feelers to the north and then to 


Milly Goats 


MABEL 


uNtTY and Butly were the most 
B curious little animals on the 
They poked their noses in- 
Milly 
con- 
She 


way 


caterpillar twitched his 


farm. 
to practically everything. 

Goat, didn't 
sider it unnatural curiosity. 
thought it 
young goats got their education. 


their mother, 


merely was the 


There was one nice thing about 


Bunty and Buffy, however. ‘They 
were the best-hearted little kids 
in all the country and the most 
thoughtful of their mother. They 


never ran across a turnip patch, 
or any other kind of patch, with- 
out’ bringing home something 
for her. 

thes chasing 


each other around some mulberry 


One dav wert 
bushes when they saw all nine of 
Mrs. Longear’s bunnies hurrving 
past, so excited that they could 
hardly take time to say “Hello.” 

“What's the rush?” inquired 
Bunty. 
carrot patch?” 

“Oh, no, 
bunny. “We're 
our mother’s new 
with 


“Have vou found a new 


answered the oldest 
on our wavy to get 
Easter hat. It 
is trimmed roses and _ it’s 
simply beautiful. I do hope that 
vou ll be around to see it.” 

With that the nine bunnies hur- 
ried away and the two little goats 
went over to the pond to get a 
drink of water. Mrs. Webfoot, 
the duck, was just leaving and 
stopped long enough to ask about 


their mother. Then she said, “I'd 


the east. “Take that one.” he 
said, pointing north. 
Terrvtink watch 


and out popped the little red bird 


opened his 


“Coo-coo, Coo-coo: voo-hoo, yoo- 
Twelve-thirty 

Dear, dear! I 
exclaimed ‘Terrytink 


down the 


hoo! 
“Twelve-thirty ! 
must hurry,” 
and he hurried new 
path. 
On and on he looking 


He saw 


went, 
for a sign of a haw tree. 
dogwood trees, svcamore trees, 
fir trees, juniper trees, tulip trees, 
but no haw trees. Finally, he sat 


down to rest for just a minute and 


to rub the stiffness in his litth 
neck, 

As he sat there trving not t 
erv, he saw (Continued on page 95 


Easter Gounet 


HARMER 


her but I 
haven't done a thing vet about a 
I've got to 


like to run over and sec 


new hat for Easter. 
find something right away.” 

Bunty and Buffy 
and each took a long drink of wa- 
ter. Then they decided to go over 
and find out whether there were 


said good-by 


any apples on the trees vet. On 
the way they met Sally Sheep, so 
they asked her if she had seen any 
apples. 

“Apples!” she laughed. “Why, 
the verv idea! There aren't even 
any blossoms yet.” 

“Why do the flowers have to 
come first?” asked Buffy. 

“Of all the silly questions!” ex- 
claimed Sally. “I don’t know the 
I just know that it’s a 
Anyway, I'm in a 


answer, 
silly question. 
hurry. I’m going around to look 
for a new Easter hat.” 

Bunty looked at Buffy and said, 
“Evervbody but our mother is get- 
Easter and she is 
think that she 


I wonder wher 


ting a hat for 
the very best. I 
ought to have one, 

“That's right. 
we could get one 

“I don't know, but we had bet 
ter start looking.” 

They 
they 
anvwhere. 


for her.” 


went here and there but 
a sign of a hat 


the, 


didn’t see 
Then, just as 
were passing the cornfield, the 
straw hat blew off the scarecrow’s 
at their 


ntinued on page 95 


head and landed almost 
feet. "oe 
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The Wind Blew On and On 


NAN GILBERT 


HAVE fine news for you,” 

Mrs. Fusfax told her children 
one Friday morning. “Since to- 
day you have a holiday, we are 
going to drive to Sioux Falls. I 
saw some great bargains in hats 
and other things advertised in to- 
day's paper.” 

“But we've already got our 
new outfits for spring,” protested 
Jane, thinking of the library book 
she had planned to read. 

“T havent,” Mrs. Fusfax re- 
minded her. 

John said, 


“And it's snowing,” 
remembering all the work he had 
laid out on his carpentry bench. 

“Pooh, what's a litth March 
Its melting now,” smiled 
Mrs. Fusfax. 

“And Sniff and Wink will be 


lonesome!” worried the twins, as 


snow? 


thev set out milk and a bone for 
their cat and dog. 

“Well leave them snug in the 
house to keep each other com- 
pany,” Mrs. Fusfax 


“You see, I figured with what I'd 


promised. 


save buvine these bargains, I 
could take vou to see a real stage 
matinee!” 

“Oh, that’s different!” the chil- 
dren chorused. “When do we 
start?” 

“Right now.” Mrs. Fusfax de- 


clared. She opened her purse 


and began counting out bills. 
“Your father thinks I haven't a 
good business head, but I'll fool 
him this time. Ill take just the 
amount we need, and not a pen- 
ny more. Then I can’t possibly 
be extravagant. 

“Shall I write a note for Dad 
in case he cets home before us?” 
asked Jane. 

“No, he 


week end,” her mother explained. 


wont be home this 


“He rearranged his route in order 
to be here for Easter instead.” 

The countryside looked like an 
out-of-season Christmas card as 
the Fusfax family drove away. 
Snow came down in big cottony 
flakes, faster now than it could 
melt. It covered all the gray hills 
of snow that had fallen earlier in 
the month. ‘The wind began to 
blow, making the snow dance. 
Mrs. Fusfax had to keep the 
windshield wipers going steadily. 
But Sioux Falls was only. sixty 
miles away, and they were there 
by noon. 

Right after lunch, Mrs. Fusfax 
John took the 
twins down to play in the toy de- 


did her she pping. 


partment, and Jane staved with 
her mother. 

Mrs. Fusfax was very pleased 
about all the bargains she found. 
She bought a pretty blue nvlon 


dress and matching blue leather 
slippers. Jane found just the scarf 
she should have, and she selected 
gloves and new hose. And both 
of them saw just the right hat at 
the same moment—the sweetest 
little wisp of straw with a bright 
fluff of posies on top and a spike 
of feathers to tilt over one eye. 

“And isn’t it a remarkable bar- 
gain?” Mrs. Fusfax asked her 
daughter happily. 

The Fusfaxes left the packages 
in their car and walked to the 
theater. It had snowed quite a 
bit while Mrs. Fusfax was shop- 
ping, and the wind was building 
drifts on every corner. But all the 
Fusfaxes had galoshes on, so they 
scuffed along cheerfully. 

It was a wonderful show with 
real children in it. 
agreed that it was worth every 


Evervone 


penny, even though there wasn't 
enough left in Mrs. Fusfax’s purse 
now for a bag of pepcorn. 

“But I filled the gas tank be- 
fore we left home,’ Mrs. Fusfax 
said, “so we (Continued on page 74) 


Three Cirele 
Court 


FLORA BELLE BOGER 


‘LL get the soap and stuff from 
I the storeroom,” Jim Delmar 
told his sister Patty, “while you 
get the clean linen. Then this 
cabin will be finished.” Off he 
raced while Patty made a trip to 
the laundry. 

The twins were spending Sat- 
urday morning at their favorite 
occupation—helping their father 
with the work at his new auto 
court. 
be allowed to take charge of the 
office where the overnight guests 
registered and paid for their cab- 
ins, but so far Mr. Delmar con- 


Some day they hoped to 
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sidered his harum-scarum son and 
daughter far too irresponsible for 
such duties. 

Patty deposited an armful of 
clean sheets on the bed in Cabin 
Three, whese occupants had left 
Then Jim came in 
with the soap and paper towels. 


before dawn. 


“Did you bring paper cups?” 
inquired Patty. 
Chagrined, Jim looked at his 
“Nope! didn’t make 
my head save my heels that time.” 
Then he turned around and ran 
off toward the storeroom. 
Patty started to pick up a pil- 
low. She could put on the cases 


sister. 


even though making the bed for 
tourists was a job she did not at- 
tempt without help. Where were 
the cases? Patty giggled to her- 
self as she realized she nad not 
done any better than her brother. 

Leaving the cabin to go after 
the pillow cases, she bumped in- 
to her twin, who was returning 
with the paper cups. “Do you 
suppose we'll ever learn to use 
our heads?” she remarked to Jim 
in mock despair as she told him 
of her own thoughtlessness. 

Before Jim could answer, the 
blast of a horn sent them scut- 
tling to the side of the driveway. 
Sadly they 


Robby Lang who was standing on 


waved good-by to 
the front seat of the blue sedan. 

He and his father and mother 
had been staying in Cabin Five. 
Jim and Patty kept waving as the 
blue sedan passed the office and 
idled noisily before it swung out 
onto the main highway. 

“I'll miss them,” Patty said, 
“especially Robby and that big 
toy elephant of his.” 

Jim pointed to the open door of 
Cabin Five. “There's another job 
for us,” he announced. “T'll start 
while you get the pillow cases. 
Then you can work with me.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lang and three- 
year-old Robby had been staying 
at Three Circle Court for a week 
while Mr. Lang scouted the sur- 
rounding towns, for work in a 
They liked the 
location and hoped to stay, but, 
failing to find employment, they 
had decided to move on farther 
west. The twins were sorry to see 
them leave. (Continued on page 87) 


newspaper office. 
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Marauder of the 


Sugar Bush 


AILEENE SARGENT 


whizzed swiftly 


Manning S car. 


SNOW BALI 

past David 
He quickly scooped up a handful 
of snow, his strong fingers fashion- 
ing it into a hard ball 


“Wait!” said Paula, rraspin 


his lifted arm. “Its Phil.” 

The bov running toward them 
raised an arm and shouted, “I 
got it! got it! 


“What?” asked Paula and het 
brother together 

“An evaporator!” He 
for a moment. “Well, | havent 
ot it, but Han 


uncle has one and | bet we 


pal te 


exactly Schulers 
vet tif we let Hans come alor 

\ frown swept the smile from 
David ‘lf he comes, I 
dont, he 

“Aw, why do vou have to be 
like that 


say on democra best 


Just cause vou th 
¢ 
and he won the prize! 

“What does he know about 


democracy? He's a foreigner! 


“Hans is a displaced person,” 
Paula corrected David gently 
“| dont care David wa 


stubborn. “Making maple sugat 
at our shack was » hele ind 7 
persuaded Father to let us do it 
Jack ind Nancs | imher, 
counted on hus fingers, ou and 
Paula and I 


“And Mr. Jim 


Phat makes five 


Phil Bowman 


added 
‘But of course, Paul 
“Pather wouldn't let u with 


out Mr. Jim 
When the refinery had sent it 


call for help in harvesting the 


maple war, the school) board 
wreead te classe is 
is the ip I in to flow. te per 
mit the boys and girls to help 


The refinery offered tl 

voung workers an hourly wage 
or to bu ans maple rup ina 
ugar produced from privately 


owned roves 


It wasn't difficult te oax old 
Jim Peabody, the town’s acknowl 
edged expert on wood lore, 1 


SUPC PV Est Day is 


project, 
some of the hard maple rowin 
on the 


outside of town 


he vearly tapped 


Mannings’ ten acres just 


INSTRECTOR, 


collect 
he told David. “Al- 


a fellow.” 


“Have to 


equipimne nt, 


ready lent mine to 


your own 


David's enthusiasm cooled as 
Mr. Jim handed him a list of the 
Jeep- 
“Where Il 


things they would need 
ers!” he exclaimed 
we get all these things 

Jack looked over his shoulder 


and read “A breast drill to bore 


the holes; spiles, or spouts, made 
elder stems with the pith 
pushe 1 out 

wt like the Indians used,” 


Nan putin 


‘Mr. Jim said so.” 


sight) of Niagara 

Falls, a great bride spans 

the river, where it rushes, narrow 
nd high 


It is a busy brides 


lancer between 
walls of stone 
Cars and trucks, bovs on bicycles 
nd women with shopping bags, 

back and forth all dav. Very 
few of the people crossing so eas- 
l. from one side of the river to 
the other realize that the bridge 
because one 


pe ible 


Wats 
more than a hundred vears 
t bov succeeded in flying his 
kite across the vorge. 

Homan Walsh lived in the lit- 
tle settlement near Niagara Falls 
in the davs before bovs had model 

liders, but Homan 
ibout kites. He built 


his own, and flew them on the 


planes and 
knew a lot 

sty spring days when ice was 
still flowing past on the powerful 
Niagara River. 

By the time he was twelve, 
Homan was known in the village 
as an “expert kiter.” He was born 


‘A hammer to tap the spiles 
into the trees.’ Jack continued, 
“buckets and pails to catch the 
sap, jugs and jars and cans to 
hold the syrup 

“Jeepers!” David said again, 
silently noting the number of oth- 
er things that seemed odd and out 
ot place for such work. ‘Wed 


better get busy!” 


nable to find 
was not using a regular evapora- 


anvone who 
tor if he had one, they settled for 
a big iron caldron. Thev begged, 
borrowed, and gathered the other 
things somehow, and then settled 
down to wait .for the “sugar 
snow to fly the soft snow at 
winters end that announces the 
flow of sap. Finaily it came. 

Bovs and girls raced about with 
shouts of “Sugar!” and “Sap’s 
running!” 

In the Manning kitchen there 
was a confusion of preparation. 
Babs danced about, 


getting in evervone’s wav, alter- 


ir-old 


The Best Kiter 


JOSEPHINE ROBERTSON 


His family had set- 
tled on the exciting Niagara fron- 


in’ Ireland. 


tier When he was little, and he 
grew up close to the river that 
fascinated the bovs and worried 


Through his kite 


know the winds 


their mothers 
flhing he came 


that swirled 


between the two 
vreat lakes, Erie and Ontario. 
One dav he burst into the house 


uld scarcely talk. 


“Have you heard about the prize? 


so excited he 


Im going to trv to win it! 

“What prize asked his father. 
“And vou'd better get busv fill- 
man.” 

“The big prize! Five Dollars!” 
Homan 


words out. 


ing that wood box, voung 


could scarcely get the 
“Mir. Ellett, the engi- 
neer from Philadelphia, who is 
staying at the hack Davern, will 
give five dollars to the kiter who 
can put a string across the river 
first. 

“Who would give five dollars 
for tlving a kite? 


manded 


his sister de- 
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nately begging permission to go 
along and shrieking, “Mr. Jim 
has a real sleigh!” 
“Let her go, Mother,’ Paula 
urged. “We'll take care of her.” 
It was lots of fun 
over the hard-packed roads and 


whizzing 


through the woods in a sleigh 
The children felt it was the prop- 
er wav to go to a sugar bush. 
“There's Hans with a couple 
of buckets.” Phil remarked, as 
they rounded a corner. “Won- 
der if he’s going with the refinery 


crowd,” 
But Nancy shook her head. 
“They've already gone. Guess 


nobody asked him.” 
“Want to take him along?” 
Mr. Jim slowed the horses. 
David compressed his lips in 
uncomfort- 


silence but wriggled 


ably under their disapproving 
glances. 

Recognizing the children’s ten- 
sion, Mr. Jim speeded up the 
(Continued on page 82) 


horses. 


“Let Homan tell us about it.” 
his mother said gently. 

“It's about the bridge.” he told 
them. “You know there's talk 
about building a bridge across 
the narrowest part of the gorge 
above the whirlpool. Mr. Ellett 
had the idea of getting a kite 
string over, then fastening a heav- 
ier string to it, then a rope, and 
then 

“But what good will shat do?” 
his brother asked. “Nobody could 
go across on a cable.” 

“But they Homan told 
him triumphantly. “Mr. Ellett 
and Judge Hulett are going to 
hitch an iron basket on the cable 
and pull it back and forth while 
they build the rest of the bridge.” 


a ¢ able. 


will!” 


“Imagine risking vour life in a 
basket over that: whirlpool,” his 
mother shuddered. “Do you be- 
lieve anvone would?” 

would.” said Homan brief- 
ly. “but first T have to get my kite 


@CTOSS Continued on page 92) 
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EpitoriaL Note: Although this mate- 
rial was worked out in a regular class- 
room at Lincoln School, Roselle, New 
Jersey, where the author teaches, we are 
presenting it in this department because 
we feel that teachers of slow learners 
will find it practical. 

HEN the warm spring winds 

blow, and a child’s inter- 
est in activities of the wind is 
heightened, here is your cue to 
introduce the making of kites in 
the classroom. 

OBJECTIVES 

A. To learn how to follow direc- 
tions in making a kite. (See di- 
rections on this page.) 
B. To visit safe flying places. 
C. To get acquainted with dan- 
gers involved in flying kites. 
D. To help the children under- 
stand what wind does for man. 


SAFE FLYING PLACE 


Our first attempt to fly our 
kites took place in the schoolyard. 
We found out that one needs 
plenty of room to be able to run 
around and give the kite freedom 
to fly high. It was pointed out 
that it is dangerous to fly a kite in 
the streets or in fields where there 
may be electric wires, holes, or 
rocks. Cliffs, electric signs, poles, 
large trees, and ditches interfere 
with smooth kite sailing. 


SAFETY MEASURES 


1. List all safe places to fly 
kites around school and home. 

2. Be sure arms and feet don’t 
get tangled up in the cord. 

3. Should your kite become 
caught in a high place, on a tree, 
or in electric wires, leave it alone. 


WHY KITES FLY 


The wind pushes in two ways 
against a kite. It pushes upward 
and backward (away from you). 
To keep the kite in place, the 
string must pull in two ways too; 
it pulls downward and forward. 
The downward pull of the string 
acts against the upward push of 
the wind. The forward pull of 
the string acts against the back- 
ward push of the wind. 

The weight of the tail of a 
diamond-shaped kite keeps the 


kite from turning over. Some 


kites do not need tails. 
INTEGRATIONS 


A. Reading. 

1. We found books in the library 
containing stories and poems 
about kites. If the children could 
not read them for themselves, 
they were read aloud by the 
teacher. 

2. Stories and poems from Tue 
Instructor, March 1951, were 
read and enjoyed. (See pages 
39 and 44 of this issue. ) 

B. Language. 

1. We developed chart stories tell- 
ing how we made our kites and 
how we flew them safely. 


AN EASY WAY TO MAKE A 


Kites can be made of wrapping 
paper or colored drawing paper 
and sticks from discarded window 
shades, or lightweight twigs. 

Cotton cord should be used be- 
cause it doesn’t conduct electric- 
ity. This point was emphasized 
when Bobby brought in some thin 
wire which he wished to use in- 
stead of cord. Lillian also brought 
in cord with wire strands in it. 
After the danger was pointed out 
they decided not to take a chance 
on using wire kite strings. 

For decorative purposes, we 
used paste, crayons, and water 
colors. The following steps were 
taken in making the kites. 

1. Measure lightweight 
sticks. One stick should be about 
3” or 4” longer than the other. 


FIG. 1 


2. We composed our own stories, 
poems, riddles, and safety slogans. 
3. We learned to spell related 
words. 

C. Arithmetic. 

1. Sheets of paper, balls of cord, 
and sticks for making our kites 
were counted. 

2. The children were eager to 
learn how to use a ruler for meas- 
uring sticks, paper, cord, and kite 
tails. 

3. We worked out simple prob- 
lems involving kites. 

D. Music. 

1. The following songs from 
available singing books were en- 
joved: “The Kite Bird” from 
Hollis Dann Song Series I ( Amer- 


Ours measured 9” and 12”.) 
Lay the shorter stick over the 
longer one above the center to 
form a cross. ‘Tie the two sticks 
together securely (Fig. 1). 

2. Then tie string around the 
ends of each stick, carrying it all 
around the frame (Fig. 1). 

3. Place the frame upon the 
kite paper chosen. Trace an out- 


Fic. 2 


line on the paper about 2” bigger 
than the frame. Cut out the cor- 
ners, leaving each end of the 
sticks exposed. (See dotted lines 
in Fig. 2.) 

4. The children who chose 
brown wrapping paper next put 
an original design on the kite pa- 
per with either crayons or water 
colors. 
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THIS is the month we promised to 
publish the three best answers to the 
problem presented by Florence 


Chisholm Bowles in this department 


in the January issue. Look in the ta- 
ble of contents in this issue to find the 
location of the prize-.inning letters. 


ican Book Co.); and “My Kite” 
from The American Singer, Book 
JI (American Book Co. 

2. We sang “Hold On to Your 
Hats,” from the March 1950 is- 
sue of Tue Instructor. See 
also page 39 in this issue for 
another kite song.] 

E. Art. 

1. Making designs for our kites 
called for originality and some 
skill in the use of art materials. 
2. We drew pictures of kites fly- 
ing and of boys and girls with 
kites—according individual 
abilities. 


EVALUATION 


Each child showed some initia- 
tive, originality, and constructive 
ability in designing and construct- 
ing his kite. A sense of orderli- 
ness was developed by following 
step-by-step instruction. Ability 
to co-operate on a project was 
shown. Possible dangers of kite 
flying were realized. 


KITE 


>. When the designs are com- 
pleted, lay the frame on the wrong 
side of the paper, fold the flaps 
over the strings, and glue down. 

6. Tie cord to the frame, at- 
taching it to the front of the kite, 
at both ends of the shorter stick 
and the upper end of the longer 
stick. Then tie on the kite string 
(Fig. 3). 

7. Attach a tail to the other 
end of the longer stick (Fig. 3). 

We made tails 7” or 8” long. 
First we cut up paper straws into 
1” strips. Then we cut up small 
pieces of colored paper into cir- 
cular or oblong shapes. Next we 
strung these pieces on heavy 
string, alternating a straw and a 
colored paper, This made a very 
colorful tail to tie onto the kite. 


FIG. 3 
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first-grade cluldren devel- 
T oped a surprising interest 1 
thermometers last winter. It all 
began very simply but it grew un- 
til i eccupred some portion of 
each dav for an entire mouth 

One morning Marvanne 
into the room and said, “It's very 
cold todas The radi 


man said its 10 That wa is 


weather- 


far as she remembered, vet he 
Wa please 1 because the children 
had been having number exper 
ences with roups of Os and 10's 
and she felt that she was contrib- 
uting a new idea about “LO” t 
the group Her statement was 
rivht, but she was confused as t 


the meaning of the weatherman’s 


if) It was from this small be- 


ginning that our science unit pro- 


vressed 
After all the children had as 
sembled for our morning “Talk 


ing- Lowether lime, I. asked 
Marvanne to repeat what she had 
told me. ‘To most of the children 
“10° as an indication of weather 
or temperature was a new con 
cept \ few children knew that 
“zero” is very cold The roon 
thermometer was taken from the 
wall and its gradations were not- 
ed. Since it was small, it was dif- 
ficult for all the 
so a large thermometer was drawn 
on the blackboard 

Close examination of the small 


children sce. 


thermometer showed the red line 
to be at about 70>. A similar line 
was drawn on the blackboard 
We decided that 


thermometer 


the room wa warm and com 
fortable but that itside the au 
was cold and unt mfortable. “Phe 
new word at mipera 
im evcloped 

Semantics played an important 
part this unit. Children 
enjov using b mportant words 
and the word temperature not 


only sounded important, it also 


What Does a Thermometer Do‘ 


A SCIENCE UNIT FOR FIRST GRADE 


Teacher, First 


looked important when written 
on the blackboard 

Someone wanted to know what 
kind of temperature was outdoors 
at that time. It was suggested 
that the thermometer be put out- 
side the window and observed by 
a few children, who were to re- 
port to the group. Questions and 


discussions centered about the fol- 


lowing: What was the temper- 
ature vesterday’ Is it always 10 
in the morning Is the tempera- 


ture in winter and summer alike? 

\s we talked over these ques- 
tions, we decided to make a chart 
on which we could record the 
temperature from day to day. It 
was decided that the 


should record on slips of paper 


children 


the morning temperature as it 
was registered on an outside ther- 


| 


Tuesday 


Thursday 
riday 


mometer at their own homes 
Parents gladly co-operated, The 
child who reported first and pre- 
sented the paper which substanti- 
ated his report had his reading 
and name pla ed on the chart. 

Variations in the children’s 
daily reports and radio reports 
The effect of sun 


and wind and of shelter or ex- 


were d 


posure of the thermometer were 
and added the 


wealth of information the chil- 


duly noted 


dren were acquiring Our own 


school 


placed on the outside window sill 


thermometer was often 


to note the effect of wind, shade, 
or sunshine on the litthe red line 


which moved so obligingly up or 
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P Wednesday 


Margaret F. Derr 


down. Repeated experiments soon 
developed the understanding that 
the closer the line came to 0 the 
colder the temperature, and the 
closer it crept to 100° the warmer 
it was. The thermometer placed 
close to the radiator caused the 
red line to climb quickly toward 
100) in a most fascinating wavy. 

Each Monday we reviewed the 
temperature chart for the weck 
before. We compared tempera- 
tures on various days. 

We used words such as higher, 
lower, colder, and warmer. The 
children had a clear understand- 
ing of word meanings because 
there had been many opportuni- 
ties for experiences and observa- 
tions. 

On our temperature chart il- 
iustrated below), two davs are 


Is If 


29 3H 
Gerri lee | Toon Los 

30 x a 
2 Ab 30 22. 
30" 


merked with YY. On these davs 
the children forgot to bring tem- 
perature readings. ‘The chart also 
shows a large thermometer with a 
string device which can be moved 
to indicate degrees of tempera- 
ture. The children enjoyed ad- 
justing it long after the rest of the 
chart had been completed. 
During discussion time the 
children made some simple sei- 
ence generalizations about  tem- 
perature and weather and its ef- 
fect on people, on what we do, 
and what we wear, The school 
doll helped the children’ re- 
member that proper clothing is 
necessary. for good health. On 
very cold days the doli was dressed 


Grade, Washington School, Emmaus, Pennsylvania 


in her snow suit, cap, and scarf. 
On rainy days she wore a rain- 
coat and cap. 

The picture at the top of this 
column shows how this unit moti- 
vated free drawing lessons. Large 
easel paintings were also made. 

The children’s interest in tem- 
perature and in thermometers 
branched out into other phases 
than weather. One of the bovs 
told about his father’s car ther- 
mometer, and a lively discussion 
followed. It was decided that the 
fathers were to be asked to show 
just where and which instrument 
was the thermometer in the car. 
The fathers co-operated very weil 
and reports came back for several 
days concerning various types of 
car thermometers. 

To show how quickly water 
freezes in cold weather, a shallow 
pan of water was put outside the 
school window together with the 
school thermometer. Both the 
temperature and the time it took 
to freeze the water were carefully 
noted. The effect of the sun on 
the speed of freezing was an in- 
teresting additional experiment. 

Carol Sue 
ideas about thermometers. She 


contributed other 


told the group that her mothe: 
had a candy thermometer as well 
as meat, deep-fat, and oven ther- 
mometers. ‘She proudly displayed 
the paper on which her mother 
had listed all of these. 

During this unit many reading 
charts were developed. Here are 
two that the children enjoyed. 


WINTER 


Br-r-r, Br-r-r, it is very cold 
The wind blows hard 
We must wear our warm mittens 


W-w-w, W-w-w, goes the wind. 


What shall we wear 

When the cold winds blow 
Across the snow? 

When it’s wet and gray 
On a rainy dav? 


Continued on page 83) 
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Flat Tail, by Alice Crew Gall and Fleming Crew, is published by The Oxford Press. Our artist has shown Flat Tail constructing a dam, 
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I like the Lone 
Ranger. He is 
the deputy sheriff. He leads 
the fisht for law and order.” 


Freddie Lehrman, age 3 


SAN T we read books?” asked the kinder- 
C garten class The children had heard 
and told stories, they had handled books, and 
their reading-readiness tests indicated that 
they were not likely to have difficulty with the 
printed page, so the teacher wisely said, “Of 
ou may. What kind of books do 
want? What shall we read about? 

In the conversation that followed, not a 


course 


child mentioned pets, babies, or children the 
usual topics for preprimers. Instead, they sug- 
gested ROCKET SHIPS, DANIEL BOONE, 
the CIRCUS, COWBOYS, and INDIANS 
When asked why thev chose these, many stat- 
ed that thev saw these things on television, 
and one added, “Td like to read about how 
I saw it on TV.” 


A few mentioned animals, but limited them 


ships run 
definitely kittens and puppies, but zoo 
animals like those [ see on Sunday from Chi 
can Pwo wanted fairy tales, and said that 
thev liked them on the radi 

‘I he 


two classes of children, slightly older, who 


and television. 


comments caused the writer to go to 


were using EXPCricnee charts and preprimers 


at the time, to discover whether these were 
satisfving them. It was desirable to have them 
uninfluenced by hearing what their classmates 
might sav, so each one was asked to come t 
the teacher or interviewer and whisper 
what he would like to read about after com- 
pleting the book he had. ‘They regarded this 
as a secret and entered into it willingls Lhe 
choiwes of these older five-vear-olds were sim- 
ilar to those of the kindergarten, but they 


were more critical and definitive. 


“1 like Milton Berle’s pro 


gram like the dancing and 


singing.” Ruth 
Nteinhook, ave ¢ 


“T don't like 
Vilton Berle be- 
cause bh is always tell 
ine such silly jokes.” 
lovee Goodfriend, age 10 
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What Young Celeviewers Are 


Interested in Keading 


Florence Brumbaugh 
Principal, Elementary School, Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 


One said, “Cats and dogs, and how they 
become grown up. In all of our books they 


Another 


asked, “Could we have foxes now and then?” 


always stay kittens and puppies.” 
“Cant we have some extra cowbov books?” 


Since three fourths of the 
children were wearing Western costumes, this 


said one wistfully, 


request did not seem to be unreasonable. 

A girl spoke about babies, “Not what the) 
do, but what we do for them and how,” while 
another in the same vein said, “I'd like a fairs 
book, not one about families like Bettv and 
Bobby. And birthdays — 
all the books are about the birthdavs of fa- 
A few bovs asked for stories 


have them, but 


mous men.” 


like hukla, 
Fran, and Ollie 
because Ollie always tries t 
he boss” Carol Stein, age 6 


about war, and were specith about) which 
branch of the service they preferred. 

Obviously the preprimers were not all that 
were wanted, so the interviewer moved on to 
the two first grades where children between 
the ages of six and seven had progressed to 
more difficult material. 

One class had just completed a series of 
paper-bound books that had come from the 


press a few weeks before. It was anticipated 


I 
that because the books were so new the chil- 
dren would have enjoyed them, but one ex- 
pressed the consensus of opinion thus: 
“Thev re all right, but almost the same as all 
the others we've read—animals, and people 
that do good,” 

Amused, because she knew the author, the 
writer suggested that if they would write the 
titles they would like, she would ask the au- 
thor to consider their ideas when he wrote the 
The teacher helped the 


pupils spell the words when hands were 


next series of books. 


raised, but they were not conditioned by hear- 
ing others describe the type of books they pre- 
ferred. The list which follows is their un- 
biased opinion, arranged alphabetically, but 
omitting those directly related to television 
since these are discussed later. 

They asked to have their papers sent with 
the heading: We Want Books about These 


People and ‘J hings. 


Adventure (“getting lost in a forest: where 
those wild animals are, but es aping with 
your life.” 

Alexander Graham Bell ‘The class had been 
studying communication. 

Astronomy for Us 

Cowbovs of TODAY 

Detectives and G Men 

Dis Ove ries 

Double Deckers and Trolley Busses 

Elevated and Subway ‘Trains 

Engineers (not train kind 

Fairy Stories about Betsy 

Funny Animals 


her own name 

pandas, anteaters, and un- 
usual animals, not personified 

Ghosts 

Creat People 

History of the World 

Horses and Stallions 

Horses and ‘Tails | tales? 

Horses | A new one about King of the Wind 

Inventions 

Lions and Tigers (“I like Peter and the Wolf 
on records. Has that book been written, 
or would vour friend do it?” 

Magic and Tricks 

More Donald Ducks 

Mysteries 

Our School 

Red Ridinghood and Her Grandmother 
What happened next? 


Rickey He is a lively baby. 

“Houdy Doody is a show for er cael 

hahies”” Norma Perey. age 4 


Q 


“I like Howdy Doody’s 
funny puppets and old- 
time movies.” Bob Murphy, age 7 


Science for Me 

Telephones (A book with easy words but 
good. 

Washington and Lincoln (“They come to- 
gether, so why not have them in the 
same book?” 

Washington and Washington, D.C. 
be Booker T. Washington, too.” 

After all the children had made their choic- 
es, the interviewer said, “Would you like any 


“May- 


books about television or the people who are 
on the programs?” Continued on page 73) 
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PLURALS AND SIZES 


Helen T. Seele 


Teacher. Public Schools, New York, N.Y. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD 


Kindergarten Moves Outdoors 


Olive B. 


Say 
ibout sprin fever, it isa 
reality which education might as 


well take int ount Comes 
March, and the ai ts tresh, the 


feels 


sun is brieht, and everyone 


a burst of eneres and enthusiasm 


The kindergarten will do well te 
move outdoors as much as pos- 
sible Energies need scope and 
the four walls of schon seem tow 
Close 

After the winter program, when 
most of the planning has had t 
take place the children 
been telling us, in them own firm 
Wail what they need And we 
should listen They are saving, 
“Give us a chance for activity 
“ive us activit red il 
some Best of all, it 
is time to drop much of our im 
door procedure, and let energn 
and enthusiasms itdeor 

Whaat ck childres it 
doors? bee want bio activit 
md big equipment birst of all 
will shides and) climbin 
these ire. basic muaterials 
They provide a ood start toward 
stretching muscle nie and 
arm inal backs, ind gettin the 
feel ot tn Lhev say to 
the child. “Here is an) opportu- 


MeViekar 


to run, climb 
to find the 


nits 


and do tricks. 
wondertul fun of 
swinging or sliding in the spring 
al and sunshine, 

bive-vear-olds have dozens of 
a chance to 


want to find the 


and they want 


same kind of opportunity outdoors 


we them 


which we have seen them need 
indoors lots of simple materials 
to use, to make something with 
to explore and rearrange ina 


dozen different wavs. Outdoors, 


the materials can be bigger and 
more plentiful; there can be ma- 
terials to lift, pull, and push 


clements for big activity. 


Outdoor blocks are of prim: 
importance big ones and smaller 
ones. Outdoors the space is bi 
and the ideas are big too.  Litth 


blocks would seem ridiculous, and 
to have too few, a complete frus 
to build bis 
old a 


a tall tower t 


tration You want 


when vou are five vears 


lone train to ride, 


bride to 


climb, CTOSS 
You can make 
children to tse 

One ot the 


sources of equipment can be the 


real things for real 


Important 


secondhand box company where 


it is possible to find a variety ol 
woock boxes, all SIZCS and shapes 


bie ones for children to get into 


titer beins indoors durin 


olds are eager for the freedom of the 
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thet 
open air, when March rolls around. 
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or climb on top of, smaller boxes 
to pile, narrow boxes, low flat 


ones. The possibilities are end- 
less, and the ideas for their use 
will be unlimited. 


Materials to go with the blocks 


boxes are too. 


for 


climbing up or in; smooth boards 


and 
Short 


important 
ladders to be used 
cut to an easily managed length: 
a couple of steering wheels from 
the salvage company, to outfit a 
boat, or car, or train: lengths of 
used for who knows 


rope to be 


what mavbe tying, pulling, or 


fishing for whales: a length of 
hose will be a wonderful prop for 
pliving fireman; some pieces of 


canvas cut in reasonable sizes for 


making tents or houses; mavbe 
secondhand bricks for making 
roads or sidewalks. Here are the 


simple, evervday materials which 


Kindergarten children need equipment which will enable them to de- 
they also need to be where they can make noise. 


telop large muscles. 


like. 
a heavy wagon is always es- 
Whatever 


are going to do, five-vear-olds 


five-vear-olds Remember 
that 
sential in their play. 
thes 
want to move the wagon from 
here to somewhere else, piled high 


bri ks. 
Outdoors is the place for sand, 


with boxts, boards, or 


and kindergarten children have 
not outgrown the pleasures of 
feeling and pouring and building 
with it. It needs water too—all 
they can use, for sand is most suc- 
cessful when it is damp and can 
be easily molded. Materials to go 
with the sand are essential; lots 
of strong spoons and shovels, tin 
cans and dishes, sifters and sieves, 
tolls for housekeeping play, many 
trucks to 


run on roads and bridges in the 


rubber-tired cars and 
sand 


For 


ber that the best place will always 


real digging, let's remem- 


be a corner of the vard set aside 
for just digging, where you push 


‘own into the real ground and 


liscover what is there. 


Many 


itdoors as 


activities can be taken 
the 


warmer. Paints and modeling clay 


weather 


gets 


wem to take on new values in the 


open air. Carpentry is an especi- 
ally exciting outside activity. A 
sturdy box for a workbench, a 
basket of tools, and a bag of s¢ rap 
wood—the possibilities are great. 
The materials can be condensed 
and easily transported. 

We 


outdoors is the wonderful place 


should never forget that 


where vou can make all the noise 


you want and making noise is 


important. Limited in the school 
for a variety of reasons, there can 


be freedom of sound outside. We 


can plan materials for making 


Bells are great fun—real 
cow bells, strings of bells, sleigh 
bells. 


wooden spoons for banging, and 


noise. 
Add some drums, tin pails, 


maybe some clicking toys. Just 
in case vou are fortunate enough 
to have a metal post or a metal 
a wooden one neat 


fence, or even 


at hand, vou will know already 
what an excellent opportunity for 
a variety of sounds it provides. 
Besides making noise, vou feel 
like 


vet outside. 


things when 
Of course balls 


always 


throwing you 
big 
ones and small 


ones are 


fun; beanbags made of heavy 
ucking mav be used if available. 
Five-vear-olds enyos pillows 
ered with heavy material, for 
throwing or for a pillow fight. 
Maybe vou can plan a garden, 
or take trips to see various aspects 
of nature which are exciting to 
observe every spring. In any case, 
what we are saving is that good 
outdoor activity is important, and 
We used to 


think that a swing, a ball, a see- 


takes some thought. 


saw, and some climbing bars were 
all that was needed, overlooking 
the combination of physical en- 
ergy and mental agility which 
five-vear-olds Possess. 

Outdoor play can be wonder- 
fully creative and it will be worth 
all the effort and ingenuity it takes 
to bring out the necessarv materi- 
als. Five-vear-oids are ready to 
use and explore everything, in any 


way their agile minds invent. 
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A Second Grade Studies 


‘The ‘Wind and ‘Poetry 


Clarice M. O'Connor 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public 


HE following plan for the study of the 
T wind worked out with such delightful 
results in my second grade that I felt it might 
provide enjoyment for other classes. 

My aim was primarily to help the children 
appreciate the mystery of the wind—some- 
thing which we can feel but cannot see, that 
comes from we know not where and goes we 
know not where. These aspects of wind ap- 
peal to poets and many of them have written 
about it. Much of our study involved the 
reading and repeating of wind poems. "This 
naturally resulted in many language and art 
integrations. 

From a scientific standpoint, we confined 
ourselves to an observation of what wind does. 
The children were told that weather-bureau 
workers understand the work of the wind, and 
that this knowledge influences weather re- 
ports, but no attempt was made at this age 
level to explain the phenomena of wind. 

I introduced the study of wind with the 
following riddle. 

Oh ho! Oh ho! Pray who can I be? 

I sweep o’er the land, I scour o’er the sea. 

I cull the tall trees till they bow down thei: 
heads, 

And I rock the wee birdies asleep in their beds. 

Oh ho! Oh ho! And who can I be, 

That sweeps o’er the land and scours o'er the 
sea? 

After the answer had been guessed, I invit- 
ed the children to say any wind poem they 
knew. ‘They remembered Christina Rossetti’s 
poem “Who Has Seen the Wind?” from Sing- 
Song (Macmillan 
lowed included answers to these questions. 

What does the poem ask and tell? 

What kind of wind is blowing when leaves 


‘The discussion that fol- 


hang trembling? 

What kind of wind is blowing when trees 
bow down their heads? 

Do vou like to hear the wind at night? 
Why not? 

The last question and its answers prompte: 
me to read aloud Eugene Field's poem ‘The 
Night Wind” from Poems of Childhood 

Scribner Another suitable one is “Windy 
Nights,” by Robert Louis Stevenson from 
A Child’s Garden of Verses Macmillan 


Whenever the moon and stars are set, 
Whenever the wind is high, 

All night long in the dark and wet, 
A man goes riding by 

Late in the night when the fires are out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop about? 


Whenever the trees are crving aloud, 
And ships are tossed at sea, 

By, on the highway, low and loud, 
By at the gallop goes he 

By at the gallop he goes, and then 

By he comes back at the gallop again 


Lest there seem to be an emphasis on the 
scary aspects of wind, a poem giving the op- 


School 52. Buffalo, New York 


posite point of view was introduced. This was 
“Happy Wind,” by W. H. Davies, which is 
included in the anthology, Rainbow in the 
Sky, edited by Louis Untermever (Harcourt 
Brace 


Oh, happy wind, how sweet 
Thy lite must be! 

The great, proud fields of gold 
Run alter thee! 

And here are flowers, with heads 
lo nod and shake 

And dreaming buttertlies 
lo tease and wake 

Oh, happy wind, IT say 

lo be alrve this day 


Lhe poetry about different moods of wind 
led into a discussion of the four seasons of the 
year and the typical winds that blow during 
each season. “The Four Winds,’ by 
Frank Dempster Sherman, from Lyrics of Jo) 

Houghton Mifflin) was a natural one to 
read in this connection. 

In winter, when the wind I hear, 

I know the clouds will disappear; 

For ‘tis the wind that sweeps the sky 

And piles the snow in ridges high. 


In spring, when stirs the wind, I know 
That soon the crocus buds will show: 

For *tis the wind that bids them wake 
And into pre tty blossoms break 


Spring “Wish 


Words by Ella Stratton Colbo 


In summer, when it softly blows, 
Soon red, I know, will be the rose: 
For ‘tis the wind to her who speaks, 
And brings the blushes to her cheeks. 


In autumn, when the wind is up, 
I know the acorn’s out its cup; 
For ‘tis the wind who takes it out, 

And plants an oak somewhere about 


One particularly windy March morning, I 
repeated the first stanza of “The Wind in a 
Frolic.” by William Howitt. The complete 
poem is in Story and Verse for Children, 
compiled by Miriam Blanton Huber ( Mac- 
millan ). 
The wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 
Saving, “Now for a frolic! Now for a leap! 
Now for a madcap galloping chase! 


Pll make a commotion in every place!” 


Then the children made sentences telling 
what the wind did that day. 
Good things wind did. 

Dried clothes on the line. 
Dried up the mud. 

Rid trees of dead twigs. 
Pushed boats over the water. 
Made the flag wave. 

Sailed kites. 

Mention of kites called for a kite poem 
read “A Wish.” by Frank Dempster Sherm 


from Lyrics of Joy (Houghton Mittin 


I often sit and wish that I 
Could be a kite up in the sky, 
And ride upon the breeze and go 
Whatever way it chanced to blow: 
Then LT could look bevond the town, 
And see the river winding down 
And follow all the ships that sail 
Like me before the merry gale 
Until at last with them IT came 
lo some place with a foreien name 
Continued on page 85 


lusic by Isabelle Groetzinger 


High in the sky I see it fly A- way like a_ wild free thing, Like my 
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| sail-ing ship that can toss and dip, But it’s safe on the end of a string. 
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Julie stopped playing 
when she found her mother's 
lovely mirror. In it she sees a 
pretty face. Is it thin, plump, 


healthy, pale, rosy, seri¢ smil- 


ing. or cross? What color are het 
eves and hair? 
The artist who parte di this pr 


ture was Julie's own mother, the 


well-known Mme. Vigée-Lebrun. 
How cleverly she arranged the 
composition so we uld see het 
little daughter's face, both profile 
and front view in the same pi- 
ture! ‘That is where artists have 


an advantage ovet phe tow! iphe rs 

Describe Julie's clothes Do 
look like 
ters? Is the 
dark, blue 
How is 


Lebrun was skillful in het 


yours ov your sis 

rreen dress tight of 

rreen or Vellow-green 


Mime. 


ibility 


it trimmed? 


The Cover Picture 


“The Artist's Daughter” 
by Mme. Vigee-Lebrun 


discussed by 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 


Washington, D.C. 


to paint the texture of many kinds 
of cloth. 

The cloth wound around Julie’s 
head was not to cover her hair 
while she helped around home, 
likely 


Lebrun earned large 


for it is not that she ever 
did. Mme. 
sums painting portraits, and het 
only child was a pampered dar- 
She had a nurse to look aft- 


er her all dav while Mama paint- 


ling. 


ed pictures of important people. 
Probably 


sired something white above the 


the artist-mother de- 
child’s face just as the fichu is 
to frame the fea- 
with the 


white below it, 
tures and to contrast 
background. What 
background, Is it light or dark 
grav? Notice how the light from 
the left falls upon the littl virl’s 
mir- 


color is the 


face and is reflected in the 


ror. All this adds liveliness and 
sparkle to the picture. 

How old does Julie appear to 
be? We know that she is not more 
than seven for she was born in 

780 and the painting was exhib- 
ited in the Paris Salon at the 
Louvre in 1787. 

Perhaps you are familiar with 
another portrait of little Julie, one 
in which she and her beautiful 
mother embrace each other. In 
the famous Paris art museum, the 
is the portrait of “Mme. 
Daughter” wearing 


About fifty 


years ago, it was so popular that 


Louvre, 
Lebrun and 
CGsrecian clothing. 
thousands of prints in sepia or 


colors were sold. In Americ an 


homes it became a symbol of 


mother love. 


THE ARTIST 


The little French girl who, in 
1755, was christened Marie Ann 
Louise Elizabeth Vigée began to 


show artistic ability as avery 
small child. Her father was an 
artist himself. After looking at 


one of her early drawings he said, 
“You are a painter, my girl, or 
His death 
when she was thirteen deprived 


Although 


there never was one.” 


her of his guidance. 


other artists small 


amount of instruction, she was 


gave her a 


her own best teacher. 

By the time Lizette was fifteen, 
celebrities were flocking to her 
studio to have their portraits 
painted, and when she was nine- 
teen she was elected to the Acad- 
emy of St. Luke’s. She married an 
art critic, Jean Baptiste Lebrun. 

Although her beauty and her 
charming manner made the artist 
much sought after socially, she 
painted industriously all day, ev- 
erv dav. 


Mme. 
hundreds 


She loved to paint. 
Vigée-Lebrun painted 
of portraits and had 
more orders than she could fill. 
She painted thirty portraits of the 
ill-fated queen, Marie Antoinette, 
and became her close friend. For 
that 
Revolution she was forced to flee 


reason, during the French 
from Paris with her daughter. 
She spent twelve years in exile 
but she called it sweet exile, for 
all over Europe she was popu- 
successful. She 
large sums of money. 


lar and earned 

Her best work was done when 
she was between the ages of twen- 
ty and forty. This picture of her 
daughter was done during that 


period. 


“Whether we look or whether we listen--’’ 


March is 


whether 


blustery here 


youl 


name is O'Malley, Murphy, ot 
Smith, dont forget that St. 
Patrick's Day is comuny, Nay be 


you will remember to wear yout 
“Trish 
enteenth, but it would be 
add litth 
the Emerald 
Anderson 

“The Irish 


you will 


rreen blouse on the sev- 
well to 
lilting music from 
Isle. ‘Try LeRoy 
breezy treatment ol 
Washerwoman and 
wanting to click vour 


heels like a colleen all dav (RCA 


Victor Red Seal, 45 rpm, 49- 
Boston Pops Orchestra 

conducted by Arthur Fiedlet 

You may think that a record at 


$1.10 for one dav's pleasure is a 
luxury item to be enjoved only by 
schools with a huge music budget 
However, chances are that some 
fine May Day you will be present- 


ing folk dances from all over the 


world and the record will spin 
' n Moreover, on side B, the 
same arranger has done a wonder- 


ful job on “The Wearing of the 


Irish tune is especially clever, and 
offers a wonderful opportunity to 
recognize “pizzicato” (plucking 
the strings with the finger instead 
“staccato” 


of using the bow 


discontinued, cut short), and 


“legato” (which is just the oppo- 
site effect). For full value, the 
arrangement is contrived in such 

manner that the string choir 
answers the woodwinds. Finally, 


what reason is there for not play- 
ing Irish music just anv old day 
of the vear? Try it for a rainy- 
dav pep-up. 

Are you a television fan? No 
matter whether you spend your 
viewing a 20” 


evenings screen, 


or look down your nose at such 
“wasted time.” vou can be sure 
that your girls and boys spend an 
chunk of then 
shows, stories, 
Many of 
the favorite TV performers can 
be heard on records. “It's Howdy- 
Doody Time” is a brand-new re- 


lease by RCA Victor in the Little 


amazingly large 


time watching 


movies, and puppets. 


Green.” It would be fun to sing Nipper Junior Series (45 rpm, 
first, and the words are probably WY-446, featuring Bob Smith, 
in one of your community type Howdy-Doody, and cast, $.85 
songbooks. ‘The treatment of this ‘The record is much like the TV 
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show, beginning with the familiar 
“Its Howdy-Doody ‘Vime™ 
and two other songs, “I See You 
and You're Me,” and 
*Howdy-Doody.” The 
Howdy's 


done but 


theme 


Seeing 
ond 
side features one-man 


frankly 


arrangement of the 


band, a well 
slapstic k 
“Marines’ Hymn” using a singing 
bass, ukulele, washboard, bell, and 
two whistles. 

Another dis« by Mr. Doody 
just recently released is “Howdy- 
Doody’s Do’s and Don'ts” (RCA 
Victor, 45 rpm, WY-445, $.85 
This is a series of songs with a 
moral, which include waking up 
promptly, washing face and 
hands, brushing the teeth, being 
kind to animals, saving “please,” 


Frankly, 


“thanks,” and “yes.” 


News About 
Recordings 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


Supervisor of Music, 
Public Schools, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


these two Dk wody-discs are a lux- 
ury item, and pure froth at that. 
The singing is the same raucous 
Howdy 
watch the little puppet will love 


voice, but children who 


hearing him on a record. 

The Kuklapolitans are featured 
in still another RCA Victor al- 
bum-two records, “Songs by 
Kukla, Fran, & Ollie” (45 rpm, 
WY-425, original music by Jack 
Fascinato, $2.00 
Burr 
creatures sing are ‘Take a Look 
at Me” and Oliver J. Dragon’s 
nostalgic “Dragon Retreat.” Once 
more, unless your class is Kukla- 


Among the 


ditties Tillstrom’s lovable 


politan minded, this is pure lace 
and frills. 
thing to be desired unless you can 
(Continued on page 90) 


The songs leave some- 


close your 


4 
te 
q 
4 A 
A 
| RECORD 
ORD) 
Hii}! 
\ 
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You Know Chese Birds? 


Verse by Dorothy Walter 
LW’. Brownell 


Messenger 


I'm the very first bird 

To arrive in the spring: 
My color is bluest 

When I'm on the wing. 


LW. Brownell 


Early Bird 


My back is brown, 
My breast is red, 
A cap of black 


Is on my head. 


For nesting I favor 
A deep hole in a tree; 
I sing very sweetly, 
“Tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly.” Within our nest 
Of mud and hay 
Four sky-blue eggs 
My mate will lay. 


In early spring 
When snows are gone, 
You'll find me hopping 
On your lawn. 


Hugo H. Schroder yeurpaey 


Red Bird 


Except the black frame round my bill 
My shining coat is red: 

I show my feelings by the tilt 
Of peaked cap on my head. 


Among the shrubs, along the ereeks, 
You'll hear my saucy song. 
“Bird-ie, bird-ie, bird-ie, sweet, sweet, sweet 


I whistle loud and long. Busy Body 


A handsome, dashing fellow 
In soldier blue I'm dressed, 

With modish trim of black and white 
And saucy, tilted crest. 


Hugo H. Schroder pape 


I eat my share of harmful pests 
With which the forests teem; 

I plant trees, too, and so I'm not 
As wicked as L seem. 


Cat Call 


I shun deep woods and open fields, 
I like the thickets best; 

I build in tangled places 
My rough, untidy nest. 


I'm always quite inquisitive, 
I like to snoop about; 


My slate-gray coat is very plain, Whenever something happens 


My tail is sleek and long: 
Where I'm known I'm famous for 
The beauty of my song. 


I always find it out. 


And, then, to make the matter worse, 
I flit from tree to tree 
Telling everyone the news, 


I like to sit and sing for hours 
And screeching out, “See! See!” 


On some half-hidden bough: 
And then, again, I'd rather 
Just squall “mee-ow, mee-ow!” 
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Iome Town WATER PLANT 


z A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Mabel King 


corner post. The dowel was used 
for the huge water pipe running 
up the center of the tower to the 
tank. From information learned 
in our science unit on electricity, 
a light bulb was placed on top of 


the thirtyv-inch tower and the wir- 


ing run down one post to a dry 
cell concealed in the table drawer 
with a switth connected in the 
line. 


Lhe storage tanks and building 


for pumps and oflice, made of 
tagboard and rivets, were con- 
structed to scale. ‘The lime pit at 
the side was fenced with wire 


The tower and tanks were 


srecn 


finished with aluminum paint and 


black letters spelling JEFFER- 
SON were glued on the tower. 
The building was painted with 
brown, green, and white tempera 
pa nt When these pieces were 
placed in proper relation on our 
large table and a few trees added 


twigs held in place with model- 
had 


replica of our water plant. 


ing clay), we an excellent 


INTEGRATIONS 


1. Health. Vhe necessity of hav- 
ing enough pure water prompted 
the investigation. Our health 
book had a chapter on a good 


drinking water supply. We saw a 


health film contrasting proper and 


improper drainage in regard to 


wells. We became interested in 
proper covering of wells and 
proper sanitation. 

B. Enelishh We made new word 
lists and learned to use the words 
n oral work connected with the 
protect The contact with other 
people while seeking information 
was valuable. Many bovs and 


girls participated in the round- 
table We 


discussion reworded 


Teaener. Sixth Grade, Public School, Jefferson. lowa 
a interest om ixnth-vrade resentatives, with one member 
< 7. bovs and girls showed in the acting as chairman, conducted 
‘ new well which our city was put- round-table discussion. As the 
ting down motivated a unit on project’) advanced, they found 
local wate ippl The health many more things which they 
Oe period was used for making our needed to know. Other groups 
plans The pupils suggested that were sent, after school hours, to 
we send representatives to the wa- observe the water plant and make 
ter plant t et the mlormation inquiries at the office. 
which we neece were 
ACTIVITIES 
2 submitted, a committee of 
chosen, at appointment During the discussion w: 
. “ ! le with the manager for suggested that we make a replica 
» t t of the tower, two storage tanks 
lime basin, and the building hous 
% OUR QUESTIONS ing the pumps and office. ‘They 
We found there were many decided to work out the dimen 
— questions quest ip of sions by seale drawing. The fol- 
bye nal girls mieht ask meern lowing problems were solved in 
hhome-town water ppl rithmetu class. 
Phe foll | ‘ ] Using the s« ale. 1 in. 
How do we ki the water [t.. how high should each part he? 
ile lor us t Power, actually 150 ft., 
How is the water me in. 
in each home b) Tank, actually 30 ft. 
— }. What is the cost of the city will be in. 
water ¢) Building, actually 10 ft., 
! How much does it cost the will be in. 
average family in town to use 1) Storage tank, actually 
cit’ Water ft.. will be in. 
How many wells are there 2. How much will a Jefferson 
a to furnish the ipply and how family pay for water in two vears 
deep Question would ac- at the rate of forthree months? 
F ‘ cording to the source of water. » What horse power do the 
iG A 6. How much will the tank on two pumps have 
Re the tower hold? +. What is horse power? (This 
Ss What is the height of the required some research. 
re _§ tower and tanks!’ The tank alone? Using the information learned 
os 8. How much water ised n problem one, committees were 
cach d ormed onstruct) the water 
Wi storave tanks need tower and buildin Lhe follow- 
ed and what is the ipacit ing materials were needed 
4 Haw the Waiter lores | Sticks for tower. 
he tower tank Piece of dowel 
] What is the f the Pagboard. 
t+. Small rivets. 
FIELD TRIP \luminum paint 
6. Tempera paint green and 
tte brown and white. 
tl que n Pieces of insulated clectric 
er t Small light bulb 
1} 10. One drv cell 
‘ ! he ll. Piece of wire screen 
f ) vhile I n When the materials were col 
( t rit nile leet the committees starte 
we op , formative an build the tower, using one-half 
rie ‘ hie 1 our net square sticks. I he tank on 
top was constructed from tag 
1} ! © ret ‘ with | 1 \ ladder, cut from tag- 
1} ht rep board, wi placed against one 
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we had 
Excel- 
lent practice was gained from ex- 


the questionnaire which 
used at the water plant. 


plaining the project to other class- 
es who came to see it. 

C. Arithmetic. 
out the problems necessary for the 


‘The class worked 


construction work and those re- 
lating to local information. 

D. Science.Wiring for the light 
on top of the tower was a good 
review of our unit on electricity. 
E. Art. 
with neatness and accuracy was 
art. 
doors and windows in the build- 


Designing the building 


The painting, especially the 


ing, required very careful work. 


SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


The community contact through 
this project was good school pub- 
licitv. Persons outside the school 
who actually helped with either 
were 


information or materials 


parents, neighbors, friends, and 
the personnel at the water plant. 
A photograph of our model water 
works Was published in our local 
paper with the headline “And the 
Light Really Works.” ‘The model 
was on display at the courthouse 
for one month during the sum 
mer. Many adults learned much 
from the information which we 
had gathered and were glad for 
our explanations. It is for 
the community district to 
know that the school is 


plishing worth-while projects. 


fine 
and 
accom- 


i 
; 
f 
i 
t 
| 
| 
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f 
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1. I saw a lit-tle bun-ny go- ing hop, hop, hop. I said, “Oh, lit- tle 
2. I chased that lit- tle bun-ny with a jog. jog, jog, At last I found him 
3.He told me of the dyes he had to mix, mix, mix, And he must rush or 
==> == = 
T 


bun-ny, won't you stop, stop, stop?” He looked at me in_ greatdis-may; He 

hid-ing in a log, log, log. He looked at me = as if to say, You 

he’d be in a fix, fix, fix. He twitchedhis nose, he flopped an ear, And 7 
} 


+ 


— 


shook his head as_ if to say, “This is a ver-y bus-y day!” And then he hopped a - way. 
know that East-er’s on its way, Thisis a ver-y bus-yday, haveno to play. 
in his eye I saw a tear, So I said,“Bun-ny, nev-er fear, I'll let you dis - ap - pear.” 
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MARCH 


Annette Wynne 


March is windy, March is wild, 
Hurries like an eager child; 

Pufling mouth and ruddy face, 
Rushing in a windy race; 

A breath or two he stops, and then 
He’s puffing madly off again. 


March is windy, March is wild, 
A rushing, blowing, puffing child. 
And why does March vo rushing so? 


He’s trying to catch spring, you know. 


HOUSE COMING DOWN 


Eleanor Farjeon 


They're pulling down the house 
At the corner of the Square 
The floors and the ceilings 
Are out in the air, 
The fire places so rusty, 
‘The staircases so dusty, 
And wallpaper so musty, 
Are all laid bare. 


It looks like al doll's house 
With the dolls put away, 

And the furniture laid by 
Against another day; 

No bed to lie in, 

No pan to fry in, 

Or dish to make a pie in, 
And nobody to play. 


That was the parlor 

With the cream-and-yellow scrawls, 
That was the bedroom 

With the roses on the walls, 
There's a dark red lining 
In the room they had for dining, 
And a brown one, rather shining, 


Goes all up the halls 


But where is the lady 
In a pretty gown? 
Where is the baby 
That used to crow and frown? 
Oh, the rooms look so little, 
Che house looks so brittle, 
And no one cares a tittle 
If it all tumbles down. 
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THE FLOWERS OF EASTER 


Nancy Byrd Turner 


They have come back to field and hill. 
To garden and to wood, 
The crocus and the daffodil, 
The violet in her hood, 
The mignonette, the pansy blue, 
The lily straight and tall 
So like the flowers, dewy, still, 
In that old garden on a hill, 
The first Easter of all! 
I think the light, that morning, fell 
In the same lovely way 
On petal, leaf, and lifting bell, 
As the light falls today; 
That violets looked gently up, 
Hearing the dawn-wind’s call, 
And dew was in a crocus cup 
And fragrance in a lily cup, 
In that old garden long ago, 
The first Easter of all. 


WHEN THE WIND LAUGHED 
May Justus 


The Old Wind laughed as he passed our door— 

A laugh I never had heard before. 

He cried, “Ha! Ha!” and he cried, “Ho! Ho! 

I know something that you don’t know!” 
“Tell me, tell me, Mr. Wind,” said I. 
But he laugked at me, and he went on by. 


The Old Wind laughed in the chimney place, 

And wouldn't come down to show his face. 

He cried, “Ha! Ha!” and he cried, “Ho! Ho! 

I know something that ydu don't know!” 
“Tell me, tell me, Mr. Wind,” said I. 
But he only laughed as he went on by. 


The Old Wind whistled: “Look out! Look out!” 
Then I ran outside, and I looked about 
And caught my breath! For the air was thick 
With feathers out of the sky's bedtick. 
“And how did you know, Mr. Wind?” said I 
But he laughed and laughed, and he went on by. 


Permission to reprint these poems has been obtained from 


the foliowing: J. B. Lippincott Co., for “March” f 
», copyright 1919, and for “House 
g ms for Childre 
right 1926, "27, "33, "38, "51 by Eleanor Farjeon; 
thor, for “The Flowers of Easter”; the 


rom For 
Coming 
nm, copy- 
the au- 


A BIT OF GREEN 
Grace L. Schaufller 


author, for “When 


the Wind Laughed”; the author, for “A Bit of Green” 


from Celebrations for Chriatmas and Other Hig 
the author, for “The Maple Sugar Tree.” 


lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE ROCK-A-BY LADY 
Eugene Field 


The Rock-a-By Lady from Hushaby Street 
Comes stealing; comes creeping; 

The poppies they hang from her head to her f 

And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet 

She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 
When she findeth you sleeping! 


There is one little dream of a beautiful drum 
“Rub-a-dub!" it goeth; 

There is one little dream of a big sugar-plum, 

And lo! thick and fast the other dreams come 

Of popguns that bang, and tin tops that hum 
And a trumpet that bloweth! 


And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 
With laughter and singing; 
And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 


And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty gleams, 


And up, up, and up, where the Mother Moon 


The fairies go winging! 


Would vou dream all these dreams that are tit 


They ll come to you sleeping; 


“The Rock-a-By 
Lady” is from The Collected Poems of Eugene Field, pub- 


h Days; 
Your neighbor may come 
From the Emerald Isle— 
Let’s all wear a bit of green! 
He's homesick perhaps 
For his old domicile 
Let's all wear a bit of green! 
For the Irish a cheer, 
For the shamrock a smile— 
Let’s all wear a bit of green! 


eet, 


THE MAPLE SUGAR TREE 
Maude Wood Henry 


A lot of trees crow things to eat 
But none of them is half as sweet 
As our old maple sugar tree— 
, That’s as sweet as sweet can be. 
Before the snow is gone we tap 
Our big old maple for its sap 
Which from the spigot drips until 
We have another pail to fill; 
My job’s to watch the bucket so 
The sap in it won't overflow. 
When it’s boiled down my mother 
makes 
Us children little patty cakes 
Of maple sugar. They're a treat 
That country children get to eat. 
And sometimes we fill pans with snow 


beams, 


iy and fleet? 


So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 

For the Rock-a-By Lady from Hushaby Street, 

With poppies that hang from her head to her feet, 
Comes stealing; comes creeping. 
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And pour hot syrup in, and oh! 
But it tastes good! ‘That’s why to me 
There’s nothing like our maple tree. 
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CULARACTERS 


WINTER WIND 
PUssY WILLOW 
SPRING 
BREEZE 


BROOK FAIRY 
BIRD FAIRY 
PLOWER FAIRY 


Costt MES 

Spring is a tall girl wearing flowers 
in her hair or about her neck. The 
three Fairies are smaller girls in sum- 
mer dresses, preferably white. They 
carry wands. and have flowers pinned 
to their dresses and wands. Mr. Pussy 
Willow is a boy dressed in a gray suit 
(similar to child's sleeper), and 
wears a hood with ears. Mr. Winter 
Wind and Breeze are both boys. the 
former dressed in white, the latter in 
green, Wind carries bellows: Breeze. a 
fan. 

DETTING 

Out-of-doors on a late spring day. 
Trees, branches. grass. and flowers are 
painted on the backdrop. Tree stumps 
and artificial bushes are arranged on 
stage. 


As curtain rises, Mr. Pussy 
Willow is sound asleep with his 
piliow propped against a branch, 
near the back of the stage. Enter 
Winter Wind, moaning, followed 
by Spring. 

WINTER WIND —Whooooooo! 

SPRING) Oh, Mr. Winter Wind, 
are you still blowing? Don't 
you know that April is almost 
here? 

WINTER WIND--Good morning, 
Spring. It’s nice to see you. I 
know I should be gone, but I 
had to make a special trip to 
Kansas to blow up a big storm, 
and I have just returned. I will 
leave as soon as I wake Mr. Pussy 
Willow. 

sprinc— Oh, don’t worry about 
him. We are late enough now. 
All the farmers will be so cross 
because spring is late again, and 
it really isn’t my fault. You know 
I can't bring my fairy helpers here 


The New Easter Bunny 


A PLAY FOR ANY NUMBER OF PRIMARY CHILDREN 


Florence K. Stevenson 


CEARACTERS 


FATHER 
MOTHER 
PETER ) 
RASTER BUNNIES Nine. 

or any number, 
GRANDFATHER 


Cottontail family. 


tostt Mes 


Easter Bunnies wear white pajama 
suits. Their hoods are white with pink 
ears. Other Rabbits boys wear dark 
pants and white blouses with polka-dot 
ties: girls wear their real Easter dresses. 
In Scene 1, Peter wears blue jeans, a 
hood with long ears, a white blouse, 
and a polka dot tie. In Seene 4, he is 
dressed as the other Easter Bunnies are. 

SETTING 

Scene 1. the woods, (Trees may 
be painted on backdrop.) Several logs 
are placed in a group, on which Rabbits 
sit. 

Scenes 2 and 3.-In a garden in back 
of the Cottontails’ house. A broad tree 
trunk to conceal Peter is near center of 
Slage. 

Scene 4.—A road in the forest. 


Scene 


(Eight Easter Bunnies are sit- 
ting in a half circle. No. 1, who 
is the leader, is standing. 

1—Is evervone here? Count 
them, Mike Cottontail, so we can 
go ahead with our meeting. 


2 (counts them, touching each 
bunny) —One is missing. 

3—Which one? 

4—I know. Peter Cottontail’s 
father. 

1--He won't be able to come. 
He had an accident. 

5—An accident? 
hurt? 

6—When was it? 

7—Where was it? 

3—What kind of accident was it? 

8—How did it happen? 

1—Don’t all speak at once. It 
was yesterday in Mr. McGregor’s 


Is he badly 


garden. <A bad, bad spot. 

9—Didn't his great-grandfather 
get killed there years ago? 

1—Why, yes, he did. 

2—That’s one place I stay away 
from.., 

3—So do I. 

4-—Did you call us together to 
tell us that? 

1—Yes, and to find out what 
we will do without him to help us 
carry the Easter eggs to the boys 
and girls this year. 

5—He was one of the finest 
Easter Bunnies. One of his family 


A Very Late Spring 


A PRIMARY PLAY FOR A SMALL CAST 


Violet M. Schempp 


until you are gone. They would 
simply freeze. I'm getting cold 
myself. ( Shivers.) 

WINTER WIND—I think I'd bet- 
ter wake Mr. Pussy Willow for 
you before I go. You are such a 
quiet, gentle little thing. It may 
be a hard task for you. 

SPRING- Oh, I am not so quiet. 
I think I will be able to wake him 
myself, thank you. 

WINTER WIND—Very well, then. 
I must be going. Whoooo000000! 
Good-by till next year! (Evits.) 

SPRING Good-by, Mr. Wind. 

WINTER WIND (off Stage) 
Whoo, whoooooo! 

Now I must summon 
my helpers. (Calls. 
dear Fairies, where are you? 

BROOK FAIRY (shipping in 
Here I am. I was sorting peb- 
bles for the brook to ripple over. 


Fairies, 


BIRD FAIRY (skips in with paint- 


brush in coming. I've 


has been an Easter Bunny as far 
back as anyone can remember. 
1—That’s what worries me. He 
still wants one of his family to 
help, and you know which one. 
6-—-Little Peter Cottontail! 
7—That little rabbit! 
8—What’s the world coming to? 
9—] don’t know. The work 
Looks 
Did you 
ever see so many children in all 
your life? Just /ook at them. 


will be so heavy this year. 
out over the audience. 


2—There’s more every year. 

3—What will we do? 

4—We'll just have to tell him 
that little Peter Cottontail cannot 
do the job this year. Let him 
wait until he grows up. 


been very busy painting feathers, 
so my birds will be ready for 
spring. 

FLOWER FAIRY (skips in carry- 
ing scrubbing brush and soap) — 
I do hope I'm not late. 
washing up the tulips 


I was 
I can't 
imagine how they ever got so 
dirty. 

SPRING I'm afraid 
we are all rather late this year, for 
Mr. Winter Wind has just left. 
We couldn't come until he went 
away. 

BROOK FAIRY (proudly) My 
brook is all ready to ripple. 

BIRD FAIRY—And I have only 
two more robins and a bluebird 
to paint. 

FLOWER FAIRY—My tulips are 
nearly ready, too. 


worried ) 


SPRING You have done very 
well. Now we must wake Pussy 
Willow. He has to be the first to 


blossom. Continued on page 75 


5--I hear he’s never done any- 
thing. 

6-That’s what I heard too, 
but I'd hate to tell his father. 

7—Let’s give him a try. 

8—We can all work harder. 

1—I'm glad to hear you say 
that. It would be hard to say no 
to our dear friend. Are you all 
willing to try? 

ALL Yes. 

1—T'll go tell him now. 


Scene 2 


(Mother Cottontail is talking 
to Peter.) 

MOTHER I'm sorry that your 
father can't be one of the Easter 


Bunnies Continued on page 76) 
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aRmRATOR Mans of the birds that wer 


part of Amerca a hundred veatrs ave are not 


Sut their story ha bean 


our forests todas 
kept for us by a oman whe Kaew them well 
crew pie of the birds and wrote descrip 
tious of them. Often he was dome this in 
tead of workin the store he owned 


time in Kentucky 


less and deeply n «debt Our pliv begins at 


Audubon became 


a time betore became famous We 


him talking to bus sons 
Seene | 
j un as he tell 
ast 

what happened ither? 

NT ho Well, Son, we knew that we had 
wound the cougar, so we followed him. 
"The i kept motte wars trail for two 
h belore the 

victor Why dict the top bather? 

hie hnew the cougar 
had climbed up int tree to rest for a litth 
while 

pou Did vou shoot him then? 

AU Son. we shot him, but he 
leaped to the ground and was gone like light 
nin So we set it to follow him again 
When it began t et dark, the dogs stopped 
running and started barkin We thought the 
cougar was treed ul ure enough he 
was ling on the branch of a tree 


victor Did vou vet him that time 
auptUBON Yes, when the cougar jumped 
out of the tree that time, the dogs attacked 
him and it was easy to shoot him 

youn Father, there's someone coming up 


on the porch, 
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the door and 
Sheriff and 


The we is a loud n 
ludubon els up lo ans 
Deputy enter. 


AL Come im, Sheri! 
Mer. Audubon, Eve come to ar- 
rest vou for debt. have in my hand com- 


plaints from seven men in this town. You 
pay your debts, but vou heep borrow- 
he money, 

AUDUBON —T needed the money to keep my 
store open, 

Well, vou wont be keeping vour 
store open any more Lucy enters from the 
Ciood dav, Macam 
Iam foreed to arrest your husband for debt 

recy) Oh, John! 

SHERIFE (to Ais deput 


hen Tin sorry, but 


Daniel, take a 
look into the other rooms and see how much 
the furniture will sell for. 

Daniel out, 

recy You can't take our furniture like 
this. 

AUDUBON — Shh, Luev. 

Ma'am, a man has to earn his 
own living. It isn't right for him to make 
lebts that he doesn’t pay. ‘This is the only 
way the law has of paying those debts. In- 
stead of staving in the woods hunting all the 
time, Mr. Audubon, maybe vou can learn to 
work, 

DANIFI return Sherit!, the furniture 
won't sell for much, but the lady has expen- 
sive china and silverware. ‘They ought to sell 
for a lot. 

Good! All right. Audubon, Pl 
We ll take everv- 


thing in vour house to put up for sale. You 


be back in an hour for vou 


can keep yout clothes and that gun. We 
wont have anv need for this junk either 
Points to the bird } 
Tin giving you an hour to make provision for 
your wife and children Looks at Lucey. 
Im sorry, Ma'am. and Daniel leave. 
Lucy, what can I do? can't 
let them sell vour china and silverware. 
Lucy We'll have to let them, John. We 
made the debts and we must pay them. Don't 


Remember, 


worry about us; we'll get along all right. I 


merica 


June Mathews 


Teacher of Music, Centennial School, 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


CHARACTERS 
NARKATOR 
BON Father. 
JOUN- Son, CAPTAIN CUMMINGS 
victor Son, CAPTAIN AL MACK 
Wife. Perey children 
ELLEN in New Orleans, 
DANIEL Deputy, 


JO MASON 
NED RELLY 


SETTING 
Scene Nudubon home in Kentucky. Some of his 
purntings are seattered about on table and floor, 
Scene 2 Nudubon'’s room on the Hatheat. 
Scene J. Schoolroom on a New Orleans plantation. 


MES 


For costume stiggestions see note at end of play. 


can find work to do and maybe vou won't 
be gone long. 

AUDUBON But where will vou go? We 
have nothing left—no house, no furniture, no 

Lecy—Of course we have something left. 
We have each other and our two fine sons. 
Pil go to Cincinnati and teach school. You 
can come to us there, 

AUDUBON ‘They've left) our clothes, my 
Picks up his bud pu tures. 


NARRATOR Litthe did the sheriff, or even 


gun, and these, 


Audubon himself, realize that it was these 
very pictures which would some day make 
him famous. Lucy went to Cincinnati and 
her husband soon followed. He began to 
work in the museum there. In the museum, 
he stuffed birds and wrote descriptions of 
them. One dav he started on a great ad- 
venture. He wanted to paint the picture of 
every bird in America. John James Audubon 
set off on a flatboat, one October dav. with 
several other men, for a trip down the Mis- 
sissippi River. He took with him Jo Mason, 
a boy who helped him with his drawings. 
Scene 2 

Audubon is seated at a table drawing 
when Ned Kelly enters, 

AUDUBON Qh, it’s you, Ned. 
seen the skiff vet? 

Nep- No, Mr. Audubon. ‘There seems to 
be a pretty suff wind coming up. Why did 


Have you 


Captain Cummings and the Mason boy go 
over to Henderson? 

auDUBON ‘They went to get a dog I left 
there with a man. She's a fine hunting dog 
and may be valuable on this trip when we go 
ashore to hunt for game. 

xep- You don't mind my staying in here, 
do you? T can't sleep with this wind, What 
are you drawing now? 

AupuBboN Im finishing the picture of a 
crow ] killed vesterday. You're probably 
wondering why I spend my time like this, but 
the only reason I'm taking this trip is to draw 
every bird I can find. 

Nep—The other men on the boat seem to 
think painting pictures of birds is a foolish way 


to spend vour time Continued on page 80) 
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SING A SONG FOR SPRINGTIME... . 
Robin Redbreast 


Words and Music by Jane Parker Nicholas 


Pret-ty Rob-in Red-breast, work-ing ver - y hard, Up there in the ma-ple in my neigh - bor’s yard, 


Ss. 


4 
4 


think I know, do you? 


Wr. Blue Yay 


Words and Musie by Pearl French Piper 


Mis-ter Blue Jay, Mis-ter Blue Jay, We hear your shrill ery. You come with the spring - time, And the blue of the 


sky. Your crest — is so jaun-ty, Your jack - et 


We bid you “Good morn - ing,” And hope you will stay. 


The red-bird sits in a tree, (Whistling) And he whis-tles so mer-ri - ly. (Whistling) He says, “Come here, my 


+f = = === > : i 


dear, dear, dear, 


And I'll show you how to whis-tle loud and clear.” (Whistling) 
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Mud and sticks he’s us - ing, straws and root - lets t | What  Rob-in mak - ing there? I . 
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a Words and Music by Ruth Stephens Porter : 
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Picture 


ANNE KOVACH 


HIS program was the climax 
T to a unit which began with 
the planting of flower bulbs in 
the fall. Nursing them in_ the 
spring until they bloomed provid- 
ed the interest needed to start a 
study of the customs of the people 
in Holland, their ways of making 
a living, and their cultural pur- 
suits. ‘These two references helped 
us: The Picture Story of Hol- 


land, by Dola De Jong (Reynal 
& Hitchcock), and Children of 
Other Lands, by Watty Piper 


Platt & Munk 

When it came time to plan the 
program, the children decided to 
show “post cards” that would de- 
pict outstanding features of the 
country. Working in two's they 
developed their scenes, construct- 
ed whatever props were required, 
and worked out their own speak- 
ing lines. ‘Thev also made their 
own hats or caps and “wooden 
shoes.” The girls made aprons to 
add to their costumes, Simple 
directions for making the costume 
included at the 


end of this article. 


accessories are 

The photographs reproduced 
on this page show some of the 
episodes actually presented in our 
performance, which was given for 
parents and the other grades. (All 
the scenes were photographed, 
and the large prints were pr sted 
Children 


could order any of the prints they 


on bulletin board. 


wished to buy to take home. 
We had the complete program 
duplicated with the names of the 
hilclre th itt Cate h scene, he sccnes 
were listed by titles, rather than 
numbers, so that the audience 
could follow the order of events. 


Scenes and speeches follow. 


THE PROGRAM 


The children in each scene 
bring on their “post cards” and 
speeche 


When the } 
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exit they leave 


scene on Stage. 


their post-« ard 


ANNOUNCER We are going to 
show you picture post cards of 


Holland. 
MAP SCENE 


First we will show 
Holland 


is another name for the Nether- 


ANNOUNCER 
you a map of Holland. 


lands, you know. 

Two boys display a large map 
of the Netherlands.) 

KENNETH—Holland is a_ very 
small country located in eastern 
Europe. It has only 15,771 square 
miles. It is about as large as our 
state of Marvland. 

ALBERT—It has over nine mil- 
lion people. Holland is below sea 
level. It has dikes to keep out the 
water, 

DIKE SCENE 

ANNOUNCER— Next we will show 
you a post card showing the dikes. 
In Holland dikes are like roads. 
‘They are wide enough so that 
two cars Can pass. 

Boys display cardboard model 
of dikes. See photo at lower left. 
Dikes are broad 
walls built to keep out the sea. 
For many years the Dutch have 
been playing a kind of game with 
which should 


BOBBY B. 


the ocean to sce 
have the land. 


( 
~ 


Varch 1952 


nopBy J.—This is the way it 
began. The Dutch people took a 
little piece of swampy land and 
Then they 
built windmills to pump the wa- 


built walls around it. 
ter into canals. The canals car- 
ried the water out to the ocean. 
Ditches were built to drain off 
more water. By and by their 
piece of land was dry enough to 
farms. ‘This 
went on until they had enough 


hold) houses and 


land to make a country. 
B.—The Netherlanders 
keep a guard on the dikes day and 


night. If the ocean forces its way 


hen 
everybody comes to help mend 
the dike. 


in, they ring an alarm. 


WINDMILL SCENE 


ANNOUNCER- Every time you 
see a windmill, you think of Hol- 
land. Here vou sce a post card 


with a windmill on it. 


Teacher. Third Grade, 
Joshua Howard School, 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Boys show large cardboard 
windmill and models of Dutch 
people.) 

GLENN—Everywhere in Hol- 
land you see windmills. Nearly 
every farmer has one. The wind 
that blows so steadily from the 
ocean turns their great arms all 
dav long. Some of the windmills 
pump water from the fields; oth- 
ers grind wheat. 

STEPHEN—Today electricity is 
used to pump water and grind 
wheat, but visitors will still see 
many windmills on smaller farms. 


DUTCH DANCE SCENE 


ANNOUNCER- Other things thot 
make you think of Holland are 
wooden shoes and Dutch caps. 
Do you remember the song 
“Dutch Dance’? Let's listen to it. 


Light children wearing their 
and Dutch hats or 
caps, and aprons for the girls, 
gather around a cardboard model 
of a Dutch house and sing“ Dutch 
Dance,” while the entire cast take 
partners and dance. 


wooden shoes 


CLEANING DAY SCENE 


ANNOUNCER Friday is cleaning 
day in Holland. The Dutch peo- 
ple are very spick and span as you 
will see in the next post card. 
Gils carry pails and scrub- 
bing brushes and stand near card- 
board model of a Dutch house.) 
FLORA—The Dutch are forever 
scouring and scrubbing. They not 
only scrub their houses on the in- 
side but on the outside as well. 
jJeAN—Whenever she can, the 
Dutch housewife spends time 
fighting dirt. She never lets 
things go undone, and she scrubs 
and polishes everything she can 


reach, (Continued on page 78) 
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Easter 
from X-ray Film 


Grace Adelaide Randall 


ABOUT X-RAY FILM: Since it cannot be used 
again, it may often be obtained from a doctor or 
a laboratory, free of charge. The film comes in 
sheets 14” x 17”, and is easily cut with a paper 
cutter or shears. Mark pieces for desired shapes 
and punch holes before removing the coating. 
No marks will show on the cleaned film. Soak 
the film overnight in hot, strong soapsuds. Rinse 
in clear water, and dry with soft cloth. 


HANDLELESS BASKET 


Cut two circles 7” in diameter for the bottom 
and four strips 2” x 12” for the band. Place 
matching pieces together and punch holes '/°’ 
apart and se” trom edge. Sew pieces together, 
using a large needle and colored crochet thread. 
A suitable picture can be cut to fit the bottom 


a and placed between the pieces before sewing. 
‘on 
— 


a 
tyes a } This favor is made with five pieces Jo ¢] \ A 
Gy a lone thickness) cut 1142” x 142”. «| \p 
- The handle strip is 1” x 6”. Fill the b 
basket with nuts, Easter candies, or b is) 
in one gaily colored egg, nested in 4 
{ shredded Easter paper. Single Jo 
ty 2 ef pieces of X-ray film can be used for 7 «| p> 
{ small articles like pin boxes, coast- b 
a 


EASTER BASKET 


Cut two 6” squares of film for the bottom and eight pieces 
3” x 6” for the sides. The handle is made from two strips 
cut 1%” x 17”. Easter eggs cut from colored construction 
paper could be placed between the side pieces before 
stitching. Place colored eggs in basket with Easter Bunny 
on top for decoration in the center of the dinner table. 
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1S FOR ST. PATRICK'S DAY 


THE INSTRUCTOR, March 1952 


Decorated Beanies or Charm Bracelets 


@ ARE you tired of making shamrocks each 
year for the bulletin board? Here's a St. 
Patrick's Day project that the children will 


love. They can have fun end be original. The 


boys will like to wear the colorful beanies as 
much as the girls will enjoy the shiny charm 


bracelets. 


@ CUT shamrocks, hats, and pigs from stiff 
paper or cardboard, eiiher green or white. 
For more durability, brush with colorless nail 
polish or shellac. Let dry. Punch holes, and 
attach the charms to beanies or bracelets with 
safety pins. 


@ USE green charms on white beanies, or 
white charms on a green beanie (maybe a 
white one dyed a bright green). Some beanies 
have alternate green and white sections. 

@ BRACELETS made of two key chains will be 
about the right length for most girls. To keep 
the pins in place on the bracelet, separate the 
coil at the curved end of each pin to fit be- 
tween two beads in the chain. 
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EASTER GREETINGS 


Elizabeth Matthews 


HIDEAWAY EASTER GREETINGS are fun to make. A slit is made 
near the center back of the duck, and under the chin and between the 
ears of the rabbit, to slide the basket or egg through. The duck’'s 
wing and rabbit's hat are pasted to their bodies near the bottom, al- 
lowing space for the message to be hidden. The hen carries a mes- 
sage under her wing. The hen's wing and the tab on the chick are 
attached with a brass paper fastener. 


CREATIVE CARDS 


Grace Shinoda Nakamura 


FOLD 9” x 12” manila paper in half and cut 
egg shapes, leaving a 3” hinge at the fold. 
Apply clear water with brush to the front and 
back of the folded egg shape. Add water- 
color designs, or use wax crayon before mois- 
tening; then add water colors to moistened 
surface. Let the cards dry thoroughly before 
writing the Easter messages inside. 


Happ, Easter 
Morn and Dad 
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ABSTRACT DESIGNS 


Created by Sixth-Graders 
with Paper and String 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School. 
University of Chicago 


THE children enjoyed cutting paper into many shapes and 
sizes, using the colored sections of magazine ads. They 
were interested in arranging these in abstract designs on 
backgrounds harmonizing with their materials. A needle 
threaded with colored string was used to sew the designs 
in place. The results were neater than when pasted. Some 
children made the stitches part of the design. The dif- 

3 ference in the length of stitches added interest. Some- 
times a border was used to complete the picture. 
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Winds 


Can Be Used Together 


As expressed by Gladys Gammie’s third-graders . 
in Center School, East Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


“Winds A-Blowing.” by May Justus, 
(© 1950, appeared in the March 1951 
issue of The Instructor, where it was 
reprinted by permission of Story 
Parade, Inc. The publishers have 
us permission te reprint 
it, so that you can have the poem 
with the children’s iMustrations for it. 


Wind is a beggar 
Audders at the cold. 


Che Nog 


Che Winter Wind’s a giant 
As grumpy as a bear. 


Che East Wind is a GYPSY 
[ With saucy cap and feather. 


The West Windgis a wizard 
Who conpiges wicked weather. 


—— 


Mrs. Gammie copied the poem on the blackboard. As her third-graders 
read and enjoyed it, they decided they would like to illustrate the lines. 


4 


= 
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he Wind is a sailor 
With packets full of gold. ummer Wind's a lady 
With flowers in her hair. 
Autumn Wind's an old man 
| fs touchy as a thistle. 
= che Spring Wind is a gay lad 
i “. + \ 


wpular. “Original ones,”’ urged Bobby. could each 
Por 8 


make our own house.”’ 


of beaverboard from the lumberyard. (oping saws were used to 
do the cutting. Shiny shellac protected the tempera paint finish. 


home, but there was one doorstop left. It was Anna Graf’s. 


for Windy March Days 


“How much of the planning should I do?” con- 
scientious Anna Graf asked herself. “Should I frankly 
discuss in advance a handwork lesson with my fifth-graders? 

“Why not?” she reasoned. ‘‘We work together, and 


we should plan together, too. 


So she said frankly to her class, “It would be nice 
to have a seasonal March handwork project, but I haven't 
thought of anything new for this year. Have you some 
ideas about what you would like to make?”’ 


There was much discussion, but doorstops seemed the most 


“Or monograms,”” suggested Joe. 
“Or pets, echoed ‘Betty. 
Everyone was excited about the project. The boys got scraps 


Thirty-two children had as many diffe rent doorstops to take 


The project was so much fun that she had decided to 
make one for her door, too. The children liked that-- 


her working right along with them. 


“Miss Graf's swell,”’ said Tom as he presented his 
doorstop to his mother. 


“She's regular,” agreed Sam, who was waiting for Tom. 


And to think Anna Graf had been worried about a 
March handwork project! 
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Girls and Boys 


Section 


MISSING WORDS 


Elizabeth Merriehew 


DRESS UP YOUR ROOM 


Deanna Dovre 


EASTER WORD PUZZLE 
Ruth Libbey 


Come is opposite of go, 

And high is opposite of - - -. 

As black is opposite of white, 

So, wrong is opposite of - - - - -. 

Is boy the opposite of girl? 

Or straight the opposite of - - - -? 
Know is opposite of guess, 

And more is opposite of - - - -. 
While woman’s the opposite of man, 
Is can’t the opposite of - - -? 

As good is opposite of bad, 

So, happy’s opposite of - - -. 

A foe is opposite of friend, 

Begin, the opposite of - - -. 


WHERE DID THEY GO? 


Agnes Hutchins 


. Mary had a little lamb 
. As I was going 

. Yankee Doodle 

Pussy Cat 

. Old Mother Hubbard 
. Bobby Shafto 

This little pig 

. My son John 

Three wise men of Gotham 
. to bed 

. tosea 

to London 


ao 


to the cupboard 
to sea in a bowl 
to school 

to town 

to St. Ives 

to market 


A GAME TO MAKE AND PLAY 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


In the centers of five milk-bottle 
caps, paint or draw the numbers 
from 1 to 5. 

This is a good family game be- 
cause two or more persons may play. 
Everyone sits on the floor. Appoint 
someone to keep score. Each player 
in turn takes the five covers and 
tosses them in the air. When they 
land, count the score. The blank 
sides do not count for score unless 
all blanks are up. This does not 
happen very often but when it does, 
it counts 50. Whoever has the high- 
est score after five times around, 
wins the game. 


Do you like music? You can 
make an interesting new cover for 
an old lampshade frame from a 
piece of sheet music. Fold the music 
in pleats to fit around the frame. 
Punch a row of holes 1” from the 
top and 1” from the bottom of the 
sheet music. Now fasten the music 
to the frame by weaving bright 
ribbon in and out. Why not make 
some for your clubroom? 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


MR. WIND IS VERY BUSY TODAY 


He is blowing things all over town. How many can you find in this picture? 


The answers to the definitions 
below can be made from the letters 
in Easter. 

1. What you do at each meal 

2. The past tense of the same word 
3. To look 

4+. A beverage 

5. Part of the head 

6. To sleep 

7. A direction 

8. A small animal 
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AN EASTER-BUNNY PUZZLE 


Jean C. Rice 


ACROSS 


3. A bunny likes to eat - - - - - - - . 
. He also likes - - - - - - - . 

. Some rabbits are - - - - - . 

. Easter eggs are good to - - -. 
Rabbits run about at - - - - - . 


DOWN 


. Rabbits live in - - - - - - - . 

. Rabbit fur is made into - - - -. 

. Rabbits have strong hind - - - -. 

. Some rabbits are called - - - - - - 
tails. 

6. They have large - - - -. 


CAN YOU UNSCRAMBLE THEM? 


Erne Mewhinney 


Unscramble these words and get 
the names of many Easter objects. 


1. babitrs 6. suked 
2. gsge 7. notnebs 
3. bakests 8. ililes 
4. danyc 9. liquonjs 
5. hcikecns 10. spilut 


The Riddle Box 


What is the brightest day in the 
week? 
When does two and two not make 
four? 
How do you know the cow 
jumped over the moon? 
- 
What goes up but never comes 
down? 
What did one light say to the 
other light? 
- 
Why do geese fly north in the 
spring? 


What can’t you eat for dinner? 


A DOLL CRADLE 


Harry J. Miller 


Use a cigar box and two wooden 
coat hangers to make this cradle 
for your doll. 

Remove the metal hooks from the 
coat hangers and the lid from the 
cigar box. The two hangers become 
the up-turned rockers. Paint the 
cradle a gay color to make a bright 
rainy-day toy. 


A NOVEL EASTER CARD 


Luella Pierce 


From a milk filter, carefully cut 
out a rabbit’s head and two ears. 
Draw eyes, nose, and mouth on plain 
white paper. Color, cut out, and 
paste them in position on the head. 
Cut the pipe cleaner into pieces to 
use as whiskers and tint them light 
brown or gray. 


JINGLE STICK 


June A. Stephenson 


es 


>) 


This is an easy toy tomake. You 
will need two pieces of wood, one 
about 7'»” long and the other 10” 
long. From a hardware store, get 
eight roofing disks or roofing caps, 
the metal circles which are used to 
fasten tar paper. 

Pound four 2” nails at regular 
intervals through the shorter stick. 
Slip two metal disks over each nail 
point and then pound the nails part- 
ly into the longer stick. Leave 1” 
between the two sticks. 

A jingle stick can be used just as 
a noisemaker or you can play it in 


the rhythm band. 


Sam and Sue Travel with Uncle Dick 


Now paste the head and ears on 
a piece of construction paper and 
add the whiskers. For the collar, 
cut out parts of a lace-paper doily 
and paste in place below the head. 
Add a bit of real ribbon or a paper 
strip to represent ribbon. Print an 
Easter greeting and your card is 
ready to send. 


NIAGARA FALLS OFTEN CALLED 
AMERICA'S QUEEN OF WONDERS, 
GOAT ISLAND SEPARATES THE AMERICAN 
FALLS FROM THE CANADIAN FALLS. 


THE MAID OF THE MIST 
STEAMER GOES TO THE 


1S THIS THE 
ae WAY TO THE CAVE; 
em OF THE WINDS? 


BRIDAL VEIL 
SECTION OF 
THE AMERICAN 
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FOOT OF BOTH FALLS. - 
WE NEED THE RAINCOATS 


TO PROTECT US FROM 


THE CABLE CAR IS TAKING US 
ACROSS THE GREAT WHIRLPOOL. 


WE ARE 22 MILES BEYOND 
THE FALLS BUT THE RAPIDS 
MAKE WAVES 15 FEET HIGH. 
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Science for Fun 


Gladys Liljenberg 


A NEW KIND OF PARACHUTE 


March is the month of windy 
days. Wind is moving air. Air is 
as real as land and water. But we 
cannot see it, touch it, or smell it. 
All living things must have air. 
Kites, gliders, airplanes, balloons, 
and parachutes fly in the air. 

Let’s try to make a new kind of 
parachute. You will need some 
string, adhesive tape, heavy paper, 
a spool, a drawing compass, a paper 
punch, a black crayon, and a piece 
of thin plastic. 

Open the compass to measure 
4” and draw a circle on the heavy 
paper. Your circle will measure 
8” across. Cut out the circle and 
trace it with a black crayon onto 
the plastic. Cut out the plastic 
circle. Fold it in half and make a 
mark at each end. Now fold the 
circle the other way and make a 
mark at each end. Cut four 2” 
pieces of adhesive tape and fold the 
tape over each mark. 

Cut four pieces of string about 
12” long. Punch a hole through 
each patch of tape. Put a string 
through each hole and tie a knot to 
hold it in place. Pull the four 
strings together and tie a big knot 
about 5” from the plastic. Be sure 
the knot is so large that it will 
not pull through the spool. Pull 
the ends of the strings through the 


spool and make another big knot to 
hold the spool in place. 

You can have fun by throwing 
the parachute into the air and 
watching it come gently down to 
the ground. Why does the para- 
chute come down so gently? It is 
because air is pushing it up as well 
as down. Do you know that air 
pushes on everything? 


BUTTON DRAWINGS FOR STORMY DAYS 
Nita Tilly Tullier 


Have you ever made button pic- 
tures? They’re fun for several 
people to make on stormy days. 

Each person has one large but- 
ton, one smaller button, and a very 
small one. Using only circles made 
by drawing around these buttons 
and any curved or straight lines 
that you want to add, see how many 
interesting and attractive pictures 
and designs you can make. 

All sorts of ani- 
mals, rabbits, squir- 
rels, mice, roly-poly 
bears, are easy when 
you have buttons to 
help you make the 
circular bodies. Why 
not draw a family of 
button people, moth- 
er, father, children, 
and even their pet 
cat and dog? 


\\l 


MAKE WAY FOR WHISTLES! 


Harry J. Miller 


Hi, fellas! Do you like to whit- 
tle? Then make this whistle from 
an empty spool and a dowel stick. 

Cut a notch at A straight across 
the center of the spool and down 
until it reaches halfway into the 
hole that passes through the spool. 

Half an inch from the first cut, 
make another at B, slanting it un- 
til it runs into the first cut. 

With a piece of dowel ':” long, 
plug up the hole in the spool at C, 
making it fit tight and flush with 
this end of the spool. 

Cut another dowel stick as long 
as the distance from D to the cut A. 
Sandpaper it to make it flat on one 
side. Taper it from 's” at one end 
to ‘ie at the other. Wrap trans- 
parent tape around it and force it 
into the spool at D, with the '.” end 
atA. 

Now blow into the spool at D, 
and you will find that your whistle 
is very shrill and loud. 


A 


CALLA-LILY CARD 


Agnes Choate Wonson 


On white construction paper, 
draw a piece as shown above. Cut it 
out. Draw in a spadix and color it 
yellow. Fold over on the dotted lines 
and lay the flower on a piece of 
green paper. Draw a stem and two 
leaves. With a sharp knife, cut on 
the two long sides of the leaves and 
curl up the ends. Paste the flower 
in place. If you put a decorative 
border around the edge, you will 
have a very attractive Easter card. 
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LETTER-CHANGING FUN 


Erne M. Levins 


FARMER BROWN’S PUZZLE 


Jean C. Rice 


Can you change the first letter of 
each of the following words and 
by make the name of an animal? 
1. dish 5. thick 9. deal 
2. now 6. grow 10. grab 
3. house 7. bolt 
4+. dear 8. noose 


POTATO PRINTING 


Ethel Hulslander 


Cut a large potato in half. One 
potato will make two stampers. 
Trace a shamrock or other design on 
' the cut side of the potato. Care- 
fully trim the potato away |," deep 
so that the design is |; higher than 
the rest of the potato. Press the po- 
tato on a blotter to remove any 
moisture from the cut surface. 
a Then press it on an ink pad and 
or stamp the design on your paper. 


Farmer Brown had a large pigpen 
where he kept many pigs. One day 
he decided to count them. This is 
how he did it. 

First he took a number that 
rhymes with you, and multiplied it 
by a number rhyming with pour. 
Then he added a number that 
rhymes with do and divided the sum 
by a number that rhymes with hive. 

Next he added to this a number 
that rhymes with fine and multi- 
plied that answer by a number that 
rhymes with dive. Then he took a 
number that rhymes with tee and 
subtracted it from the number he 
already had. Last of all, he added 
to what was left a number that 
rhymes with fun. 


This gave Mr. Brown plenty of 
work and fun, 

And the number of pigs when his 
work was done. 
How many pigs did he have? 


Vary: That's a lot of bunk about that 
guy being a painless dentist. 

Vother: Why, did he burt vou? 

Vary: No. he didn’t hurt me. but he 
sure screamed when - hit him. 


Jack: What are you standing there 
looking so silly for? 
Bill: Llost my glasses. 


Jack: Have you looked for them? 
Bill: Wow can Llook for them until I 
find therm? 


Teacher: Kdgar. whieh month 


29 days in leap year? 


Edgar: They all have. 


Time to 


Smile 


Vary: glad IT wasn't born in 
France. 


Joe: Why? 


Vary: L can't speak French. 


New pupil: Do these stairs take you 
to the second floor? 

Rude boy: No, you'll have to walk. 

Hen (as the farmer passed by): That's 
the guy I'm laying for. 

Wife: tthink hear burglars. John. 


Are vou awake? 


John: No. 
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Notes from 
Aunt Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Early this morning Agnes decided 
to take a walk and her fur looks as 
if the March wind is blowing hard. 
What wonderful kite weather! 

Attention, Barbara Solomon! We 
answered your letter but we must 
have the wrong address since it was 
returned. Will you write us again 
and print your return address very 
plainly? 

Remember the Christmas riddle 
contest? The answer was “ear 
muffs,” and many, many of you 
guessed it. 

However, the five best drawings 
of ear muffs were sent in by: 

Joseph Berry, Kentucky 

Philip O. Davis, Massachusetts 

Peter Krog, New York 

Danny Stunsberg, Iowa 

Lynda Waters, Kansas 

Affectionately, 


Grae. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I would like a picture of Agnes 
and an autograph by you, please. 

I am ten years old and in the sixth 
grade at Eaton School. I have seven 
or eight pen pals. 

I love basketball and like baseball 
a little. 

Joyce Wilson, Indiana 


We’re sending the picture, Joyce, 
and are happy to hear you have so 
many pen pals. (Girls and boys, 
please enclose a dime with your pic- 
ture requests. ) 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

This year our class formed a Good 
Citizenship Club. At the weekly 
meetings of our club, we learn 
about health, safety, thrift, good 
manners, and right conduct. We 
also elected officers. 

Charlene Buth, New York 


We've heard a great many good 
things from and about your club. 
Keep up the good work, Charlene. 
(Charlene is the secretary. ) 


We welcome, but cannot acknow!l- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item used except riddles 
and jokes, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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(dn the small brick out-kitchen behind the ereat 

white mansion at Mt. Vernon, Martha Washington 

is instructing her servants in the preparation of 

““dumb-fish’’. a special dish made with salted codfish 

which Washington liked especially well.) 

Martha: Now, Bess, | think we are ready to pre- 
pare the dumb-fish. 

Bess: Yes. ma’am. My! Mr. Washington surely 
do love that dish! Seems like it wouldn't be 
Saturday, didn’t we fix him a dumb-fish dinner. 

Martha: Yes, it’s been a favorite of his ever since 
he was stationed in New England with the 


Continental Army. 


Jim: Mrs. Washington, ma’am, why do the cod- 
fish have to be seasoned so peculiar to make 
dumb-fish? They catch them up north early in 
the spring, then salt them down. 

Old Dave: And when we get them, first we keeps 
them above the ground, and then we buries 
them. Then we digs them up again, and then 
we buries them again. 

Bess: That pore old fish surely do get mellow! 

Martha: That's just why it’s done—it seasons it 
and gives it a distinctive flavor, 


Jim: Is that why it turns red when we boil it? 


Martha: Yes—and then when you put potatoes 
and whole onions in to boil in the same pot, 
the whole dish takes on a perfectly delicious 
flavor. 

Old Dave: It sure do smell good when Bess 
smothers it over with pork scraps and covers 
the whole thing with that egg sauce! 

Martha: In any event, served with boiled beets, 
it’s Mr. President’s own very special Saturday 
dinner. For that matter, | think my illustrious 
husband would eat fish every day of the week, 
if it were practical to serve it that often. 


We know from historical records that George Washington 
was indeed partial to all kinds of fish. And in the spring and 


A PLAYLET 


TIME: 
A summer Saturday afternoon in 1791 
PLACE: 
The out-kitchen at Mt. Vernon 
CHARACTERS: 
Martha Washington Bess 
Old Dave Jim 


summer at Mt. Vernon, there were always plenty of shad, 
herring, bass, carp, and sturgeon in the Potomac River 
But in the colder months, the only fish available was that 
which had been salted away or otherwise crudely preserved 
In those days there was no quick way to transport freshly 
caught fish from the fishing wharves across the miles to the 
markets. 
Today, however, thanks to modern canning methods, people 
everywhere in the country, even those who live over a 
thousand miles from the sea, can enjoy a great variety of 
delicious fish and shell-fish. They can have the kinds of tish 
George Washington liked any day of the year, and they can 
also enjoy many seafood delicacies which he probably never 


even tasted 


Here is a list of some of the kinds of fish and shell-tish 
available to us in cans today: 


Anchovies Lobster Sardines 
Clams Mackerel Shrimp 
Crabmeat Oysters Trout 
Frogs Legs Salmon Tuna 


Did you know that the American Can Company makes 
containers for more than fifty different kinds of fish and fish 
products? How many of them have you tasted? 


/ 
4o help 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
fcanco} 


New York Chicage Sen Frencisco 
Hamilton, Conada 
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IS A BRIGHT CONTINENT 


Margaret L. Stillman 


Teacher. Eighth Grade, and Assistant Principal, 


Behind Cape Town, the 


metropolis of South 


peaks of Mount Kenya, 


the northeast of Natiroti 


are 17.000 feet above sea 


Here are four native 


Joyce Kilmer School, Chicago, Hlinois 


HE long years of waiting for the war to 
T end and then for the teacher shortage to 
abate were spent in planning The Year when 
I would leave professional duties behind and 
visit my neighbors on this little planet of ours. 
Now, the visit is over, and my notebook is 
heavy with unusual adventures. I can open 
it to any page and have a whole evening 
of pleasure recalling places and people and 
events, 

Africa was the greatest adventure of all. 
Actually, only a poet should attempt to re- 
create this bright continent for those who do 
not know it. It is so full of color, of indescrib- 
ably beautiful scenery, and of friendly people. 
Africa will always be to me a moving pageant 
of exquisite flora, a series of striking encoun- 
ters with storybook animals, and memories of 
new friends who, in a too brief interlude, left 
a lasting impression of good-fellowship and 


tvpes from Kenya, warm hospitality. 


{frica. Clockwise from upper It would be impossible in limited space to 


Elzevo man; Kipsigis girl; 
Suk man; Giriama man and wife, 
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give more than a passing glimpse of this vast 
continent; so let me turn the pages of my 
diary at random and stop where fancy dic- 
tates. Here I pause at Nairobi in Kenya, East 
Africa. It was a long trek from Cape Town 
here, and every day of the journey was crowd- 
ed with impressions of new and strange places. 


The native huts in the Ngong Hills 
make one think of giant toadstools. 


Second Price 1954, Irv Travel 
« Winner of - Second - nilvuctor Travel bontest * 
lok 
| 


One of the unforgettable people I met in 


Nairobi was Barbara Dodds, supervisor of 
physical education. Within a few hours of 
making her acquaintance over a cup of tea in 
a busy restaurant, she had me moving out of 
my hotel and into her delightful home in the 
Ngong Hills. ‘This was the typical way of 
making friends all over East Africa. You 
might start a conversation with some friend- 
ly remark about the weather, the beauty of 
the place, a picture on the wall, and the first 
thing you knew you were in the heart of the 
family, sharing their life ane their fun! 

With Barbara I visited ten of the schools in 
and about Nairobi. ‘The new English School, 
with equipment that would have delighted 
any of us; the Moslem School, built and sup- 
ported jointly by the British Government and 
the Aga Khan, where classes are conducted 
by Moslem teachers; and, most interesting of 
all, the native teacher-training schools. Here, 
native girls are educated to teach their own 
people; and it is quite a jump from tribal life 
to the intricacies of modern living. 

Of course, we went to look for lions in the 
Nairobi National Park. Even Kruger Park, 
in South Africa, cannot boast of more animal 
Stalk- 
ing over the grass came the secretary bird, 


and bird treasures than we met here. 


wearing a gray coat, his long legs encased in 
black knee breeches. He looks like a cross be- 
Marabou storks, 
with huge bills, white waistcoats, and gray 
frock coats, might be M.P.’s deep in thought. 

The loveliest sound in Africa is the call of 


tween an cagle and a stork. 


the crested cranes as they fly off at sundown. 
They are big gray-white and blue birds, with 
a rust-red tinge, their heads haloed with gold- 
en spines. Vultures circled about in groups 

one wonders why they are so ugly on the 
ground when they are so beautiful in the air. 
Thousands of little birds made the trees, the 
swamps, and the waters seem alive. 

Gray monkeys and baboons sat along the 
roadside and were quite annoyed when we 
honked them off so we could pass; they were 
amusing to watch but there were so many of 
them and after all, a lion was what we 


longed to see! Wildebeest, hartebcest, and 


zebra mingled together like good neighbors. 


This busy scene at the Khartoum landing shows 
river boats of the kind that carry passengers and 
freight hundreds of miles on the Nile. 


The day was almost over before we saw our 
lion. He was perched high on a rock above 
us, looking very bored; he yawned, rose se- 
dately, stretched, and moved off slowly, whol- 
ly unaware of his popularity and unconscious 
of the great thrill he had given us. 

Not the least exciting among African ad- 
ventures is getting the old-timers to tell stories 
about lions, elephants, and countless other 
animals. We in America have Br'er Rabbit, 
but in Africa it is Mzee Sungura or Old 
Rabbit who is the hero of many tales. 

One of the best-known traditional yarns is 
about an old lion who stole from an ostrich 
her nine baby chicks. The ostrich appealed 
to the elephant to call a baraza or meeting of 
all the animals to determine to whom the 
chicks belonged. The baraza was held and it 
was decided that all of the animals were to 
walk over an anthill and if they believed the 
chicks belonged to the ostrich they were to lift 
their tails in the air on reaching the top. If 
anyone did this, the lion would be declared a 
thief and the chicks would be returned to 


Photos on opposite page Cape 
Town, from South African Tourist 
Corporation; others from Kenya 
Information Office, Nairobi (pro- 
vided by the author). 


Burton Holmes 
from Ewing Galloway 


Ewing Calloway 


their mother. But the animals were all afraid 
of the lion and kept their tails down until it 
came to Mzce Sungura’s turn. He climbed 
the hill and raised his tail straight in the air. 
The lion gave a roar and sprang at him, but 
Sungura dived into a near-by hole. The 
chicks were returned, and the ostrich, in 
gratitude, presented Mzee Sungura with a 
huge egg. 

Another favorite story is about a lion 
stretched on his back beside a pool, with his 
paw dangling in the water. The teller of the 
tale, amazed to see a lion in this unusual posi- 
tion, watched him carefully from a distance 
through his glasses. The lion drew his paw 
out of the water, picked some pieces of meat 
from between his teeth, arranged them on the 
point of each claw, and slowly lowered his 
paw into the water again. He was fishing! 

The last night in Nairobi, Barbara and I 
drove up into the hills. We looked over a 
vast plain on one side, dotted with kraals of 
the Masai and the Kikuyu. A strong wind 
whipped through the dry grass. On the other 
side, the Ngong Hills rose in giant steps until, 
in the great distance, snow-capped Kiliman- 
jaro raised its glistening head over the equa- 
tor, a hundred miles away. 

An African boy, carrying his shoes under 
his arm, whistled his way up to the radio sta- 
tion keeping lonely vigil on a hilltop. He was 
worried about us, for night and a storm were 
fast approaching. Continued on next page) 


Ewing Calloway 


Above: Big tusks are shown at an ivory auction 
in British East Africa. Below: Nairobi is the 
cosmopolitan capital of Kenya Colony. 
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Strange and wonderful how all these natives 
feel such a responsibility for us, frail whites! 
Actually, they treat us like unreliable children 
to be looked after, and I am not so sure that 
they are wrong. 

On the 
Uganda, I met Elizabeth, 
whom I was to share bed and bath on our 
f her voung 


train en route to Kampala in 
an English girl with 


Congo trip. She had spent much « 
life taking care of wounded soldiers in hos- 
pitals in England. We are now fast friends, 
made so by sharing the beauty and inconven- 
iences of jungle life. 

The trip to the Congo was arranged by the 


Kampala 


and modern, was driven 


Overseas ‘Touring Company, in 
The bus, handsome 
in turn by two expert native drivers. ‘They 
were of the Masai tribe, intelligent and cour- 
teous, 

The scenes along the way were studies in 
African contrasts: plantations of coffee, ba- 
nanas, and tea; groves of mangoes and pa- 
thatched huts, 


or clustered on hillsick 


WAVAS crowded on hilltops 


festoons of orchids 
prison bars 


and stag moss, and lianas like 


guarding jungle secrets; aloes and lobelias 
growing in fields of corn: lush glistening 
greens sparkling under a tropical sun There 
were zebras, wildebeests leopards, buck, g- 


raffes; jackals carrving their kill, the victims’ 
blood dripping along the highway; and ante- 
lopes, seeming to float in the air as they vault- 
cd in front of our bus 

Hundreds of black men, with clods of dirt 
in their hands, were building our highway. 
Mica glistened in the dirt of the road, making 
a omen path through sun and shade to the 


Mountains of the Moon. 


Near Mutwanga, we staved at the Ruwen- 
zori Hotel, almost at the foot of the majestic 
Ruwenzori Mountains and close to the Albert 
National Park where we saw enormous herds 
of elephants, hippos, gazelles, and buffalo; 
also, not far from the Eturi Forest, the home 
of the Pygmies. 

The Pygmies were sad little creatures, with 
old, shrewd faces, living in the filth of their 
low mud huts. all stories I had 
read about them, and the ones I saw showed 
none of the characteristics which make them 
the fearless elephant hunters they are. We 
coarse salt, and 


They belie 


brought them cigarettes and 
they danced to the accompaniment of their 
instruments. The dance, a shuflling step done 
had none of the merriment or ex- 


In one hut, 


in a cir le, 
citement of other African dances 
Elizabeth discovered a sick baby. She was 
quite sure it was suffering from pneumonia. 
We left some doubt that the 


parents would ever use it. 


aspirin, but | 


We had a few exciting minutes on a game 


While being 


chased by a rogue elephant, we were held up 


expedition out of Ruindi Camp. 


by a herd of elephants crossing the road in 


front of us. Our very fine drivers rocked the 
bus back and forth on the road to create a 
dust screen about us. But for their skill, | am 
sure we would not be here to tell the tale. 
The train to Namasavali, on the first part 
of a a which would take us down the 
Nile to Cairo, was a grim affair. It carried 
twenty cars of natives bulging out of windows 
and doors like 
QOur little car was half the size of 
two. One half 


Arabs, the other 


clothes out of an overstuffed 


duffel bag. 


a regular one and divided ir 


was for Indians or wealthy 


for Europeans, wealthy or poor. Six of us 
fitted uncomfortably into the hard wooden 
seats running parallel to the small dirty win- 
dows which, as one of the passengers re- 
marked, gave the minimum of view with the 
maximum of discomfort. 

Mrs. D. and her daughter, who lived in 
Juba, had made the trip many times to shop 
in Kampala nearly five hundred miles distant. 
When the train stopped, as it did frequently, 
we exchanged recipes and told fabulous sto- 
ries. [I got a wonderful recipe for ful-Sudani, 
a delicious soup served throughout the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan; and, for a typical American 
dish, I 
spaghetti! 

At Namasagali, we boarded a boat for the 
trip down the Kioga River. Streams of black 
humanity poured onto ten barges tied to the 


gave in exchange a recipe for Italian 


“Grant” at the bow and alongside. They were 


pushed and tugged as by a mother sending 
some of her children ahead while she gathered 
others close to her. ‘The moon cast a silvery 
light on the busy barges. Here food was be- 
ing prepared, babies and clothes were being 
seldom worn), were being 


washed, shoes 


shined. From somewhere, the music of 


strange native instrument and a low hum- 


ming made a soul-stirring impression which 
will remain forever in my memory. 
Moonlight on the Kioga was surpassed 

beauty only by the sunrise which filtered red 
and gold through the thick mist. As the mist 
lifted, we seemed to be floating on an ocean 
of water lilies, blue and white with golden 
hearts out of which another flower appeared 


to grow. Shaggy-topped papyrus lined the 


ontinued on page 83 


shore and nodded to us (¢ 


TRAVEL the World Yours! 


we richest man in the world couldn't the 
Yosemite or the Grand Canvon or Yellowstone 

or, for that matter, most of the places in the world 
that are worth see But thes in be vours throug 
the magic of memory thes m DOS- 
session of your pupils, too, through th photographs 

\W \ let other teachers 

hare \ noovment and the 

in tit have ned Lhe 

ane lt ( ntest of THI] 

INSERLCTOR has « led 


PRINT DATA BELOW, CUT OUT, 


hundreds of teachers to cde Phrough 
publication of thew prize-winni And 
these persons have had a nest for their next trip, 
or tor some other spec il pur] 

Here are facts about the § Contest for 19 

P d t Ovtober 
sey Octaber 15 If vou ke vou can deseribe 
a trip taken last Christmas this vear’s 
Faster recess. 

h of ) vord 
AND MAIL 


Tra woul nd?—By any public or private 


neans of transportation 


P ” ligihl Teachers in) active service for 
ubject to call) as substitutes school librarians, 
choel administrators, and supervisors, ENCEPT 
those who have been awarded Ist, 2nd, or 3rd prize 
noany previous Instructor Travel Contest 

To enter the Contest. till out NOW and send the 
accompanying Entry Blank to: Travel Editor, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y plainty o7 print. 
It ur ink spreads, use a penci 


We will mail you a copy of the Contest Rules, 


vithout obligating vou. Here is the list of prizes: 


' 

of THE INSTRUCTOR in Cas 
hauel Contest Magazine, Dansville. N.Y. e ash 
= 

8 Deer Travel Editor: Please send me your Contest Rules. with a Gover Sheet for the Trave Letter which 6 16 I rizes 
; hope to write, telling about my vacation trip plan to go ‘have been) to ; 
H Piret Prine 2380.00 
H H Second Prize ........ 
My Name tat 
' 
g Street or 
' ' 
Grate ten ' Sixth Prime 
' ' 
in enant te the fellewing teacher Wriends 10 Prizes, each 510.00 . 100.00 
' 
' 
8 1.000.000 
An Instructor Hlustrated Resource Unit will be sent to every 
: : ontestant who observes the rules but does not receive a cash award 
NAME ADDRESS ' 
3-52 4 
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« You say where --well take you there 


| -tiding comfort 


Send for 
FREE Booklets 
describing these 
scenic regions 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


It's easy to plan a wonderful vacation the Union Pacific way. 
Note the booklets shown here . . . select the region, or regions, 
in which you're interested ... then fill in and mail the coupon. 


Each booklet contains beautiful photos, tells you about the region 
and gives you other helpful travel information. 


Finall k r near ion Paci ive— 
y, ask your nearest Union acific representative- or travel UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
agent—to arrange your trip and make your reservations. } Room 515, Omoha 2, Nebraska 


| am interested in region named below. 


On the Streamliners or other fine Union Pacific trains, you'll 


Please send free booklet. 
ride smoothly over a cushioned roadbed... receive attentive 


service ... and enjoy excellent dining-car meals. ™ 
NAME — — 
ADDRESS 
city ZONE. __STATE 


Also send information about Al! Expense Vacation Tours 
If student state age and special material will be enclosed 


INION PACIFIC RAI 
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For Teachers of Younger Children 


3. Tricks played by the March wind can be made 
the subject of some amusing true, as well as 
make-believe, oral stories during language period 
this month 
age the class to draw creative pictures illustrating 
the story which seemed most amusing. Before the 


told, lines should be carefully drawn 


As a correlated art activity, encour- 


stories are 
in order to avoid any confusion as to which is 
real and which is fictional. 


4. When you plan your science lessons, don't 
forect to include some xperiments relating to air 
in motion. Pinwheels, windmills, and weather 
vanes can be made the basis for some excellent 
learning situations. Another area worth explor- 
ing is the absorption of water by the air. En- 
courage the class to discover where water goes 
when it disappears from wet clothes on the line, 
why a big rain puddle grows smaller and small- 
er. Sore simple classroom expt riments can be 
carried on to show how water evaporates; then 


the principle can be related to other situations. 


5. In your eagerness to have the class move 
ahead in the reading textbook, be careful not to 
stories which lend them- 
Through this kind 


omit dramatizing the 
selves to this type of activity 
of play each child can attain a pleasing voice, 


good enunciation, self-confidence, and poise 


6. To heichten interest during number or word 
study, play a game called “Magician” with your 
groups. From black construction paper, cut a 
hich silk hat and fasten it to the front of a large 
cereal box. Inside the box, put cards made in the 
shape of rabbits, on which the drill material is 
printed, The children will like pulling a rabbit 
out of the hat and naming the card which is 
Let the class decide on the rules of the 


game, and make sure they are 


drawn 
followed when 
it 18 played 


7. If you do not have a state or local course of 
study in physical education to guide you in your 
planning, be careful that you vary the kinds of 
activities in which the children take part. Even 
though Cat and Rat may be a favorite game, 
its appeal will wane if it is used constantly. ‘Teach 
a new circle game frequently which will be fun 
the recess periods later on, and 


to use during 


give the children a chance to choose during the 


time when you are planning for the day’s activi- 
ties with the class. Incluck 


education activities not only games 


n your physical- 


but action story plays, rhythms, 


folk dances, and relays 


10. This vear before it is time for 
your class to plant seeds as a spring 


activity, give the children 
an opportunity to model individual 
ds from clay 


containers for the se 
Guide the group in a discussion of 
the general requirements for such 
a bowl or pot before they begin 
makine it. It must be laree enouch 


to hold sufficient dirt for the 
sprouting seed, and be open at the 
top to provide for case in watering, 
ind to let the sun warm a large 
area of the surface. When the con- 
tainers are dry they « be painted 
Hl. Tt lass Ww enjoy a 

uf pr na row- 
vine, or afew us bulbs 
Watching such plants develop in 
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water provides a slightly different kind of ex- 
perience from that of observing the growth of 
seeds which are plant n dirt requiring daily 
watering. Remember to stress the value of sun- 
light to growing plants of ali kinds. 


12. Invite your third-grade pupils who have old- 
er sisters in other grades to act as a committee to 
find out how Girl Scout Weck is being observed. 
Then the committee members can give a brief re- 
port to their classmates. If there are special dis- 
plays in the hall or elsewhere, give your children 
an Opportunity to see tl 


13. The two most recent collections of stories 
and poems compiled by the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America will be very useful in the class- 
room. The selections were made with kindergar- 
ten and even younger children in mind. Many of 


the stories will be enjoyed 


by first- and second- 
grade children as well as younger ones. The col- 
lections are called, Read Me More Stories, and 
Read Me Another Story. Thomas Y. Crowell is 
the publisher; the price is $2.50 each. They 
would make a fine addition to a scheol library. 
14. During a first-grade independent work pe- 
riod, the children can carry on a phonic activity 
in which they draw pictures to illustrate pairs of 


truck, duck; hat, 


among the many 


rhyming words, House, mouse ; 
cat; box, fox; coat, goat are 
rhyming words which lend themselves to such 
use. Before the group is left to its own devices, 
discuss and list some suitable words named by 
the class. The finished drawings can be combined 
to make a rhyming-word book. When completed 
with an attractive cover, it will be a nice gift for 
the kindergarten. 


17. While children are being taucht to conform 
to the routine of the classroom, it is easy to lose 
sight of the fact that each one is an individual 
who will react to every new situation according 
to his personal development and experience. The 


child who is slow in developing muscular co- 


ordination is especially deserving of understand- 


ing and encouragement 


18. Whenever you pin up drawings or paintings 
which your kindergarten children have completed, 
be sure that the display 


class members can see the 


s low enough so that the 
pictures easily. This 


will encourage discussion and comment. 


Suggestions by Esma Hackett 


19. If your class has never had any experience 
with puppets, this is a good time to introduce 
the activity. Then the puppets can be completed 
in time for use in a simple Easter play or for 
dramatizing seasonal stories. Stick, paper-bag, 
and potato puppets are not too difficult for small 
fingers to construct and handle. 


20. With only a little guidance from you, the 
children can work out some conversation for the 
characters they select for their play. Then the 
action of the puppets can be co-ordinated with 
the spoken words. Rabbits are easy to construct 
and young children are always interested in them. 
Various problems of Easter bunnies or of a toy 
rabbit that came to life are among the themes 
which the class is likely to choose with the Easter 
season so near at hand. 


21. An authority in the field of elementary-school 
science urges teachers to list these steps on the 
blackboard as science experiments are carried on. 
1) What is to be done, 2) what may happen, 
3) what did happen, and 4) what the experiment 
showed. Give the class plenty of time to observe 
and disc uss cach Step before drawing any con- 
clusion about the changes that have taken place. 


24. “Muddy Mouse” and “Watch Me” are the 
titles of two stories which are especially suitable 
for use in the kindergarten this month. They can 
be found in Read-to-Me Storybook, one of the 
older collections of stories compiled by the Child 
Study Association of America. Look for these 
collections in the children’s section of your public 
library. 


25. First- and second-graders will enjoy listening 
to the tale of “Bill and His Steamshovel” and 
to a poem called “The Wind” by Lois Lenski. 
Both can be found in the book mentioned above. 


26. Nightfall makes a good subject for a simple 
musical story play which can be done to the 
rhythm of a waltz. Children play about and Sun- 
beams dance until the arrival of the Sandman, 
who sprinkles sand over the heads of the children. 
As they go to sleep, the Sunbeams steal quietly 
away. Then Stars and Moonbeams dance gaily 
around the sleeping children in the big circle. 


27. Utilize every opportunity throughout the day 
to promote the vocabulary growth of your class. 
Use the right word for the right 
thing whether at work or play. Ex- 
plain meaning when it is necessary. 


28. Use situation 
that presents itself for using num- 
bers incidentally. For example, as 
the weather symbol is drawn on the 
calendar in the morning, count to 
see the number of fair, cloudy, and 
stormy days that have been marked 
during the month. Let the class 
keep score to see which kind of 
weather predominates. 


every possible 


31. While you take the attendance 
in the morning, let a child count 
the number of pupils that are pres- 
ent. Another can count the empty 
desks. The number of milk cartons 
delivered daily as well as the chil- 
dren who bring bank money can be 
checked. When the counting is 
completed, put the numbers on the 
blackboard for all to see. 
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For Teachers of Older Children 


to Help Vou in Vfour Classroom 


3. If the children in your class need the stimula- 
tion of a new experience, try holding an “unusual- 
thing show” in your classroom this month. The 
group can name committees to arrange, classify, 
and labei the yarious objects which are brought 
in for display. If it seems worth while, brief talks 
can be prepared about the individual entries, and 
other graces can be invited in to listen and look 
at the collection. From this activity new interests 
will develop, one of which may lead your group 
to explore an area that is new to them 


4. As you prepare your daily lesson plans, make 
definite provision for teaching democracy and the 
American way of life to your class. In small com- 
munities, the town meeting can be used as a 
familiar example of democratic practice. Older 
children should know something about the docu- 
ments associated with our American freedoms. 
The Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
Rights, and the Constitution, as well as Lincoln's 
Emancipation Proclamation are among those with 
which they should become well acquainted. 


5. In rural areas this month, teachers will be 
making definite plans with their classes for ; 
simple observance relating to the 4-H Club and 
its activities. Club members may describe or ex- 
hibit items completed as their projects. Club lead- 
ers will give helpful suggestions for carrying on 
other types of programs if they are consulted 

6. It will be good practice for your class to re- 
write in script form a suitable story or article 
chosen from a class magazine, library book, or 
textbook. From the completed scripts, one can b 
selected by the children and used for a real radio 
program, or a mock one in case your school does 
not have a public-address system 

7 Write to the Association of American Rail- 
roads, Sc hool and ¢ ollege Service, | ransportation 
Building, Washington 6, D.C., if interested in ob- 
taining two sets of slidefilms which are available 
without charge to schools. The slidefilms are in 
color and accompanied by discussion leaflets for 
use by the teacher. “Railroads and the Food We 
Eat,” “Railroads and the Homes We Live In,” 
and “Railroads and the Clothes We Wear” are 
among the titles of the slidefilms. 


10. Inject a little realism into the study of 
arithmetic when your class is learning about the 
ways in which money can be sent 
from place to place. Committees 
can go to the bank and the post 
office to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation. Then they can compare 
notes to see which method of send- 
ing money is quickest and which is 
cheapest. They shouid know about 
the convenience of a checking ac- 
count and the safety in carrying 
travelers checks on a long trip. 


11. Even though there is no stated 
time on your program for relaxa- 
tion during the afternoon session, 
plan to give your class a little break 
from routine work. When chang- 
ing from one activity to another, 
invite the children to take a sev- 
enth-inning stretch while the air in 
the room is freshened by opening 
windows, if this is permissible. 


12. To add interest to your discus- 
sion of the Girl Scout program this 


month, borrow a copy of the book on scouting 
called Come Along with Us. It describes every 
type of activity in which Scouts of the 
age levels in one community took part. The book 
is divided into sections with activities for the four 
seasons described. The text is by Barbara Bacon 
and the photographs by E. T. Cyr. Hastings 
House is the publisher. 


various 


13. Aim to help your children approach litera- 
ture with a recreational attitude, thinking of it 
as something to be enjoyed, not learned. When 
you build a background for a poem or story, don’t 
overdo it. Encourage the children to tell others 
about enjoyable books that they have read. 
Knowing that traditional book reports are re- 
quired can kill the pleasure experienced during 
the reading 


14. As a safety measure, discuss the causes of 
glass breakage with your pupils before they do 
any expeyiments in which glass containers are 
used. Show them how to warm glass gradually 
until the temperature is high enough for a hot 
liquid, and how to cool it slowly for a cold one. 
If glass does break, sweep it up. If it splinters, 
wipe up the splinters with a damp cloth or paper 
towel. The cloth and broken glass should be 
carefully wrapped in heavy paper, labeled, and 
placed beside the wastebasket. Then the custo- 
dian can dispose of it safely. 


17. Instead of briefly mentioning Ireland’s fa- 
vorite saint today, why not interest your group 
in some of the customs and individual aspects of 
the country? Subjects of interest might include 
some facts about the Blarney Stone, the jaunting 
carts (see drawing on this page), leprechauns, 


folk dances, and songs 


18. This year the theme for the Camp Fire Girls 
Birthday Week and year-round birthday project 
is “Design for Friendship.” Closer group associa- 
tions and stronger bonds of friendship among 
girls is being emphasized, in order that each in- 
dividual will learn to get on with others and be- 


come an active, wanted member of a group 


19. A free copy of Art Education, written by 
Arne Randall, can be secured from the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D.C., if the supply is not exhausted. Ask for 
publication by name and author and mention 


the fact that it is one of their Selected References, 
Elementary Education Series, No. 24, June 1951. 
Teachers who have little guidance in art should 
find this pamphlet helpful. 


20. This spring, you might plant orange, grape- 
fruit, and lemon seeds and compare the length of 
time cach takes to germinate and produce a 
young plant. Be sure to mark each pot so that 
you will know which seed is planted in it. This 
is a good science activity to carry on in connec- 
tion with a study of foods or of the section of the 
country where citrus fruits are raised. 


21. When the idea of dividing words into syl- 
lables is first presented to the class, use known 
words and show the children how to discover 
where one stops between parts of words—first by 
ear and then by eye. Begin with simple two- 
syllable words. In spelling, pronounce by syllable 
before writing or spelling aloud, if you use the 
method at all. 


24. From the beginning, teach children that 
words of one syllable cannot be divided. Help 
them to understand that longer words must be 
divided only between syllables. During your dic- 
tionary study, show the class where to find out 
how word divisions can be made, using words re- 
lating to their social-studies or science activities, 


25. Are the activities in which your gifted chil- 
dren take part a real challenge to their superior 
ability? If you feel the need of some help in 
dealing with these pupils, you will find it in a 
book called The Gifted Child, which was edited 
by Paul Witty for the American Association of 
Gifted Children, This is a fine professional book 
for your school library. It costs $4.00 and is 
published by D. C. Heath and Co. . 


26. You will find it helpful to have on hand 
catalogues from several film companies when se- 
lecting audio-visual material that will correlate 
with your classroom activities. Then you will 
know about the latest releases. Do you have a 
catalogue of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films? 
Write that organization at Dept. G, Wilmette, 
Illinois, give your teaching position, and ask for 
their free catalogue. 


27. Are your pupils having an opportunity to be- 
long to a club of some kind at school? This ex- 
perience can be made a part of the 
program to be followed during 
school hours. Current-events and 
story clubs, as well as science and 
citizenship clubs, can provide both 
fun and worth-while activities. 


28. One large city school has 
formed a club as a device for inter- 
esting slow readers in working to 
improve their individual reading 
ability. This group looks forward 
with enthusiasm to the daily meet- 
ings of their reading club. 


31. Although, as a rule, the sub- 
ject of hibernation is discussed in 
science classes in the fall, it can be 
explored in the spring equally well. 
The weather changes which bring 
about the end of the period make 
the subject suitable for the spring. 
Learning about hibernating frogs is 
a good preface to watching polli- 
wogs develop in an aquarium. 
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IF YOU need help in any phase of your teaching, 
you can cet ut free by 
the counselor concerned, in care of Tue INSTRUCTOR, 


sending specifi 


Child Guidance 


Psychologist, Department of Educational Counsel, 


Public Schools, 


4 musician wants his son to study 
music, but the boy is rebellious and 


dificult. What can I do? 


You might check with the music 
teacher to determine what talent 
the child has, if any If he is tal 
ented, | would encourage the father 
to talk about the 
flict between himself and his son 


sources of con 


The boy's rebellion may be against 
his father rather than against mu 
sic If the boy has little or no tal- 
ent, try to have a talk with the 
father and encourave him to tell 
why he went into music; then lead 
into a discussion of how each per 
son should be allowed to develop 
his talents in whatever area they 
may be. 


How can 1 control my second-graders 
ho har heen plas me wth mate he 
and building small fires after school? 


The tascination of a fire for all 
When an in 


universal, it is 


ages is well known 
terest Is so nearly 
usually unwise to try to eliminate it 
through punishment alone since the 


interest become exaggerated 


Winnetka, Hlinois 


rather than controlled Rather it 
is preferable to demonstrate the 
constructive uses of fire, giving the 
children all possible opportunities 
to strike matches and light some- 
thing Phe 
uncontrolled fire can be pointed 


destructive aspects of 
out as We ll is thods ot control 

If you have a sink or a space 
children could build 
small fires with an asbestos mat 
underneath, these could be put out 
with a fire extinguisher 


{ fifth-erade hoy gazes out the windou 
most of the time. He likes drawing, 
hut does detailed, bizarre work. 


where the 


These are indications of person- 
ality problems and needs that may 
be deep-seated. The child 
real-life experiences that are more 
interesting and satisfying than his 


needs 


own fantasies in which his problems 
Manave time 
to listen to the child talk about 
whatever is important to him and 
help him to clarify his thinking. A 
sympathetic listener will make him 
feel comfortable. 


are so easily solved. 


Vocal eWCusic 


Laura Bryant 


Teacher of Singing, Vublie Schools, 


Ithaca, New York 


Can vou tell me an easy and effective 
way to teach key signatures in the brief 
period allotted to music? 


Place the key sienatures for the 
nine kevs A flat, E flat, B flat, F, 
C, G, D, A, and E--on an unused 
corner of the blackboard or draw 
them on a heavy manila chart and 
tack it above the blackboard in the 
front of the room The children 
may use this chart for reference 
when the question ol what key” 
comes up. ‘Teach this information 
in connection with singing, because 
incidental music periods are usually 


short 


Is there any book on teaching group 
lessons in playing any of various instru- 
ments of a grade-school orchestra? 

One very excellent book recently 


published for teaching violin in the 


erades is called Po iP Littl 
by ttle by Finch ind Marsh, 
published by the Omega Music 
Company, 20 West 45th Street 


New York 19. ‘This book contains 
pictures showing children with vio- 
lins, the different positions for hold- 
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ine the instrument and the bow, 
methods for handling a group, and 
simple music to be used. 


Is there any textbook which you can 
recommend that I use in the teaching 
of rhythms? 


I suggest that vou get The Hollis 
Dan» Vanual for Teachers, pub- 
lished by the American Book Co., 
Fifth Ave., New York 3. Drills 
in the form of games, from the 
learning of note values to the most 
complicated rhythms used in grade- 
school music, may be learned in the 
minimum amount of time with the 
maximum amount of enjoyment. 


What is the best approach to teaching 
children a love and appreciation of 
music” 


Through singing. <A child learns 
a language by speaking it. In the 
case of music, a child who uses his 
singing voice properly, and can read 
music even a little, is far better 
equipped te appreciate music than 
the child who only listens. 
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questions to 


Editorial Department, Dansville, 


appear m that counselor's column, 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


N.Y. 


A re ply will 


or you will re- 


ceive one by mail if you enclose a stamped envelope 


Reading and Language 


Mildred A. Dawson 


Professor of Education, 


State Teachers College, 


Fredonia, New York 


1 am interested in learning the modern 
way of teaching spelling. Can vou sug- 
gest a new book which would aid me? 


Dolch’s Better Spelling (Garrard 
Press, Champaign, IL.) is one of 
Silver Burdett is 
manuals 


the newer books. 
bringing out a series of 
that may give you helpful sugges- 
trons Sull othe: 
the Webster Publishing Company 
of St. Louis, who put out a film- 
strip on remedial spelling, as well 
as an analysis of all the new series 
ot spellers 


good sources are 


My filth-erade pupils are careless and 
slovenly in their written work. Please 
suggest a way for improvement. 


untidiness and 
slovenly work, use your bulletin 
board liberally and have the pupils 
possibly 


I discourage 


display their written work 
one paper a week. ‘To improve the 
mechanics and sentence structure 
have a socialized correction lesson 
the dav following the writing of 
‘ Do this by 
using an opaque projector to re- 
flect two or three papers on the 


stories or paragraphs 


screen, or copy them on the black- 
board just as they were written, 
Have the class co-operatively make 
succestions for improvement; then 
make a blackboard list of the kinds 
of errors that have been found. 
Next, have each pupil find any sim- 
ilar errors on his own paper and 
correct them. 


My class has little reading material out- 
side the adopted series of readers. Hou 
can | make oral reading valuable? 


Try the cut-up story. Clip suit- 
able stories and informational ma- 
terial from children’s 
the children’s page in newspapers 
and adult periodicals, and your old 
Insrrucrors. Cut each story or 
article into three ot 
then give a part to each of several 
pupils. At first, you may number 
the parts so that the children will 
when their respective turns 
to read have come. Later, they may 
listen to decide where each part 
fits in. Over the period of a week 
or two, each pupil should have a 
turn at reading 


magazines, 


more parts, 


know 


cAudio-“UVisual 


F. Dean MeClusky 


(ssociate Professor of 
of California, 


What are the steps which should be 
taken to insure the effective reception 
of a radio broadcast in the classroom? 


lo make successful use of a radio 
program, aim to do the following: 


1) Secure a good radio and be 
certain that it is operating prop- 
erly 2) Test the radio for re- 


ception before the class period. (3 
Arouse the children’s interest by 
discussion or preparatory ac tivities 
t) Be well informed on_ back- 
cround material. (3) Use whatever 
aids are supplied by the radio sta- 
tion to accompany the broadcast 
6) Have references and work ma- 
terials such as maps, pictures, pen- 
cils, paper, and outlines ready for 
immediate use and for follow-up 
activities 7 Adjust lighting, 
temperature, and ventilation. (8 
Arrange the seating so that all the 
children can hear easily 9) Keep 
the room quiet and as free from 
outside distractions as is possible 
10) Give the children instruction 
on how to listen. (11) Explain that 
close attention on the part ol every 
pupil is imperative for the best 
comprehension by everyone. 


Education, University 
Los Angeles 


What is the role of the individual 
teacher in an audio-visual program 
which is operated from a central ofhice? 


The individual teacher is respon- 
sible for selecting the particular 
audio or visual aid to use in achiev- 
ing specific instructional objectives. 
Other obligations of the teacher 
may be listed as follows: (1) spec- 
ifying the time and place of use, 
2) previewing the materials, (3 
preparing the class, (4) following 
up the presentation, (5) evaluating 
results, and (6) making suggestions 
to the central office for improve- 

ments in materials and service. 


How can a teacher help her class to get 
the most out of a film lesson when there 
has been no chance to preview the film? 


Show the film twice. After the 
first viewing, discuss the points of 
interest and list items to be ob- 
served on the blackboard. Then 
project the film a second time to 
clarify concepts and to answer ques- 
tions which grew out of the dis- 
cussion. ‘Try to discuss the film 
with someone who has used it. 


— 
Paul L. Hill 


On the world’s 
sixth continent, 
Australians 
welcome Coca-Cola 


The great cities of Sydney and 
Melbourne are nearly halfway 
around the world and about as 
far below the equator as San 
Francisco or Washington are 
north of the line. Yet, the happy 
invitation “Let’s get a Coke”’ has 
the same friendly ring there as 
here. — For the pause that refreshes 
is a moment on the sunny side 
wherever you find it. And you find 
it just around the corner in the 
antipodes now as in America. 


DRINK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Elementary Science 


Glenn O. Blough 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
Ls. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


What science subjects would be suitable 
for a halthour radio broadcast over 
our local radio station? 


If your broadcast is to inform the 
public and school patrons of the 
work of the school, then select a 
subject from your curriculur The 
following ideas have been used suc- 
cessfulls Their success has been 
due to the fact that children chose 
and developed tl 
The learnings that resulted have 
been much more meaningful than 
the science involved 

1. A dramatization of an inci- 
dent in the life of a famous scien- 
tist. 


9 


ntation 


\ dist ussion ol a it ntific ob- 
servation children have made at 
home or going to and from school 

3. A presentation of some ways 
scientific discoveries have ir 


enced life in the community 


Do vou recommend re ading and study- 

ing star legends as a part of the study 

of astronomy in the lower grades? 
Children are 


in legends about the constellations, 


usually interested 


and if they are, this seems reason 


‘I hese 
children some 
ideas of how k gends come into be- 
ing and sometimes help them. re- 
member how to locate star groups 
in the night skv. Some children 
even like to make up star stories 
Is it necessary and beneficial for my 


fourth-craders to keep a science note- 


book? 


enough to include them. 
stories he Ip vive 


If there is a real reason for keep- 
ing an account of science findings, 
they might make some notes. Oth- 
Writing the details of 
experiments performed is generally 
boring and time-wasting. The fol- 
lowing kinds of records have been 
made to seem necessary and impor- 


cTrwise, no 


tant to children: changes that ani- 
mals and plants made during 
erowth; one-sentence records of im- 
portant observations made on a 
field trip, questions we want to an- 
swer, printed matter we found 
useful and may want to use again; 
plans for future work; rules to use 
in observing and experimenting 
In each case, there is a_ sensible 
reason for kee ping the record. 


cArt and SHandwork 


Jessie 


Instructor in Art, 
L niversity 


Please suguest uhere I can buy a hook 
to help a child, aged six, who is inter- 
ested in costume design, 


I would recommend your buying 
fashion magazines No art books 
can be kept up-to-date in fashions. 


Please gue me some definite points 
to guide me in buying brushes for my 
pupils to use with tempera paint, 


It is difficult to purchase really 
cood brushe s with the amount of 
money that schools are usually al- 
lowed to spr nd lor them Howeve 
you should remember that brushes 
which flop over easily are not worth 
getting, and that tiny brushes wear 
out almost immediately. Do not 
buy cither kind 


Where can I get illustrations to help 
my children draw pictures of the action 
of wind? 


Often newspapers cont iin excel- 


lent photograph of hurricane a 
tion. Look in science books that 
deal with the subject of wind. Be- 
vin to collect illustrations from 


magazines and ne wspapers Soon 
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Todd 


Laboratory School, 
of Chicago 


you will have a good collection. 
‘Take photographs on windy days. 
All these things will help you. 


In what way can the study of art be 
used to develop the child's creative 
writing ability? 


Have the children go outdoors to 
look at things. Encourage them to 
see things near by and write about 
them and then draw sketches. Eng- 
lish teachers testify that observa- 
tions give incentive to creative 
writing. They say the compositions 
are less boring than when the chil- 
dren wrote without this guidance. 


How would vou encourage filth-graders 
to draw? They are not interested; & 
was not emphasized in preceding grades. 


1. Have them make designs on 
paper that is ruled in 4” chee ks. 

2. Suggest that they paint de- 
signs on corrugated paper, using 
tempera paint quite thick. 

}. Teach them how to draw 
funny people, clowns, and so on. 
Later you can interest them in oth- 
er drawing. 
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eMeaningful cArithmetic 


Foster E. 


Grossnickle 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey (ity, New Jersey 


How is it possible to keep pupils from 
counting on their fingers to fine 
answers to basic facts? 


A pupil has difficulty with basic 
facts if he has to deal with symbols 
before he understands the mean- 
ing of the different number com- 
binations. When asked to give the 
sum of a basic fact, he may not re- 
member the answer and so resorts 
to counting on his fingers. 

lo correct this poor work habit, 
the pupil should use markers, such 
as splints, cards, and fiber disks to 
find an answer. Next, he should 
draw squares or circles to repre- 
Then he should 
begin to work with number svm- 
bols When he learns § different 
wavs to find a basic fact. he will 
not need to count on his fingers. 


sent a basic fact 


There are several problems in our text- 
book which ask for the average speed 
per hour. Is this statement incorrect? 


Speed implies both time and dis- 
tanct The problem should ask for 
the average number of miles per 
hour, not for the average speed per 


hou 


The same fact applies to finding 
the average speed in knots. A knot 
is a unit of speed; hence a prob- 
lem should not ask to find the ave 
erage number of knots per hour. 
Instead, it should ask for the av- 
erage number of knots. 


Our texthook series, grades 
5 and 6, shows this form for 36 
writing the second partial 


product. In grade 7 the final 
zero is dropped. De vou = 
agree that this change should 720 
be made? 

The form shown helps the pupil 
to understand that he is multiply- 
ing by 20 and not by 2. We some- 
times spt ak of such a procedure as 
writing the terminal zero in the 
partial product as “using a crutch.” 
It helps the pupil to expand his 
knowledge of the number system. 
The use of a crutch should be dis- 
continued when the pupil under- 
stands why it is used. For this rea- 
son, it is desirable for a textbook to 
review a topic at a higher grade 
level, on a different plane. I favor 
the plan used in the text you men- 
tioned. 


Sacked Studies 


Hannah M. Lindahl 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


Vy fifth-grade pupils have difficulty 
with the vocabulary in their history 
textbook. can I help them? 


History textbooks usually con- 
tain a specialized vocabulary in- 
cluding words which may relate to 
ithe past. You will need to develop 
a background of understanding. 
Ihe following suggestions may 
help. 

Examine the material to an- 
ticipate vocabulary difficulties and 
plan how you will aid the children. 
As you introduce and motivate a 
new unit, use some of the difficult 
words and phrases in your remarks. 
Make the meaning clear by the 

you use the terms. 

Show pictures, films, and film- 
ps to clarify unfamiliar con- 


lake a class trip to a museum 
to see articles, specimens, models, 
and exhibits of historical interest. 
t. Guide silent reading with spe- 
cific questions that will require 
thoughtful reading and group dis- 
cussion, 
5. Help the children form the 
habit of using the glossary and dic- 
tionary. Encourage them to ask 


questions about the material which 


they do not understand. 


In which grade would you recommend 
that current events be included as a 
part of the social-studies program? 


If children are to develop an 
increasing interest in our “one 
world,” we must begin early. 
There are current-events’ newspa- 
pers for children in the primary as 
well as in the middle grades. 

First-grade material is largely 
pictorial with a few simple explan- 
atory sentences. Group discussion 
of the pictures and explanations 
will arouse interest in people, 
places, and events beyond the chil- 
dren’s immediate environment. 
ihis interest should widen as the 
children move from grade to grade. 

The use of the bulletin board for 
displaying interesting news items is 
to be encouraged. In the middle 
grades the items may be grouped 
under three headings: local, na- 
tional, international. Committees 


from the class mav be given the 
responsibility for classifying and 
posting the items. 
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visit to the library makes the «ox 
casion just a little more special. I 
find a new story tell 
The story is prefaced by a few re 
“Don, Pm reading this 
| thought of 
the 
Is finished I let 


to read or 


marks as: 


storv for you. you 


when | read about 
When the story 


the honoree take the book hom 


pony 


with him overnight to enjov. 
ARTICLES for this department should not Articles cannot be acknowledged or re- 
exceed 300 words. We prefer them typed, turned, but if an item is not heard from in 
double-spaced, each on a separate 842” x 11 ix months it may be considered rejected, 
sheet. Put your name and address on each We pay one dollar upon publication for 
sheet and on every photograph or sample. each article used at additional dollar 
Address: Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, for a photograph or a drawing 
THE INstTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. Keep your contributions coming! 


PUPPET NOTES 
Mabel Shields 


UPPETS are very helpful in 
the schoolroom. ‘They range 


a oan 


(lub 


EASTER-EGG STANDS 


Vey G. Pyatt 


FE“ H year | have my pupils in 
fifth grade decorate Easter 
they are com- 


and when 


pleted, we invite the first-graders 


re 
eges 


to see them. The problem of 
making stands upon which to set 
alter 


I solved by using the bottom part 


the being decorated 
of papier-macheé egg cases which 


obtained at grocery store. 
The bottom part is cut off and 
turned over. ‘Then a small circle 


is cut out of the center of each 


section for an egg to stand in 
A decorative collar may be placed 
around the base of each ege. A 
bit of glue can be put on the egy 
and when it is placed in the stand 
you will find that it is very firm 


and substantial. 


A BOTTLE DOES IT 


Leta M. Wierson 


UsT an 
solved 


to watering the classroom plants. 


ordinary bottle 


pop 


my problem relating 


The girls and boys are anxious 
to tend the growing plants but all 
too often the water meant for the 
plants spills on the desk, the win- 
floor. "The 
pop bottle is small enough for a 
child to grasp firmly, it may be 
easily filled at the faucet, and the 
long neck permits getting water 


dow sills, or even the 


right on the soil around the plant. 


INDIVIDUAL THINKING 


Nellie Ricker 
HAVI 
devic c 


imagination and individual think- 
\ pupil 
draws two lines. either straight or 
curved, on the blackboard: they 
are not long and not far apart, 
direction. 


the following 


useful in 


found 
developing 


ing in my special class. 


and extend in 
Then I ask who can draw some- 


any 


thing using these lines for the out- 


standing ones. At first, the chil- 


dren drew a square, a triangle, 
letters of the alphabet, or simple 


designs. Soon l observed that 
they were doing real thinking and 
developing imagination. For ex- 


ample, one day a pupil saw the 


lines as a fishing pole and line, 
and added a 
holding the pole. 


finished his drawing he drew two 


well-drawn 


As each pupil 


other lines and another pupil had 
a turn. Besides real thinking and 
imagination, the children devel- 
oped co-ordination and alertness 


and overcame shyness. 


BIRTHDAY TREAT 


Ruth Seymour 


O PRIMARY children there is 
T no occasion more important 
to them personally than the cele- 
bration of their birthdays, wheth- 
er they are remembered by one 
large party or simply by sharing 
a birthday cake that Mother has 


made. When the day falls on a 
school day there is added fun. 
Besides singing the traditional 


“Happy Birthday” and giving the 
spankings with “one to grow on,” 


Mabel hing 


or 
rs \ | 


from the simple ones to complet 
Some simple puppets are 
The fac cs 


are drawn on the sacks and dress- 


ones. 


made of paper sacks. 


es are made from wallpaper. Con- 
struction paper can be curled for 
hair. Modeled puppet heads can 
be made from sawdust and paste, 
and clothing can be made from 
cloth. Puppets can be purchased 
for about a dollar in 
In addition to their use in 


some tos 
stores. 
dramatization, puppets are used 
to help children solve personality 


problems. 


FIND that my display board, 
I a very easily made piece of 
classroom equipment, is conven- 
ient and attractive. It aids if 
bulletin-board space is limited, it 
is movable so it may be set up on 
a table where a project is under 
construction, and when not in use 
it may be folded up and stored. 


‘To construct it, use about ten 
pieces of cardboard 9” x 12”, 
Hinge the 12” sides with binder 
linen, leaving a space of 4” be- 
tween the cardboard pieces to 
allow for bending and folding. 
Hinging every other piece on op- 
posite sides will allow easy fold- 
ing for storing. Lastly paste col- 


ored construction paper on both 
sides of each section of the dis- 
Press this flat until 
Decorative nar- 
added if de- 


sired. Small specimens, maps, or 


play board. 
thoroughly dry. 
row borders may be 


pictures may be mounted on the 
different sections. 
(Club Exchange on page 
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Imagine...your train seat reserved free ercice bys ope n to clementary- chool teachers and uprls, 


» any of the ces given here by mailing your answers die 
for ONLY 14¢! | tly to the teacher whose address is en. Or send us a notice 
me some point interest in your reality. 
A lette eee ed durin o the x week followin / ib ation of 
hould be ar cred Ite ms should ve complete ad- 
, and b ned by the teache themselves. Send them early, 
edt Club Exchange, Tue INsrrvucror, Dar le, N.Y. 
- We are unable to supply names of individual pen pals. 
e So fiftl ind sixth- Kentucky.—My pupils of grade four 
Just ONE of many Devaluation Bargains | tour school would Tike to eor~ and should like to exchange letters 
1 with som ther states cards, and products with other pupils 
| dud hes. ind teachers im othe es d coun- 
for your BRITISH holiday! y dude 5 I teachers in other states and coun 
‘ neigl t nd a growing ait tries We are close to the city of 
t dustry Address: Mr. W. H Louisville, famous for the Kentucky 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE secure ALL your British travel needs. That way r, C. E. Rose School, § th Derby. Address: Miss Beatrice Probst. 
it et rive chool ori 1dge en- 
you'll effect the greatest savings...and have a pleasant, carefree trip! gan Driv Sel Coral Ridge, Ken 
@ RAIL TICKETS and reservations. MILEAGE COUPONS permit "go-as-you- 
Gonr sixth-grade pupils, wrachusetts, Vv pupils anc ade- 
> 2 i > re t le n— | ] 
please” rail great savings. Coupons not obtainable in Britain te youre, ith slew. 
it take along an ample supply. | exchange letters ouvenirs. and tures, souvenirs, and so on. with pupils 
Pas tems of terest with children ind teachers of the fourth gerade in 
@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES between Britain-lreland, Britain-Conti- teachers in Canada and all foreigzn New Eneland states other 
t nental Europe. Cabin reservations, too. tries We ar ocated 1 Very sachusetts. Address all corre spondence 
itiful tos wast a Short) distances to Miss Joan Ring, Mason S« hool, 
TOURS by rail/motor-coach/steamer— delightful and inexpensive | New York City. Address mail Centre Street, Newton, Massa- 
Mr. Richard G. Rausch, Riverside chusetts, 
@ SIGHTSEEING TRIPS of London and other centers of interest. i « Riverside 
Connecticut ert.—Our sixth- and eighth- 
@ HOTEL RESERVATIONS at any of the 41 outstand- = 
re graders would like to exch inge le tters, 
ing hotels of The Hotels Executive. Tilir My sixtl rade pupils and ecards, and souvenirs with pupils in 
I should like to exch ‘ tters with many other places. We live in the re- 
PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT id the - nited 7 of Ozark Mountains Spring 
Stat ind ther ¢ niries e live heid is the nearest large city address 
or write Dept. D-25 t thirt es fr Chicago Ad- correspondence — to Miss Cleadeth 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Ploza . Mr. 1 s Thomas, Jr 66 E. Coaksev, Public School, Walnut Grove, 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. La Salle Street th St.. Cl vo Tl hts, [linois Missouri 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th Street 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street Ilinois.—Our rural school is located Vontana.—My pupils in our rural 
t heart of [lin s We are inter school and I should like to exchange 
excl letters, pictures, letters and samples of stat products 
ction items, and with children of anv age anywhere in 
( t imvwhere, Ad- the United States or in foreign coun- 


Il, tres. We live in the midst of a great 
R.D. 1, Mason, Illinois, cattle, sheep, and wheat country, fif- 


teen miles from the nearest town. 


SPORT, REST AND FUN ALL SUMMER LONG! 


/ Our sixth erade we 1 like to From the top of the pine hills that sur- 
! t pu in the Uy ted round our school we can s hive sepa- 
THE State fon ntr We live rate ranges of the Rocky Mountains 
l | i farm- Address mail to: Miss Frances Stall, 
» t out forty miles from Pine Hills School, R.F.D.. Melville, 
Te M River Address mail to Montana 
Mrs. O Frazier, Public School, 
—— Griswold, | Vew York.—My seventh- and eighth 
q ] puy rades four to with pupils in the same grades in any 
— } ht, and I w to exchar letters of the forty-eight states or in foreign 
} and pupils teaches ywhere countries. Jamesport is located far 
1 State n foreign coun. the eastern up of Long Island 
~ \\ t vel picture It is a famous summer-resort area, and 
t cards We t produces potatoes, cauliflower, and 
i m the Corn Belt and the chief ducks. Address mail to: Mr. Vincent 
ducts are | ind corm. Address Rogers, Principal, Jamesport School, 
— to: Mrs. Virginia Bankson, 111 Jamesport, New York. 
4 v South Un St., O va. Low 
2, Ohio.—My pupils of the fourth 
| 9 Ker \\ e in the heart of desire to correspond with pupils from 
Kentucky co elds, and ill parts of the United States, Alaska 
itl n enrollment of Canada, Hawaii, and foreign countries 
M 2 fred We wish to ex- Our school ts located in the northeast 
our pu ition, “Heiner ern section of Ohio in one of the coun 


Monkster,” for other grade-school pub- try's large steel centers Address mail 
YOUR BUDGET EVER HAD} | 


Mass. Development & Industrial Comm. 
State House, Boston, Mass., Dept. IR4 


Important Notice. From time to time we have received 
werd from teachers whe insert items in “Club Exchange,” 
contributors te the magazine, and r counselors telling us 
that their names are being used for the solicitation of gifts 
of money and clothing. This is not a proper use of our 
“(lab Exchange,” and The Instructor will make every effort 
— possible te have this practice stepped. Under neo circum- 
stances should these requests be revognized. There is evi- 
dence to show that the same people are using names month 
after month. If you are the victim ef this unscrupuleus 
practice, please forward the letters te The Instructor s 
Editerial Department immediately. We recegnize that 
there are many cases of genuine need in the country. How- 
ever, we are sure you will agree that this form ef selici- 
| tation is not the proper way te take care of these cases. 


NAME 
STREET 
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. SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 


An Easter Market 


Mary Halvey 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The following project. carried on in a vith 


school, would be suitable on a smaller scale for use in a rural school. 


Our Easter market originated in tl nderearten, but the dea soon 
spread through all the grades. Each planned and made articles to sell on 
“market dav’—set for the last day belore Easter vacation. Kindergarten 
and first erade made egg trees. Branches of small shrubs were collected 


and trimmed. These were set in metal containers filled with sand, and the 
cans wrapped with crepe paper. The children had tun blowing out the 


eves and coloring them, before attaching to the branches. ‘The first rade 


ndergarten made Easter baskets 


the decorated paper towels whi h th 


contributed. Some children cut flowers S~ 
from colored construction papel and 
pasted these on. Others preferred paint- 


ilso made table favors and the 


Second-vraders were delighted with 


ine their desiens directly on the towels 


with water colors or tempera paints 
Gray tulips, Easter bunnies, and brichtly 
colored eggs were the most popular 
Strine holders were made from cut-down oat 
meal boxes These were covered with a variety 
of materials wallpaper oil th, bu lap cotton 
dress fabi cs—or pa nted with tempera ind shel- 
lacked. Tops were finished with the 
contrasting materials and colors. A hole was cut 


in top side to pull the throuch 


same Or 


The third erade decided 
they would feature 
toys: rabbits, elephants, dogs 
cats, chickens, and frog 
beanbags. Bright pieces ot 
cotton cloth, buttons, rib- 
bons, and embroidery floss 
trom horn helped to keep 
down the expense 


stuffed 


Mini iture plant ike Cactus, were 


brought in by pupils of the fourth 


crade Phey also supphed, from 
home ny small odd-shaped con- 
tainers, including elass, metal, and 


pottery. In class, cleverly designed 
clay models of eggs, bunnies, and 
made to hold the 
plants which were started in dirt 
before the “market dav” arrived 


chic ens were 


When the fifth- and sixth-craders 
decided to make score pads with mate! 
ine tallies. they voted unanimously to 


flowers tor decorating thes 
Golden datfodils 
ind tiny crocus blossom: 


use sprint 
specialties tulips i 


rainbow hues 


were arranged in many combinations 


Our P.T.A. heard about “market day” 
and asked to oin the children They sug- 
vested aprons for then project, but when 
the day arrived, they brou ht crocheted 
doilies, pot holders, embroidered guest 
towels, luncheon sets, and pillow cases 
The aprons In gay colors were desiened 
useful and decorative. Ribbon, 


braid. and lace added to their beauty 


to be 


Each grade arranged a booth or table in the evmnasium. Adults assist- 


ed the youngest clerks. Members of the community, invited through nev 


paper publicity, were generous in their attendance and purchases. We sold 


out in record time, and netted a neat profit which was later used for need- 
ed playground equipment Everyone enjoyed this different Easter project 


Picnic as you go. Mony o scenic spot will tempt 


Add spice to your travels by visiting historic 
ploces, romantic old cities. 


Enjoy adventure, an experience 


in “foreign” travel, in nearby 


friendly Canada. “Take in” fae 


the sights, the shops, the xd 


special events of interesting cities. 


you to stop and relax, 


Live next to Nature in glorious 
lakelands, great National Parks. 
Swim, fish, golf, ride. Fine highways 
take you everywhere. See your 


travel or transportation agent. 


BEAUTY IS ALL ABOUT YOU 
in Canada 


| CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
Ottawa, Caneda 


D. Leo Dolon, Director 


Please send me your itlustroted book, 
“Canada, Vocations Unlimited” 


Nome 
Mm FASE PROUNT 


Address 


Town State 


| 
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What Young Televiewers 
Are Interested in Reading 
(Continued from page 36) 


A near-riot followed, for the chil- 
dren rushed from their seats, pushing 
each other aside in their eagerness to 
be the first to give their favorites. They 
groaned when someone gave the name 
they had wanted to say, giggled when 
certain ones were called out, and 
slapped each other's backs in approval 
when Cisco Kid, Six Gun Playhouse, 
Gene Autry, and others of his ilk 
were mentioned. 

Voices rose, and all tried to talk at 
once, to the teacher's dismay, for she 
had never seen them in such frenzy. 
Every program planned for children 
was mentioned, but commenta- 
tors and M.C.’s_ were An 
amazing number seemed to be familiar 
with programs that are telecast after 
the usual bedtime for first-graders, for 
they mentioned “Can You Top This,” 
‘Sid Cxsar and Imogene Coca,” and 
“Counter Spy.” Milton Berle and 
Arthur Godfrey reigned at the top as 
they do with adults. “Panhandle Pete 
and Miss Jennifer” being de- 
scribed with avidity when the dismis- 
sal bell was sounded 

The children subsided, but beamed 
at the person who had brought such a 
pleasant ending to their day, and as 
she left, the child nearest the door 
said, “Come again soon. You under- 
stand us. I guess you have a TV 
too.” (She has. 

On another occasion, the children 
were invited to draw pictures of their 
favorite programs (see examples on 
page 36). The comments made in 
explanation of the drawings and the 
comments from children with opposite 
viewpoints were very revealing to the 


news 


given too, 


were 


set 


teacher, 


SUMMARY 


The choices of these children from 
five to seven Years of age in one city 
school show that many of their vicar- 
ious experiences are far removed from 
the content of the basal and supple- 
mentary readers provided for them. 
These children seldom have opportu- 
nities to go in the family car to the 


country or even to the airport, so that 
the jaunts described in many primers 
wl lithe appeal for them. The 


friendly grocer described in some books 
is a stranger to them, for if they 
shopping with their parents they are 
more likely to pick up frozen food or 
canned foods, place them in a carrier, 
and trundle them to a cashier who is 
intent upon his adding machine. 

They must look at the illustrations 
of children pulling wagons and riding 
scooters on sidewalks and wonder when 
the policeman will appear to tell the 
children to play in the park with such 
toys, as they are blocking traflic. 

Even the community helpers are not 
too real to them, as many of these per- 
form their services while the children 
are asleep or at school. 

It is true that they learn to read, 
for they want to do so, and tolerate 
the text for the sake of the ac« omplish- 
ment, but it would be difficult to prove 
that it is because of the low vocabulary 


go 


load. Words used in most beginning 
readers have been taken from lists 
compiled before these children were 


and it has not been shown that 
easier to master be- 
It is possible, 


born, 
these 
cause of their frequency. 


words are 


instead, that many are nauseated or 
bored when they find the same dull 
boys and girls, engaged in innocuous 


activities In a pre-preprimer, three (or 
even four) preprimers, two primers, a 
first reader, and a second reader that 
have been arranged logically to provide 
repetitions of old words with new ones 
introduced gradually. 


interest in eating 


Authors might, through similar sar 
veys, discover that other children who 
may not be on the coaxial cable would 
prefer variety to continuity, Comic 
books have reached the smallest vil- 
lages and have conditioned the chil- 
dren as they did a five-year-old who 
mentioned the catacombs. 

Others may be like the wistful seven- 
year-old who asked, “Has Disney 
stopped writing easy books? I’ve read 
all but the last three and they are 
hard, though the pictures look good 
and funny.” Disney made Mickey 
Mouse famous. but was wise enough to 


too 


add new, €ndearmg characters from 
time to time, including the nameless 
little blue birds. 

“Make us laugh!” ery the children, 
“and if you can't do that, make your 
books exciting”; but the adults who 
are seeking the same escape from ten- 
sions provide m®re baby food for them 
and leave it to television to provide 
the spice. 

If a teacher's reading matter is ob- 
can prepare charts or mim- 
eographed or hectographed material 
upon these current interests, 


solete, she 


based 


| and then utilize the English periods for 


| the expression of the children’s ideas 
about the things they like. 
Over ten million TV sets are in use 
at the present time, but relatively few 
teachers own them. Because they have 
not enjoyed the programs that they 
have seen, they have ignored the fact, 
when planning their classroom activi- 
| 
| 


ties, that children do like them very 
much. Their dislike of comic maga 
zines did not stem the tide, nor will 


their dislike for puppet shows or spon- 
sored programs hold back television 
An ally can be found by using some 
phases of the presentations. 


A before-and-after “ 
Skogness, Second Grade 


Teacher 


idea: 


Mrs. 
Lunch Committee 


program, Fifth Grade Teacher, 


able to form a School 


Mrs. Ruth M. 


They put the 


showed that Miss Patricia 
at Roosevelt School, 
North Dakota, had successfully improved her group's diet. Her 
utilizing a Red Cross Gift Box activity to spark pupils’ 
habits of children around the world, 


By enlisting the cooperation of parent groups in her nutrition 


Effie W. 


lunch program at Madison Elementary School, Madison, Georgia. 


A successful garden and canning project was developed by 
Payne, Nutrition Instructor for Carver High 
School, Navasota, Texas. Participation among the children, parents 
and teachers of her school was practically one bundred percent! 


“NEW” 


Fargo, — School, San Jose, 


Laconia, Indiana, 


Underwood, Economics Teacher. 


which assisted in the 


classrooms. 


Gan, 
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Address: 


in nutrition training 


To encourage better eating habits at Willow Glen Elementary 
California, Primary Supervisor Miss Mary Moss 
designed a novel portable kitchen for classroom participation in 
the preparation of balanced lunches, 


A rat-feeding project, involving all grades of the Laconia School, 
was introduced by 


Miss Pat Melton, Home 
Results were carefully documented in order 


to dramatize the difference between good and poor lunches. 


The five teachers you see here are representative 
of the many hundreds of educators throughout the 
country who have added “‘life’”’ 
subject of nutrition. Why not tell us your nutrition- 
education experiences so they 
colleagues. We should be glad to send you the same 
teaching aids on community-school programs in foods 
education that these teachers have available in their 


and ingenuity to the 


can be shared by your 


Education Section, Department of 


Public Services, General Mills, Minneapotis, Minnesota 


Copyright, 1952, General Mills, Inc 
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The Wind Blew On and On above their galoshes. It filled the air Where's the road?” shouted the a gas station and turning around, 
a7) with a whipping white mist of sleet. twins, “Better to wait this out in Sioux Falls 
; Continued from page 31) “My goodness!” said Mrs. Fusfax. “It's somewhere between those tele- than in a ditch. We'll be safer off the 
von't need any gas. And there's lots She backed out of her parking place phone poles,” said Jane. “At least I highway until this storm is over.” 

for us to eat as soon as we get home, and drove very carefully through the think those dark things over there are They drove even more carefully 
so we don't need any pepcorn.’ city streets. All the cars had their telephone poles.” through town again and stopped near a 
2 When they came out of the theater, lights on. The blowing snow filled So all you've got to do is stay sort hotel in whose lobby they could sit 

the twins gave a big shout for the the air; even the windshield wipers of halfway between them,” said John comfortably while they waited. 
rid had been transformed. The big | didn’t help any more. helpfully. “That’s where the road's Then, “I'm hungry!” declared one 
> wth wind had grown even bigger. It They crept up and over the bridge bound to be.” twin firmly, after which the other 

sit their cheeks and swirled up their leading out of town. But when they (t's not where /’m bound to be,” echoed, “I'm hungry!” 

; : ! into drifts reached the highway— said Mrs. Fusfax firmly, backing into “My goodness!” said Mrs. Fusfax. 


! piled the snow 


She went to the door and looked at the 
weather. “This wind will never die 
down before evening. We'll have to 
have supper here. I think the coffee 
shop would be the best place.” 

“But there’s no money!” Jane re- 
minded her. 

“Yes, there, is.’ Mrs. Fusfax said. 
“We'll just eat my new slippers. Blue 
really wasn't such a good buy anyway; 
they'd only go with that one dress.” 

“Eat slippers!” shrieked the twins. 

But Mrs. Fusfax had already left 
them in Jane’s charge and gone out 
, into the wind. The big department 
Come store was still open, and Mrs. Fusfax 

found the person at the exchange desk 

} willing to take back the slippers. 
“There, now!” said Mrs. Fusfax, 
tucking the bills into her purse and re- 
turning to her family. “Enough for 
} supper and a movie, and then you can 
cuddle up and sleep in the car while 

| l drive home.” 

\ ; “Blue slippers taste good!” approved 
- the twins, eating their meal hungrily. 


The IVORY INSPECTION PATROL 


This Free “Cleanliness Game” The Fusfaxes ducked through the 
howling wind and found a very funny 
Makes Daily Inspections Fun! 


movie to keep them laughing through- 
out the evening. But the twins were 


Teachers everywhere are enthusiastic sleepy by the time it was over. They 
| staggered out vawning until the wind 


about the way The Ivory Inspection Patrol ne 
| woke them with a terrific blast. The 
| 
| 


makes cleanliness an excitin mpetiti : 

hee petitive snow in the air was thicker than ever. 
game. This newly designed material will “My goodness!” cried Mrs. Fusfax, 
add still greater interest to this already “we can never drive through this! 
popular program. 


The storm is crowing worse 
The twins began to protest. “I'm 


When classes are divided into patrols and sleepy!” said) one “Wink and Sniff 


the game gets under way, the interest in | will be lonesome!” worried the other. 

daily cleanliness inspections magically “Where will we sleep?” John won- 

perks up. Children have new incentive | dered “We have no money for hotel 
rooms 


to improve. And parents cooperate by “We'll sleep in my new dress,” said 


helping children rate beiter scores. Write Mrs. Fusfax firmly. “Without the blue 

for The Ivory Inspection Patrol for your shoes, the dress isn’t really so spec ial 

classroom today! after all. IL won't mind a bit taking 
it back tomorrow.” 


| “But we haven't any pajamas!” 
N ; shouted the twins when they reached 
| the hotel, so loudly that everyone in 


The IVORY INSPECTION PATROL | the lobby turned and smiled 


| Mrs. Fusfax grew very pink. “You'll 


: | have to manage without them tonight,” 
os | she said. She engaged two rooms, with 
: | an extra bed in one of them. Then 

b. This Gayly Colored Wall Chart. . 20” x 26” she put in a telephone call to their 
nearest neighbor back home. “Now 


for posting on your bulletin board. Shows the day-by-day cleanili- 
4 ’ new record of each child for a 4-weeks period. 4 kinds of stickers 
are provided. Minicture cokes of ivory for perfect scores. Yellow 
stickers indicate “Caution.” Red stickers “Stop!” There's space for 40 
names If your class is larger, you may have additional charts free. 


you needn't worry any more about 
Sniff and Wink,” she told the twins. 
“Mrs. Barney will take them over to 
her house tonight 

The snow stopped during the night, 
but the wind was still blowing when 
the Fusfaxes woke. It blew white gusts 
against the windows while they ate 
breakfast. It whipped snow like fine 
grains of sand into their eyes while 
the children followed their mother to 
FOR GOOD TIPS TO HELP YOUR SORE | the department store and exchanged 


"THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 
FREE PATROL MATERIAL 


i PROCTER & GAMBLE, Education Dept. Y, P. O. Box 599—Cincinnati 1, Ohio | TURS THIS CARD AND READ SOME WORE the blue dress for another roll of bills 
» hote at the 
4 1 am interested in the new Ivory | tion Patrol : to pay the hotel. It howled a 
; rs) ’ / ene ory Inspection Patrol program. Please send Individual Inspection Patrol Sheets — | windows and whistled at the doors as 
lortull . : thev backed the car out agam anc 
' ond drove once more toward the bridge. 
, ! home. Sheets record the individual child's score. The snowplow had already been out 
a | “8 saw | Through them your efforts to foster good cleanliness this morning, for — was : — cut 
hect through the drifts to show the where- 
- abouts of the road. But even as the 
‘eo ones in supplemented —by the parents. Most parents Fusfaxes drove slowly along it, the 
. | | cooperate wholeheartedly when they are kept in- wind was playing a wicked game of 
hopscotch from snowbank to snow- 
on Town formed of the child’ ress in cleanliness habits. 
bank, kicking a little more snow back 
i 2x¢ lane wi -ach hop. 
Ths offer good only in United States, its possessions, and Canada. | 1, 
- (Continued on page / 
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A Very Late Spring 
(Continued from page 45) 


BROOK FAIRY—Oh, yes, he should be 
at work by now. I never allow my 
brook to start rippling until the pussy 
willows have jumped out of their win- 
ter overcoats, 

SPRING (calls)—Mr. 
wake up, wake up! 

BIRD FAIRY didn’t even stir. 

FLOWER FaiRyY~- Let's all call at once. 

att—Mr. Pussy Willow! Mr. Pussy 
Willow! Wake up, wake up. 


Pussy Willow, 


Pussy Willow does not wake.) 

SPRING (shakes his shoulder gently, 
and then harder) —Mr. Pussy Willow, 
please wake up. You must get the 


willows in bloom as fast as you can 
The robins are waiting, and the brook 
is ready, too. 

BROOK FAIRY—Oh, 
such a sleepyhead? 

SPRING—QOh, dear! 
now? 

Enter saucy little 


who ever saw 
What shall I do 


Breeze.) 


I'm glad to 


preeze— Hello, Spring! 
see vou. Why are vou so late this 
year? Have you overslept? 


FAIRY (crossly)—It’s that saucy 
little Breeze 

spriInc—No, little Breeze, I 
oversleep, but Mr. Pussy Willow 
and we just can't wake him up. 

BREEZE laughing —Just’ let him 
sleep and go ahead without him. That 
will be a good joke on him. 

spRING-Oh, no. It wouldn't be 
spring without Mr. Pussy Willow. 

preeze—Well, let me try. I 
wake him up. 

BIRD FAIRY—That’s a naughty little 
breeze. He will just play a trick on 
vou. He is always playing tricks. 

FLOWER FAIRY Yes, he very 
naughty. I don’t believe he will help 
vou. He blows all the petals off my 
poor flowers. 

BROOK FAIRY—And he blows leaves 
and sticks into my clean brook. 

FAIRY —He even blew down a 
robin’s nest one day. 

sprinc—I am sorry to hear this, 
little Breeze 

sreeze—I didn’t mean any harm. I 
was only playing. 

sprinc—I hope you doen't play that 
way all the time. 

preeze—I will never do it again. 
Please let me help. 

sprinc-—I don't know 
wake Mr. Pussy Willow, 
four of us, and we all 
once. You can see for yourself 
he is still asleep. 

preeze—I know how. I will tickle 
his nose. (He tickles Pussy Willow’s 


didn't 
did, 


can 


how you can 
There 
shouted at 
that 


nose, 
PUSSY WILLOW jumps up)—Oh, 
my buttons! What time is it?) Spring, 
are you here already? I must have 
overslept. 
SPRING 
keepmg us all waiting. 
be very late this vear. 
PUSSY WwiILLow—Oh, my 
must get busy with those 


You certainly did. You are 
Spring will 


boots! I 


pussy wil- 


lows. I overslept because of that new 
pillow. It was too soft Throws pil- 
low across stage, picks up willow 


branch and rushes out. 

oTueRs—He’'s awake at last. 

sprinc—And we must thank little 
Breeze for helping us out. 

Breeze (laughing)—Oh, ho, that 
was fun! Didn't he fly out in a hurry? 

FLOWER FAIRY You were very clev- 
er to think of that. 

BIRD FAIRY- sorry 
rude things about you. 

BREEZE—QOh, I know I deserved ev- 
ervthing you said. I play tricks too 


I said such 


often. But some of them are good 
tricks, 
sprinc—Hush! I hear the pussy wil- 


lows waking up. Mr. Pussy Willow is 
hard at work. 


The little brook was waiting, and the 


The pussy willows must bloom first, 


Then a saucy little breeze came skip 


And he tickled Mr. Pussy’s nose and 


| (Sounds of several voices mewing On a cozy willow branch that he had 
like cats are heard off stage.) found. robins coming soon, 
BREEZE—Spring is really on its way. BROOK FAIRY— 
BIRD FAIRY—Oh, I feel like reciting Then along came gentle Spring, she knew. 
poctry. She began to softly sing, BIRD FAIRY 
OTHER FAIRIES (together)—So do I But she couldn't waken Mr. Pussy 
SPRING proudly)—People always Willow, ping through the trees, 
feel like saying poetry in the spring. Though she sang of lovely weather, BROOK FAIRY 
BIRD FAIRY Sunn¥ sky and bluebird feather, 
then, 


his pillow, 
For the 
around 


Mr. Pussy Willow had his head upon 
winter wind was blowing all 


He was warm from top to toe, 
Cuddled underneath the snow, | 


FLOWER FAIRY 


his pillow, 


to do? 


He cuddled ever closer to his pillow 


Mr. Pussy Willow had his head upon 


FLOWER FAIRY 


Up jumped Mr. Pussy Willow, 


And he threw away his pillow, 


And gentle Spring was worried. What | ALI 


| Now willow 


pussy 


time is here ag 


Do you give your students cach year a thorough, 
integrated program of instruction on the impor- 
tant subject of menstruation? Here—created espe- 
cially for classroom use —is just such a program, 
complete with film, booklets, charts and teaching 
guide. Approved by thousands of parents, teach- 


10-MINUTE, ALL-COLOR FILM. The Story of Menstruation” by Walt 
Disney Productions, has been acclaimed by schools from coast 
to coast. Here is a calm, straight-forward approach on a sub- 
ject once considered difficult to handle. Comes complete with 
sound. A 16-mm. print is available free, except for postage, 
on short-term loan. 

INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. You'll find the informative pamphlet “Very 
Personally Yours” an excellent help for reference and review. 
It tells the complete story alone, or provides a supplement to 
the film. Normal bodily functions are explained in a clear, 
simple style. Every girl should have her own copy. 


plus instructive “take home” booklets 


The Story 
of 


Menstruation 


The complete program on m 
given to over 10 million students 


ers and students, used by most major school sys- 
tems in the country, it is fast becoming a regular 
part of school curriculums. This complete pro- 
gram, or any part of it, is available on request 
at no charge, with the compliments of Kotex*, 
Simply fill out and return the coupon below. 


signed 
enough to be adapted to almost any teaching condition 


—. 


with the aid of hundreds of 


process in easy-to-follow diagrams. 


fr. nes. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


teachers, 


Color film by Walt Disney Productions 


enstruation 


TEACHING GUIDE AND MENSTRUAL CHART. The Teaching Guide, de 


is flexible 
rhe 


large colored chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 
supplementary classroom lectures; outlines the menstrual 


1 
! 
! 
! 
i 


International Cellucotton Products Co., Dept. I-32 


919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me free, the following material 


—__. copies of booklet “Very Personally Yours.” 
O Full data on film “ The Story of Menstruation.” 


O Menstrual Physiology Chart 
leaching Guide 


Name Position 
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ON A MODEST BUDGET 


HEART OF AMERICA 


When School Is Out This Spring 


Plan now to enjoy yourself in Missouri this 


There's everything you could 

beautiful streams and lakes 
for fishing Golt 
horseb ihgriding historic spots to visit, and Y 


awe-inspiring springs and caves for 


spring of summer 
wish for in Missourt 


boating, bathing and tennis, 


relaxing sight-seeing trips 


There are excellent accommodations 


throughout the state —hotels, motels, tourist 


courts and lodges —and the hospitality in 


Missouri ts heart-warming indeed. 


Send for.tree colorful booklet showing 
Missour: 


now to come to Missouri 


+ Vacation spots and start planning 


You'll have fun 


R-23 


Division of 
Resources and Development 
Department C-246 Jefferson City, Mo. 


Please send me FREE Vacation Booklet, with 
color illustrations, on Missouri. 
NAME 
TREET 
city STATE 


FLASHCARDS 


One of the 
many uses’ of 


the Flo-master 


As reported in letters from your fellow teachers, there are no less 
than 64 different types of work being done by busy Flo-masters 


America's school rooms. 


You, too, will be amazed and pleased with the Flo-master and its { 
agic FELT Tip. It writes on any surface blackboard, wood, 


ather, cloth, metal, paper. Broad lines or thin lines heavy | 
light —- with the flow of ink accurately controlled by the 
pressure of your finger. Assorted felt tips for lines varying in 4 


thickness from 1/32 inch to one inch. Flo-master Inks — in eight 
are instant-drying, waterproof. The Flo-master will 

do all of your visual work in a fraction of the time. Available at 
stationers or school supply houses. 


colors 


Charts 
*A FEW MORE USES * Posters * Decorating | 
* Marking athletic equipment, overshoes, etc. | i 
OF THE FLO-MASTER * Lining blackboards 
* Making calendars, clocks, games | 


Flo-master School Bulletin shows scores 


of ways teachers are using the Flo-master 
in classroom instruction. Write for 
your copy to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 12,1523 W est 2ird Street, 
New York it, N. 


Flo-master 


The “Miracle” Pen 
with the FELT TIP + 
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The New Easter Bunny 
(Continued from page 45) 
is not well yet. 


this year, but his leg 


Ile wants you to take his place. One 
f the Easter Bunnies was here today, 
d he said that all the other Easter 
unnies Want you too, 
perer ( distressed )—Oh, Mother, not 
e! IT dont want to be an Easter 
Bunny. I never did. Why should I 
work so hard for all those little chil- 
dren? They don't do anything for me. 
Why should I run all night for them? 
morHeR- Oh, Son, you must do it. 
Start getting ready right now. One of 
our family has always been an Easter 


Bunny, and since Father can't go this 


year, it is up to you to take his place 


You think it over. Exits. 
PETER (facing the au adie nce) —What 
a pre-dic-a-ment for me! How can I 


vet out of this? I'll ‘ust sit here un- 
der this tree and think a while. Im 
pretty good at getting out of tight 
places M whe I can get out of this. 
Hle reaches into his pocket, pulls out 

urrot, and begins to eat it. He set- 


himself behind a tree.) 
Five Rabbits come in, and stop to 


talk.) 


rirstT RAwerr—Have you heard the 
news about Peter Cottontail? 

RABEIT—No, what is it? 

rirsT going to be one 

the Easter Bunnies this vear. 

niko RABBIT—What kind of an 
Faster Bunny would he make? 

rourTH RABBIT—Why in the world 
would anyone choose him for such a 

c job 

Ranerr—All he does is lic 
around eating carrots. 


All leave stage, and Peter hops up 


and down, shaking his paw at them. 
He sits down final holding the car- 
but not cating it. Then five more 

Rabbits cor mn). 

sixnrH RABBIT—Have you heard the 
{ rrible thing that has happened to 
the children this year? 

SEVENTH RABBIT—No, what is it? 

sixru RABerr—Peter has to take his 
fathers plaice as one of the Easter 


Bunnies this vear 


RABBIT—He can’t even write 
verv well. 

will write the 

rds for him? 

reNTH RABBIT—He can’t read any 
better than he can write. How will he 
know where to leave the baskets? 

RABBIT—He runs like a snail. 

SEVENTH RABBIT—He'll never finish 
the job by davlight. 

ricurn rAssir—I'd hate to be 
as he. 


NINTH RABBIT—How can he carry a 


isket? His paws are always full of 
irrots, 

renra Rawetr—They say he eats 
them all the time. 

rirst never seen him 


without one. I wouldn't be surprised 
f he were eating one this minute. 


They exit 


PETER (throws his carrot across the 
tage, shakes his paws at them, and 
ramps his feet)—So that’s the way 
evervone is talking about me. What 
have I done to make them talk that 
way? Why, I have—(turning his head 
his way and that) DONE NOTH- 
ING BUT LIE AROUND AND 

AT. They are right. But I'm go- 


ing to be an Easter Bunny! [ll show 
them that I can do as well as anyone 
else can! No, TH do better. How 
long will I have until Easter? I must 
run and ask Father and Mother. 


Scene 3 


‘Mother and Father are sitting un- 
Father's leg is bandaged. 
in) —-How 


der a tree. 
(comes running 

long before Easter, Mother? 

‘Continued on page 77) 


WITHOUT CHARGE! 


a Class project 
your pupils 


Lincoin's Speech at Gettysburg 


a 
portfolio of 

48 

Joseph 

Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here's one class project for which you 
needn't send home notes or raise 
money. Just get the class members 
to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 
Fleer's Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 


out charge, you can obtain: 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A brand new portfolio of 48 fine repro- 
ductions of the celebrated Beale American 
history paintings, suitable for froming. 


H. FLEER CORP. 

ep 

Phhadetphia 41, Pa 

(0 | enclose 150 outer wrappers trom Dubble 
Bubbie Gum for new Beale portfolio of 48 
reproductions 


DC Please ne jae information about the Beale 
portfolio 
(check one) 
Teacher's 
Name__ 


State 
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The New Easter Bunny 


Continued from page 76 


MOTHER—A long time, Peter. 

PETER (speaking rapidly)—Will | 
have time to practice reading, writing 
und hopping? I won't have to prac 
tice eating. From what I hear the 
other rabbits saving about me, Um 
good at that already. 

MOTHER—You ll have long enough, 
Son, 

perer—Well, Ive decided that I will 
be an Easter Bunny after all. I will 
start practicing right away I want 
you and Father to be proud of me 

FATHER—I knew vou would not fail 
us, 

Scene 4—Months Later 

All Rabbits are lined up in a rou 
on the stage, looking toward the sidk 
where all the Easter Bunnies are just 
tarting on their annual trip. 

MOTHER~ Are you sure they will 
come this way? 

FATHER- Why, of course. Don't you 
see the lovely castle back there wher: 
ill the Easter eggs are kept? 

MOTHER- see Peter now. Old 
Grandfather Bunny is waving his hand 
ever him, and is changing him into an 
Laster Bunny. 

FATHER Oh, ves, and now Peter is 
filling his basket. 

morHerR—And look at the lovely 
eggs he will carry. I'm so happy. 

FATHER—Here they come 

morurr— Peter is leading, too. 

FATHER Yes, he practiced so hard 
that they say he became one of the 
swiftest of them all. Hlow can we let 
him know that we are happy and 
proud of him? 

MoTHueR-Let’s sing an Easter song 
for him. 

ALL RABBITS—Let’s. 


They all sing “Peter Cottontail” as 
Peter leads all the Easter Bunnies on 
tage. Th carry baskets in- their 
faws, and dan across stage to exit 
the oth de.) 

ALI RABBITS Csood by and 


luck! Hurrah for Peter Cottontail, 
the new Easter Bunny! 

Avutuor’s Note: We had a Decca rec- 
ord of “Peter Cottontail.” The children 


enjoyed this song very uch, and would 

dance 2 t like rabbits whenever it was 

played were original in this ac- 
vity enjoyed it 


Pat McCarthy’s Lost Pig 
Continued trom page 29 
hardly knew his name, for in all the 
confusion Clancy had disappeared. He 
didn't have a single shilling in his 
pocket that he could give in payment 
to the farmer—nor would he have un- 
less he could find the pig again. He 
wished that he had stayed at home and 

dug potatoes 

He helped the farmer pick up the 
spill d vegetables, and by the time the 
turnips, potatoes, and cabbages were 
back in the cart he was so weary that 
he wanted to sit down by the read and 
cry. On top of all that, he had lost 
his pig Ilowever, being a cheerful 
lad at heart, he rea 
nothing to be gained by fretting, so 


ed that there was 


he went on to the market 

People were hurrying here and there, 
putting their fruits and vegetables in 
the stalls and the cattle and sheep in 
A hawker passed by with a 
tray of pies and sugar sticks. Patrick 
wished that he had a few pennies so 
that he could buy something to eat. 
He had hoped to get as much as a 
pound for Clancy and then he might 


the pens 


have spent all of a shilling on sweets. 

But Claney was gone and Patrick 
wandered around hoping for a chance 
to do some work for someone in ordet 
to earn a few pennies. He asked here 


and there, but no one wanted to hire 
a ragged lad from the country. At 
last, he wandered over to where the 
animals were being judged. 

The pigs were in a large pen, and 
Patrick's eyes almost popped out of his 
head when he saw a round, short man 
going forward leading one of the pigs, 
fer it wes Clancy and none other 

«Patrick rushed forward just as the 
judge was saying, “This pig wins the 
blue ribbon.” 


“But that’s my pig!” Patrick cried 


‘I lost him this very morning as I was 
on mv wav to the market.” 


The judge smiled and the man 
laughed—as did all the by-standers, 

“I don’t see your name on him,” 
the short, round man shouted. He 
looked the pig over and the people 
laughed all the harder. 

Then Patrick turned to the judge 
and said, “I can prove it is my pig.” 
He kneit down by Clancy and said. 
“Shake hands, Clancy. That's a good 
pig.” And Clancy promptly raised his 
right front foot and put it in Patrick's 
hand! 

The judge scratched his head and 
said, “Sure, and I never saw the likes 


of that, but it still doesn’t prove you 
own the pig now.” 

Patrick looked anxiously about 
Then he saw a man coming toward 
him—the very same man, praises be, 
whose cart Clancy had pushed over! 

“So you found your pig!” shouted 
the man. “Tyow maybe you can hang 
onto it long enough to get it sold se 
that you can pay me for the vegetables 
he ruined 

“That I can, begorra!” cried Patrick 
“And I'm thinking that I'll 
get a fine price for Clancy. He just 
won a blue ribbon!” 


happily 


2 CHEMICAL RESEARCH has made bituminous 
coal the basic raw material needed to make 
over 200,000 useful products, 


COAL is the nation’s major source of heat, light, and 
power. Today—thanks to research—better coal prepa- 
ration, modern combustion equipment, and more 
efficient boilers make it possible to get as much as 
three times the energy from a ton of coal as was pos- 


sible thirty years ago. 


But coal is more than a fuel. It is also a basic raw 
material—for instance, every ton of steel requires the 
carbon in a ton of coal. And, too, it is an endless store- 
house of chemical wonders—a base for synthetic fuels, 
drugs, plastics, nylon, perfumes, paint, thousands of 


products used in everyday life. 


America has plenty of coal reserves to meet these 
needs—enough te last for centuries. And to supply this 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, 


Washington, D. C. 


1 RESEARCH turns coal into gasoline and oil. 
Synthetic fuel plants like this may someday 
supply most of America’s liquid fuels. 


Research makes coal 
more useful every year! 


3 RESEARCH developed marvelous continuous 


mining machines like this to mine coal faster 


and more economically. 


coal, America has the world’s most progressive coal 
industry. Modern mining methods and new mining 
machinery have raised the output per-man per-day in 
America’s coal mines 32% since 1939—one of the 
greatest efficiency gains made by any industry. 


America can count on coal as the abundant source 


PLEA 


Street 
City_— 


Position 
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of a better life—now and for the future! 


“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for 

classroom use, showing in a seq of 
color illustrations and simple dialogue how a 
schoolboy learns from the genie the mayic of coal. 

For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in 
this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, 
Educational Department, 320 Southern Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 


Zone State 


! 
4 
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THE GOOD 
BREAKFAST LESSON 


with Graded Pupil Activities 


gram. 


ment of the child's skills and abilities. 


Make breakfast food models. 
Decorate breakfast place mats. 
Set up a breakfast store. 


Ateaching authority suggests a breakfast health 
education program should be an action pro- 
Let the children learn about breakfast 
and foods for breakfast through doing things. 
The following suggestions for pupil activities 
have been graded according to the develop- 


Plan a week's breakfast menus for mother. > 


Set a family breakfast table. 
Make a breakfast “movie.” 


Have the children write a 


Plan a breakfast cafeteria. 
Make a breakfast cereal display. 


These interesting class activities are fully de- ‘ 
scribed in the Elementary Breakfast Teaching @ 
Unit for grades 1, 2, and 4, edited by Laura 
University of 
Chicago. It includes a 24-page Teacher's Menval, 
“A Classroom Breakfast Party and Other Class- 
room Activities,’ Breakfast Calendar, infull color, 
size 12" x 18", and 30 Students’ Notebook Folders, 


Oftedal, Laboratory School, 


entitled “My Breakfast Book.” 


FOR GRADE 3 
» 


letter to mother about the breakfast lesson. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


REAL INSTITUTE, 


In 
| 135 South La Salle Sereet, bicago 3. Illinois 
Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 


| GRADES 1 


| Name 
PLEASE PRINT 


| 


State 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


( \\ y \ 
= 


CEREAL IS AN IMPORTANT “MILK 
CARRIER!’ In 1948 more than two 
billion quarts of milk were con- 
sumed with breakfast cereals 
alone. The cereal and milk serv- 
ing thus becomes an important 
way for students to include milk 
in their meals. 


[) Window Picture 
[) Blackboard Border 
Colorful Poster 


the Art and Activity 


pooeny of the 
ve : te, send 
ANN MARIE 5932 poy Dept. 37, Chicago 31 


High School Course 
at SLU Many Finish in 2 Years 


y ae our time and abilities permit Equive 
vo college 


IMplome ewar rd redit for 
American School, Dept. H323, Drexel at S8th, Chicago 3 


Be sure to visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


@ See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 


includes a 


Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 
Inctudes Observation Roof 
RA ages 12 te ‘ 
For further information and 
Group rates write: Rockefetier 
Center Guided Tour & Obser 
vation Roof Rockefeller 
Piaza, New York 20, New York 
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24 Page Booklet 
14 Illustrations 


D STUDENTS 


@ Seenes from the beautiful caverns of Luray. 


@ Shenandoah Valley. © Skyline Drive. 
@ Shenandoah National Park 

@ Scen 
Write for copies of this attractive booklet — 
one for yourself and each of your students. 
16MM slent—16MM sound motion pic- 
tu and 35MM slides available to schools 
on @ free-loan basis. All in natural colors 


and Histone Virginia 


Visit world-famous Luray Caverns this year 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 
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Picture Post Cards of Holland 
(Continued from page 48) 


BED SCENE 


Photo at top of page 48 shows 
properties for this scene. 
ANNOUNCER—I bet you can’t guess 


where some Dutch people sleep. Let 

s look at a picture of a Dutch bed. 
BARBARA— Very old Dutch houses do 
t have bedrooms. Instead the 

te pull two curtains which reveal 
Is built in the wall, one on top of 
¢ other, like shelves in a closet. 
rauta— They look much like 

berths on a train, except that the cur- 
of bright colors. 

WASHDAY SCENE 
washday 
Holland. Our mothers wash on 

Monday but in Holland it seems 

to be a game whe can get her 
thes out first. 

Girls bring out a washtub, wash- 
urd, soap, and articles to wash. 
1ANET—Monday is washday. The 
thes are strung on a clothesline in 
the garden in most But the 
families who live on barges or house- 


peo- 


very 


ins are 


too, 
to see 


cases 


boats all year round decorate the 
decks with their laundry. Up and 
down the rivers, you will see all the 
little boats flying the laundry. 


eLtatne—OFf course the people in the 


bie cities send their clothes to the 
laundry just as we do here. 
STORK SCENE 
ANNouNCER—The Dutch people 
have a favorite bird. It is the stork 
You can see him on this post card. 


These girls 
rk and its nest. 
olumn on page 48 


made a picture of a 
See photo in third 


BRENDA~—The Dutch people like the 
stork. He is a queer long-legged bird. 
Storks build nests of sticks on the 
chimneys. 

SHARON—The Dutch people are al- 
ways kind to storks, for they eat the 
frogs and worms which make holes in 
the dikes. The Dutch like to think 
that the stork brings good luck. 


TULIP SCENE 
ANNoUNCER—I bet 
waiting for this card. 
for which Holland 
Three giris 
paper tulips that they made 
yewet—The Dutch are famous for 
their tulips You can buv huge bunch- 


you have been 
It shows tulips, 
is famous. 


colorful 


bring on stag 


es of them in the markets for a few 
cents or get them for nothing from 
anyone's farm. 

yupy—The Dutch use tulips to dec- 
orate their houses and bieveles. They 
make an art of arranging flowers 

carot—Holland gardeners are more 
interested in the dried bulbs which 
they sell to the world than in the flow- 


ers. The small brown bulbs are packed 
then shipped to far coun- 
America, 


in crates; 
including 


BICYCLE SCENE 
Evervone in 
rides a bike. Tiny children ride them, 


Old people ride them. Here is a pic- 
ture post tard showing how the chil- 


tries, 


Holland 


AN NOU NCER 


dren decorate their bicycles. Let us 
watch them going to market. 

Five children ride decorated bikes 
around the stage while the pianist 
plays a bi yele song 
(For the next three scenes, three 


arts suitably equipped are brought on 
“cart” is a table co cred 
paper which has been 

Wheels are painted on. 


stave. Each 
heavy 
decorated. 


ANNOUNCER The baker comes to 
the houses. We have a baker who 
comes to our house too, but he drives 


a truck, not a cart like the one we see 


in this card, 


BREAD-CART SCENE 


joan~The baker has a small cart, 
a horse-drawn buggy, or even an au- 
but usually it is a pushcart. 

yuNe—You can hear the baker com- 
ing before he rings the doorbell. He 
slams the cover of his cart down be- 
fore he comes to the 


MILK-CART SCENE 


ANNOUNCER—We have a milkman. 
In Holland the Dutch people have 
them too. This card shows one of the 
milk carts, 


tomobile, 


house. 


pouGias~—In Holland, as in Amer- 
ica, the milkman now brings the milk 
in sealed bottles, and the funny little 


milk carts are quickly disappearing. 
jouN—In some places, however, the 
milk still The milk- 


man has two shiny brass cans on the 


carts are used, 


cart and draws the milk from a faucet. 
In summer, he keeps his cans in a 
wool covering keep the milk cool 


and fresh, 


GREENGROCER SCENE 


We used to have a 
vegetable man come to our house. 
Sometimes a man with a truck comes 
In Holland they 


ANNOUNCER 


to sell watermelons. 


have a man called the greengrocer. 
He is the vegetable man. 
paut—The wagon of the greengrocer 


is a beautiful sight. He displays his 


basket of fruits and vegetables, as in a 
showcase, one row after another. He 
rings the doorbell and shouts, “Green- 


and the housewife comes out- 
side and makes her choice. 

rrep—Children love to ride with the 
greengrocer and he lets them help him 
weigh the vegetables and sell them to 
his customers. 


MARKET SCENE 


Going to a Dutch mar- 


grocer!” 


ANNOUNCER 


ket is like going to a fair. Listen to 
Billy and Susan sing “Morning in 
Marken.” 

Entire cast walks among the post- 


card scenes on the and sings 


FISHING-BOAT SCENE 


Holland has a lot of 
boats, houseboats, and 


Stage 


ANNOUNCER 


canals. See the 


fishing boats. I like to go fishing. It 
must be fun living on a beat. 

Boys display modei fishing boat on 
cardboard “oce an. 

jim k.—Evervone fishes in Holland 
Some do it for food, others do it for 
fun, but most of the fishing is done 
to carn a living. 

jim B.—Some people live on boats 
all the year round. 


CHEESE-BOAT SCENE 
ANNOUNCER—This post card shows 
a cheese boat. I didn't know that 
cheese was red, 


See photo in column 4, page 48 


for boys with cheese boat 
ROGER—The cheese is painted to 
keep it fresh. 
GRANT—The Dutch people make a 


Many people earn their 
They send cheese 
world, including 


lot of cheese. 
living in this way. 
to all parts of the 
America. 


BIRTHDAY SCENE 


ANNOUNCER 
fun, but they are 
Holland. You really 


or queen for a day. 


Birthday parties are 
especially fun in 
feel like a king 
See David hav 


ing a birthday party. 
Table and chairs are decorated 
with flowers. On the table is a cake 


with candles and plenty of presents 

Children sing “Happy Birthday to 

You” to David, who is seated 
(Continued on page 89) 
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The Wind Blew On and On 
(Continued from page 74) 


A few miles out of town, they 
reached a place where the wind had 
already erased the lane entirely, The 
car went into the drift and stopped 
Mrs. Fusfax backed up, tried again 
rhis time the rear wheels slid around 
and went off the pavement 

“My goodness vg said Mrs. Fusfax 
She got out to Study the situation 
John and Jane and the twins piled out 
to study it, too. The twins found the 
snowdrifts more interesting. ‘They de- 
cided they were mountains to be 
climbed, so they scrambled and shout- 
ed and slipped and slid. John tried to 
scoop away a track for the wheels with 
his foot. 

“I think if Jane steers, we could 
all get behind and push it back onto 
the pavement,” suggested Mrs. Fusfax 
doubtfully. 

She showed Jane the gas pedal and 
the brake and told her when to step on 
each, The twins rolled down the drifts 
to “help.” The roared, the 
tires whined, Mrs. Fusfax, John, and 
the twins heaved mightily—and nothing 
happened! 

“Maybe its just as well,” panted 
Mrs. Fusfax, the 
again. “I'm not quite sure where Jane 
might have driven if we'd got started. 
Probably into the snowbank across the 


engine 


climbing into car 


road.” 
“I'm cold,” announced one twin. 
“Tm wet,” the other informed every- 
onc. 


“Pm hungry!” they both declared at 


once. 
“We're pioneers,” said Mrs. Fusfax. 
“We're snowbound in our little log 


cabin, huddled around the fireplace 
“Where's the fire?” demanded John. 
Mrs. Fusfax looked at the gas gauge 
there was still quite a lot of 
and started the motor to run the heat- 
er. “But if our ‘wood’ gets low, we'll 
have to let the fire go out,” she re- 
minded them, “becavse we can’t find 
our way to the woodshed for more.” 
around us,’ 


gas 


“We could tie ropes 
suggested Jane. 

“Or if the ropes came loose, we 
could tunnel into a snowbank and 


sleep there!” cried John. 

“We won't have to do either,” said 
Mrs. Fusfax thankfully. “Here comes 
our St. Bernard to the rescue.” 

Only it wasn’t a St. Bernard that 
was coming toward them through the 
thick mist, but the snowplow returning 
to Sioux Falls. The driver attached 
a chain to the bumper and pulled the 
car back onto the road facing the city. 

“Better go back!” he yelled. “I'm 
giving up myself. Wind works faster’n 
I can.” 

The Fusfaxes drove back to the hotel 
which was beginning to seem a very 
homelike haven from the wind. Then 
Mrs. Fusfax looked into her purse. 

“Are you going to the store again?” 
Jane asked interestedly. 

“What will we eat for lunch today? 
A hat?” grinned John 

“Indeed not!” said Mrs. Fusfax. 
“We can still eat dress for lunch, and 
surely by afternoon the wind will die 
down.” 

But the wind kept right on blowing 
It blew the Fusfaxes to lunch, and 
blew them into the big public library 
where they browsed for a couple of 
hours. And the wind waiting 
right outside afterward to blow them 
back to the hotel. 

Mrs. Fusfax phoned the weather sta- 
“Ts the road east open yet ” she 


was 


tion. 
asked, 
“No, indeed, and please stay off it,” 
the man at the station begged. “The 
snowplows are more time 
hauling cars out of ditches than open- 


ing roads,” 


spending 


Mrs. Fusfax blushed and hung up 
quickly, She reserved their two rooms 
again at the desk, and went back to 
the department store. 

“We can sleep in the dress another 
night,” she told the children, “and 
eat stockings and gloves for supper. 
The scarf will take us to one more 
movie.” 

“But what will we do tomorrow?” 
asked Jane. “Can we eat hat a whole 
day?” 

Mrs. Fusfax thought of her pretty 
little posy hat. “Tomorrow,” she said 
determinedly, “we will go home!” 


“What if the wind is still blow- 
ing?” asked John. “I don’t think it’s 
ever going to stop. It’s like a kitten 
chasing its tail around and around the 
world.” 

Mrs. Fusfax shook her fist at the 
whistling wind. “You wind!” she said 
sternly. “You blew all my bargains 
away! All except the hat.” 

“You know what?” said Jane, fig- 
uring busily on a scrap of paper. “If 
you started out with forty dollars shop- 
ping money, and the hat is all you're 
taking home, that means it cost forty 
dollars, doesn’t it?” 


“My goodness!” sighed Mrs. Fusfax. 
“No wonder your father thinks I'm ex- 
travagant. A forty-dollar hat!” 

All night long the wind blew, but 
its tune was quieter and softer. By 
morning it was only a fresh breeze 
The Fusfaxes drove out of Sioux Falls 
into a white, white world. Where the 
drifts had been deepest, the plow had 
piled snowbanks along the roadside 
higher than the car. And already the 
wind was skipping and flirting from 
one to the other, spilling little trails 
of snow behind’ it across the pavement 

(Continued on page 84) 
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AIRY 


essential to our 
nations strength 


High production efficiency 


Milk ranks first among the animal products in our 
national food supply ... from the standpoint of over- 
all nutrient contribution, economy of production,! 
and versatility of available forms and use. 

Dairy foods—milk, butter, cheese, ice cream—sup- 
ply approximately three-fourths of the total calcium, 
half the riboflavin, one-fourth 
the protein, one-fifth the vita- 
min A, one-sixth of the energy 
and one-tenth of the thiamine we 
in the available food of the 
United States . . . as well as sig- 
nificant amounts of many other 


nutrients. ? 


of other foods of animal origin. 


Production of butter, cheese, and ice cream con- 


Dairy cows combine a high 
efficiency of production with the high nutritive value 
of their product.! Considering the over-all nutrient 
contribution — with special emphasis on the calcium 
content —the production of milk results in more human 
food per unit of animal feed consumed than does that 


U.S 


tributes to a stable milk supply, 
and lends variety to the na- 
tional diet. For a healthy 
people, as well as a healthy 
economy, it is vital that our 
national milk supply be main- 
tained and increased. 


1. Maynard, L. A. The role and efficiency of 

animals in utilizing feed to produce human 
food. J. Nutrition 32:345 (« 
for 1949 to Consumption of Food in the U. S., 

isc. Pub. 691, Washington (Sept.) 1950. 

3. Christensen, R. P. Efficient use of food resources in the United States. 
U.S. D. A. Tech. Bull. 963, Washington, 1948. 


t.) 1946 


1909-48, 


to nutrition 
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The presence of this seal indicates that a:l nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association, 


DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street 


Since 1915 ... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organiz.. tion, has been 
and education to extend the use of dairy products. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Other coupons 


pages 84, 88, 92, 


Instructions, page 89 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 3.52 39g 


Please send me free information about unusually interesting and profitable vacation 
post ns 

Name 

Street or AC 


Zone Stete 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 401 


Please send me your Good English Brochure 210 
Name Grade 
Street of RO Schooi 

cit Zone State 


DELKOTE, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 402 
Please send me copy of to Cut Book Costs"’ an illustrated book maintenance 
technique booklet 


Name Grade 


ao Schoo 


Street or 


ee ee eee ee eee 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN., Bureau of Health Education THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 20 
Please send me without cost your catalog!s Publications about Your Health Mirneo- 


graphed Health Materials 
Name 
Street or 


Zone Stete 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 7% THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 Jy 


Please send pie mit 25 per class) of your ‘1952 Pattern Service for Sewing 
with tron Bags suggesting ways to re-use thrifty cotton bags in home sewing and 
class Projects 

Name Grade 


Street or R.D Schoo 


State 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. Xx THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 92 


| am interested in the Ivory inspection Patrol, as descr bed in your advertisement - col- 
ared 20°° by 26'' Wal! Chart and Individual Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me suffi- 
cient material for tudent 
Name Grede 

Street or R.O. No. Pupils 

cit Zone State 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 9 
Piease send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 - 2 3 


Name 


Street or 
Lone S‘ate 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 9 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director 
GRADES 4.5 - 6. 


Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit f 


Nome 


Street or 


State 


Zo 
eee eee cee 


JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 499 


Please send me descriptive literature Animal Stories’ and a copy of your new slide- 
film catalog listing assroom teaching eids am especially interested in ......... eee 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 


Zone State 

CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI-2 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 377 
MASTER SCHOOL BULLETIN, showing many ways a teacher can use the 
TIP PEN 


Please send FL 
FLO-MASTER FELT 


Grede 


Name 


Street or R.D 

City Zone State 

KELLOGG COMPANY, 1352, Home Economics Serviecs THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 425 

score folder 


siorful wail poster 


Please send me Ke Eorty Bird Breakta’t Game wiih 
for each ¢ prite buttons for pupils in winning team, and seal for each pupil with per- 
fect There are hildren in my ass. (See Pace 85 
Name . Schoo! & Grade . 
School Address 
City Zone State 


DITTO, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 45 
Please send me rmat about the new DITTO D-10 Direct Process Duplicator; 
stalog of vour 65 new Workbooks for reproduction on gelatin and direct (liquid) 
Name Grade 
Street or RD County 
City Zone State 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 4g 


arr te knowing about T U's 10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, 
‘ " juarantine, at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 
Nome Grade 
Street of No Pupils 


Zore State 


Zone State 


WORLD BOOK, Dept 152 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 269 
Piease send me y e reprint of “MILL CREEK FINDS OUT FOR ITSELF." 

FREES Name Grade 
Street Scho 

City 
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Audubon and His America 


(Continued from page 


AUDUBON~—] suppose it does seem 
it way to them, but it’s important 
me. You see, I believe we ought to 
rn all we can about God's crea- 
res. Men study the stars; they study 
nts Why not study the birds? 
AUMACK (entering )—Well, 


\udubon, I'm afraid you have done a 
ry foolish thing in sending ( aptain 


mmings and the boy after that dog. 


\ wind is coming up now that will 
ike their rowing difficult. It's now 

twelve-thirty and black as pitch. 
asupUBON~— I didn’t know that it was 
ite Something must have hap- 


ed to them! Ill go out and look. 
He leaves. 

\PTAIN AUMACK—He’s a queer one 
to have on a flatboat, but | can't com- 
1 about his keeping his part of our 
in. 


| 


What bargain? 

CAPTAIN AUMACK—He contracted to 
keep us supplied with fresh meat and 
The dog he’s 
get is a good hunter, I 
But I'm afraid this skiff 
has taken a 
It's so dark and foggy outside 
that I wonder whether they'll be able 
our lights, 

CAPTAIN AUMACK—I’m more worried 


NED 


s certainly done that. 
anxious to 
derstand 


\cursion serious) turn. 


t see 


ibout their having to row against the 
wind Phat skiff wasn't made for 
weather like this, 

ludubon ente 


Nev Did you see anything of them? 

AUDUBON—No, nothing. 

CAPTAIN) AUMACK—There’s nothing 
we can do but wait. It would be hard 
to see them unless they were right up 
on Us, anvway. 


NED picking up pictures)—This 
pheasant looks real enough to take a 
shot at, and the flowers look ready to 
pic 


AUDUBON — Jo Mason draws the flow- 
ers. He knows more about plants than 


ny man | ever saw. But he’s just a 
mingster I never should have sent 
moon such a trip. 
CAPTAIN AUMACK~It’s a good thine 
Captain Cummings is with him. Ht 
mvbody can make it, he can This 


storm is something we didn't count on 


ge 46) 
Voices off stage are saying, “Pull it 
clear!” “Get the dog closer.’ 
AupUBON—Their voices! They did 
make it! (Jo and Captain Cummings 
enter and fall exhausted into the near- 
est chairs.) Jo, my boy! 
Nep—Lll get you some hot soup. 
He k aves, 
CAPTAIN AUMACK—We'd just about 
given you up. 
jo—We got your dog, Mr. Audubon. 
He saw the fire in the Captain’s room 
and ran for it when he got aboard. 


Ned enters with two bowls of 
soup 

Nen—Here you are, Captain 
Cummings. Here's yours, Jo. 

CAPTAIN: CUMMINGS—Thanks, Ned. 


jo- Thanks. 
CAPTAIN, CUMMINGS—We_ would've 
made it back a couple of hours earlier 
if it hadn't been so windy. We fought 
every inch of the way back. 

jo- Dash would bark awhile, and 
then whine awhile. He seemed to be 
trying to help us. 


think T'll go have a 
look at him. 

CAPTAIN: AUMACK--T'll go see him 
too. Coming, ¢ aptain? 

They all vo out and leave Ke lly by 
himsel 


Neb | picking up the bird pic tures) - 


Birds! Tle thakes his head 
Ned Kelly shook his 
head at the pictures of birds, but 


Audubon 


he had set for himself 


toward a goal 
The trip down 


was working 


the Mississippi ended in Louisiana 
He soon sent for Lucy and she and 
their two sons left Cincinnati and 
came to Louisiana. Luevy taught school 


and her husband also taught dancing, 


French, and music. Then. one dav 
Audubon came to Luey with a won 
derful idea 
Scene 3 
cy ws listening to Katie and 


Ellen read 


LUCY That was read nicely, Katie. 

Now, Ellen, vou read the next verse 
goodness and-and 
reey—Merev 


Continued on page 81 


“Exeuse me, Grandma 


but when the rabbit said. ‘I 
and quick, shouldn't he have sai 


LEO 


GAREL 


must get out of here 
‘but quick’?” 
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CHOOS 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


The important thing about a pen 

is the point. So buy an Esterbrook 

—the pen that gives you the right 
point for the way YOU write. 


Esterbrook offers you more point 
styles than any other pen. You 
match your writing style exactly. 
And, all Esterbrook Points are in- 


stantly renewable in case of damage. 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
+» HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


LE#2 


Only a few of the more See 
popular point styles shown . 
t 


Model 444 Desk Pen Set. 
Holds 40 times more ink 
than ordinary fountain ] 
pen desk sets. Full 
choice of Renew 


Points. Fill once... 
= 


write for months. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
ESTERBROOK — AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 


KATIE 
| 
| 


| Audubon and His America 


(Continued from page 80 


ELLEN~Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life, 
will—uh I will 


Lucy—Ellen, tell me, what does 


w-e-l-l spell 
Well, 
Lucy—Now put your “d” sound be 
lore it, 
ELLEN 
| What does it mean? 


Dwell 


pronounces slowly 


} Ltucy—Dwell means to live or stay 
} in a place, 
ELLEN~And will dwell the 

| house of the Lord forever. 
AUDUBON (comes m)—Well done, 
Ellen. But remember, it’s only be- 


cause you have such a wonderful 


Now xo on 


teacher! 

Lucy~ Run along, girls. You've had 
a goed lesson 

AUDUBON fo the girls This is a 
more pleasant way to eo to school 
than I had 

Lucy (leasing) -~Why, John, I never 
knew you went to school at all, 

AUDUBON Ma’‘am, your husband at- 
tended the very best school in France 

for a few months! 

KATIE~Oh, what 
Mr. Audubon? 

aubUBON— I felt as though I were 


happen ds then, 


tead of mathematics, I thought of my 
birds. One dav | broke out of my 
ge, and my father agreed to let me 


| in animal who had been caged.  In- 
| 
| 
| 


go to Paris to study art 

When did you come to 
America 

supuBON When I was voung 
Man, eighteen vears old 
Did your family come here, 
too, 
No, my father and moth 
er and sister stayed in France. 

your mother is expect- 
ing vou. She wants to take vou to visit 
your grandmother. Run along now. 


Girts— Yes, Ma’am They leave. 


AUDUBON 


Lucy—Now, John, tell me what 


brings vou away from your birds this 
ifternoon 
aupUBON—Lucy, I have a wonder- 
ful idea! 
tucy— Tell me what it is! 
supuBoN—T'm going to take my 
pictures to Europe 
Lucy To Europe 
aupUBON Yes. My friends in New 
York said I could find a good engrav 
er there. It will be easier to find peo 
ple who want to buy my book of bird 


pr tures, 
tucy—It’s a good idea, John, but a 


Where will we ever 


SUTprising one 
get enough money for you to go 

aupUBON That's where my surprise 
comes in! I've saved most of the mon- 
ev that I earned teaching French and 
dancing 

Lucy—I thought vou used the mon 
ey for materials to draw your pictures 

aupUBON—Not all of it. I've saved 

small fortune to take me to Europe 
I'll tind an engraver for my pictures 
there Then everybody will spend 
money wildly for a copy of my book. 

John! 

avpuBnon~—Then I shall buy a ship- 
load of treasure to bring home to vou 

John, remember you're still 
in Louisiana. But I've saved some 
money, too, and I think you'll have 
enough 

aupUBON~ Then vou like my idea? 

Lucy think it’s the wise thing to 
do, 


I'll take the first boat out 


AL DUBON 
of New Orleans jut stay in 
Europe just long cnough to become 


famous! 

NARRATOR—Although John James 
\udubon was joking about becoming 
famous, that is really what happened 


Continued on page 84) 


TRUE 


Smart girls 


dodge the raindrops 


TRUE: As a mature person, you know 
that a girl is more likely to catch cold 
on “those days.” So it’s important she 
should guard against getting her feet 
wet her clothes rain-soaked. 

Yet there are still many youngsters, 
perhaps right in your classes, who do 
foolish things at “that time of the 
month” because they don’t know the 
“why's and wherefore’s” of menstrua- 
tion. 

You can give your students many 
helpful hints. So easily, too! Just give 
each girl a copy of the Modess book- 
let, “Growing Up and Liking It.” 

Written especially for young girls, 
brightly illustrated, this common-sense 
booklet not only explains the function 
of menstruation . . . but gives impor- 
tant “do's” and “don’t’s”. . . answers 
many questions. 

Enthusiastically approved by doe- 
tors, “Growing Up and Liking It”’ also 
explains the reason for proper sanitary 
protection, (Soft, trustable Modess 


on “those days” 


comes in 3 sizes to suit every gitl’s 
needs . . . ready-wrapped in a discreet- 
shape box 

For as many free copies as you wish, 


just mail coupon on page 88, 


New, Free Classroom Aid, too 


If you are planning a class explanation 
of menstruation you will be delighted 
w ith the new Modess Educatt nal Pe 
folio It CONTAINS a Teac hing guide, large 
anatomical chart, two booklets on men- 
struation and cards for ordering further 
free material. 


FREE! Teaching Guide...Send today! 
See coupon section...page 88. 
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And how! Ontario's 52 fun-filled 
Playgrounds have so much to offer. 
There's boating, tennis, golf, fishing — 
all in a friendly 
adds to the fun. And what glorious 


foreign’ setting thet 


evenings! slipping over moonlit 
waters in a canoe ... dancing under a 
canopy of stars. Why don't you plan oc 
memorable vacation in Ontcrio—fill 
out the coupon below NOW! 


WHERE YOUR 
VACATION DOLLAR 
GOES FURTHER 


TRAVEL TIPS 
© Ontario is within ec 
Liberc! customs exemptions 'etyo 


lots of Mings duty-free 


ONTARIO TRAVEL 
1268 PARLIAMENT BLOGS. TORONTO 2 ONT. 


Please send me free gu de mep end $4 pege 
Nustreted booklet about Ontene 


STREET 


| 
Name 
| 


ory STATE 


DELKOTE, INC. 


A new, worthwhile classroom 
project, Book Repair, greatly 
benefits all your pupils by teach- 
ing them the value and care of 


books. Your book maintenance 
costs are greatly reduced. With 
Book-Saver, any student who can 
handle a brush can fully restore, 
for as little as two cents, books 
which you now rebind or replace. 
This new liquid plastic sets to a 
tough, flexible, transparent film. 


WILMINGTON 99, 
DELAWARE 


Dries in minutes. No offensive 


Safe—non toxic- 
inflammable. Book-Saver quickly 
ripped 
torn 


odors non- 
repairs bindings, loose 
pages, Even binds 
magazines, sheet music, etc. Test 


pages. 


versatile, economical, easy-to-use 
Book-Saver in your classrooms. 
Send in the coupon right away 
for special 
offer. 


Special Offer! 

i want ovr pupils to learn book core. Send Teachers’ Size” | 

bottle of Book Sover ot only $1.95 (plus postage) and | 

FREE technique booklet and brush. Send invoice later. l 

School | 

Address 

City Stote ! 

Jj | 

Sy Position | 
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Marauder of the Sugar Bush 


Continued from page 32) 


A short time later they arrived at 
t sugar bush in a flurry of excite- 


ment. Mr. Jim issued orders right and 

“Don't tap any trees less'n ten 

hes through the middle. Put your 

st hole breast high—three or four 
kets to a tree.” 


“Let's take turns at 
s,” Phil suggested, “and keep track 
how much sap each collects. 
Whoever collects the most should get 


the different 
one 


» bonus 

The others nodded agreement. 

“Tl keep tally,” Naney offered. 

Mr. Jim’s job was to drive the team 
ugh the the children 
ired the sap from the buckets they 
! collected into the big tub on the 
mn. 


Someone will have to hike ‘way 


woods, and 


to that big tree at the south end 
the grove Jack stated. “Let's for- 
that one; it’s too far.” 

David didn’t agre« “Tl take care 
t myself.” he offered ‘Mr Jim 
vs that tree is all of a hundred and 
ty years old. It ll give plenty of sap.” 
So it was that David walked the 
¢ lane morning and evening and 
¢ to think of the big tree as his, 
I} y caldron, resting on 
s over the fire, was soon full of 
ng sap Naney and Mr. Jim 


ed it. skimming leaves and twigs 
yits of ash from the surface, strain- 
sheeted” 
Paula 
shack and prepared 


mt irs aS Soon as it 


t the dipper or a looped twig 
d up the 
frequent meals, for appetites were 


nin the er sp, cold air. 


One day David walked back from 
s tree verv slowly Paula was in the 
ick alone as he entered. “What's 
matter?” she asked quickly. 
“Paula”=— the words came out re- 


tantly, “somebody is stealing my 


Paula stared. “I don’t believe it!” 


“It's true, Paula Every evening 
lowest bucket on that big tree is 
en pty.” 
But who?” 
That's what T to know. At 
rst thought it wasut tapped right, 
I reamed out the hole and waited. 
1} “ap came through that spile the 
the others, but it’s missing 
every evel 
But vou can’t accuse—” 
“Someone's taking it! It doesn’t 
ust climb out of the bucket and walk 
iwav! 


“Tell you what,” Paula said thought- 
fullv. Tomorrow afternoon Tl take 
ire of vour buckets and vou hide near 
he big tree and see if you can catch 
vever is doing it.” 
David nodded soberly. 
The 


others came trooping in and 

David scanned the faces of his com- 
panions, Which one could it be? 

Paula came up behind him. 

David,” she whispered, “all the soup 


bowls have disappeared! 

Just then Mr. Jim entered. “Which 
one of vou voung ones made off with 
my big dipper 

David could h irdly believe his ears, 
Was this someone joke? 
But the indignantly 
disclaimed all knowledge of the where- 
abouts of the big dipper 

‘Better find it,’ Mr. Jim said ab- 
Can't ladle liquid sugar into 
molds with a wooden paddle ; 


idea of a 


babble of voices 


ruptly, 
The next afternoon David slipped 


d hid in the thick windbreak 


of tamaracks and pines at the far edge 


away an 


of the sugar busl It seemed as though 
he sat there for hours. Stretching his 
tiff legs, he suddenly realized that he 
had been dozing He started up. 
Someone was standing just behind the 
tree 


With a quick lunge David brought 
him down. They fought furiously, 
rolling on the ground. 

“You—you—thief!” panted the other 
bov. 

“Who're you calling a thief, Hans 
Schuler? Think I don’t know that 
you've been taking my sap?” 


“Taking your sap? What are you 
talking about?” 
“That tree isn’t on your uncle's 


property, is it?” 

“Who said it was? And that tree 
over there isn’t on your father’s prop- 
erty, is it? 

Do you mean to say that someone 
is stealing your sap, too?” 

The other looked searchingly 
at David; then lowered his head. 

“Didn't think you were that sort,” 
he muttered. 

David's heart sank. 
of his own crowd! 

“You and your uncle working that 
he asked 

Hans nodded. 

“Isn't it kind of hard? I 
just two of you?” 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tell you what,” said David, brisk 


boy 


So it was one 


crove alone 


mean 


ly, “Ill meet you in that thicket to 
morrow and well both watch. 
“Tovether?” 
“Together. So long now.” 


Back at the shack he found Babs 
in tears and the others standing about 
helple sslv. What's wrong?” he asked 
anxiously. 

Jack pushed him aside. 
Babs. 
bowls; Paula just asked if vou had seen 
them. 
it on some clean snow and make maple 
wax. You know-—like chewy candy,” 
he said, hoping to please her. 

“No, no!” wailed Babs, pulling free. 
“T don’t want any.” 

“Why, don't know 
tastes like,” said Nancy. 

“Yes, I do,” the little 

“Ilow can vou? We 
anv vet.” Paula looked 

David walked out of the 
stared gloomily 


“Come on, 
Nobody said you took the soup 


Let's get some syrup and pour 


you what it 


girl wailed 
haven't made 
be wildered 

shack and 
nto the deepening 
shadows. [lad the mysterious marau 
der of the 
on Babs, too 


sugar bush laid his evil hand 


Next morning the sap was running 
well, the buckets nearly 
Everyone worked at top speed until 
every bucket had been emptied. Then 
tired but trailed back 


overflowing 


glowing, they 


to the shack and coaxed Paula for a 
sandwich. 

\ shout from Mr. Jim sent them 
scurrying out again. “Start skimmin’,” 


he commanded 

David wondered. Everyone seemed 
intent on only one thing: to get the sap 
boiled down to syrup before any of it 
should spoil. It was a slow 
the caldron. If only 
lar evaporator! 

With the sap flowing so fast, it didn’t 
fair to But slip 
away he did And the othe rs, absorbed 


process in 


thev had a 


seem quite ship away 


in their work, didn’t even miss him. 


He crawled into the thicket. Hans 
nodded without speaking. Minutes 
passed—a half hour—an hour Ther 
was a movement between the trees 
They watched intently This was it! 

But no It was only Babs 

“I'd better send her away,” whis 


pered David. But Hans motioned for 
silence. 
softly. Suddenly 


she dropped to the ground and lay flat 


Babs move d very 


on her stomach, her eves fastened on a 
large stone not far from the big tree. 

Even as thev watched, puzzled, the 
“stone” heaved, unrolling itself and 
exhibiting a 


mass of prickly spines. 
Continued on page 8 
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Having a WONDERFUL TIME 
in CANADA'S VACATION PROVINCE ‘ae 
Write Today for Free 64 Page Illustrated Booklet 
your book ic 
Set the new, versatile, economical liquid plastic Bs 
| 4 
| 


~)| What Does a Thermometer 


Do? THIS YEAR- 
(Continued from page 34) co to SHOWPLACE 


‘, We had a gmall exhibit of various 
types of thermometers, ‘The most pop- 
ular was a bunny thermometer which OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES | 
registered temperature and also was 


equipped wth a tail which turned pe» : q 


| pink as a foreeast of inclement weath- ‘ 

| er. This was really a kind of hygrom- 

} eter but I didn’t think the children 
were ready to understand that. 

; In an attempt to evaluate this unit 

| of work, use only informal, subjective 

TEACH ERS means such as the following 


1. Teacher-pupil discussions around 


such questions as: What are the best 
went La things we have learned? What could 
we have done better? 
One of them had 2. Teacher observation of changes 
99 group experiences such as: increased 
Two UMBRELLAS! interest, active participation in the 
unit, increased ability to share and 
Gat one had none 
| ’. Have the children developed and 
No teacher intends to be unprotected | taken the first steps in “science think- 
thing is “sunshine” it is so easy to for- | op the temperature chart, by direct 
get or put off the thing we know we | observation, by drawing and painting 
ought to do. You may have thought | pictures about what they have seen 
i ortance erature it af- 
the T.C.U. Umbrella”—you should have food. health 
the 10-way protection it offers you at a ; ; 
cost of less than a nickel a day. Then 
you are disabled by sickness, accident 
or quarantine, you will be sure to get Bright Continent 
your friendly check from T.C.U. as fast (Continued from page 62) 


in children’s behavior as outcomes of 
work together. 
against “rainy days.” But when every- | ing” as evidenced by helping to devel- 
many times that you should “get under | and learned? Do they understand the 
when rainy days come your way and | Africa Is a 
as Air Mail can bring it to you. 


like an English sheep dog half asleep. 
Papyrus—“the granite of the plant 


What a glorious feeling it is to realize u' 
that your own foresight has provided | world,” someone has called it—on 
eoth fa time of need. ft is co mach | whose fibers history for thousands of 
better to receive a check instead of | years has been written! 


At Masindi Port we drove to the 
only “bills” and “more bills. hotel. After a night under the inevi- 


table mosquito netting, we proceeded 


P | 
Read what it means to be | in the early — = Butiaba for re 
| journey down Lake Albert to meet the ; 
2. 
under the T. C. U. Umbrella Nile flowing down from Lake Victoria 
T.C.U. to all my friends since I received Murchison Falls. it was near here 
payment for my sick claim. Naturally I that King Solomon’s Mines was filmed 
expected promptness and fairness in ad- > 
justment; however, when I was paid more We were not able to get to the falls 
— sae asked for, I could scarcely be- because the water was too low. Only 
Miss Velnette Sickels, Freeport, N. Y. a major feat of navigation maneuvered 
our galaxy of barges around the bends 
“I have owned a T.C.U. policy since 1927 and twists of this part of the river. ps , 
an and — used the grapes only — Days on the Nile were filled with 
that t ti d 
ioe of adventurous secing. Once a wounded 
accidental - uries = these days when they elephant, a large spear sti king from . 
are so prevalent. appreciate the prompt- 
ness and courtesy extended me in this my his back stood in the middle of the i 
second claim and I wish all teachers would river, his raised trunk trumpeting his 


avail themselves of it 


agony. Our shrill boat whistle only 
Mrs. Mabel June Weyand, Granger, Mo. 


made him challenge us instead of the ONE OF CANADAS /0 JOP 
e warriors ho shouting | 
Don’t wait until bad luck comes your uplifted MAPLE LEAF VACATIONS 


way! Do as so many other teachers in | Crocodiles slithered from sand banks 
every state have done—“Get under the into the river as guns volleyed from 
T.C.U. Umbrella.” Send the coupon | the passing boat. On land, crocodiles 


today. Get all the facts without obli- | “" always frightened; in the water 
always frightful, sinister, uncanny. 


You'll agree with world travellers that no- 
where clse does Nature set such a breathtaking 


background for a full vacation . . . golfing, NATIONAL 


riding, fishing, motoring. You'll enjoy the 


ion. 
gatcn I have given you only a few inter- social charm, luxury and informality of Jasper RAi LWAYS 
ludes in a long and fascinating jour- Park Lodge .. . the convenience and comfort iguanas EE: 
TEACHERS ney through a land of many delights. | of travelling by the Scenic Rail Route across 
CASUALTY Unforgettable scenes linger: smolder- Canada. Ask your nearest Canadian National 
— - ing volcanoes casting a red glow into Office* about this or the other Top 
cy UNDERWRITERS shadowy Vacations listed. “We'll tell you where SERVING ALL 16 PROVINCES OF CANADA 
yush fires, glistening wings of birds in ” 
and take you there”, 
1899 the sunlight, the scent of flowers in the | 
the t ss 8, Choose from this rich variety. Here are Canada’s 10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 
the firm clasp of a friend's hand. Most 
peepee INFORMATION COUPONas ae a ae on a omy of all, I know now that all over the 1. Across Canada — the Scenic Route history-book places, mountain lokes, northwoods setting. Wonderful fishingl 
to California or the Pacific Northwest, brilliont eutumn colours. 
To the T.C.U., 106 T.C.U. Bldg world little people are the same; their 4, jew York or onywhere East . 
> “ir fe 5. Hudson — ‘Down North’ + and streams; Tishing; comping. 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska rs and ars MANY, 2. Alaska Cruise — ton days, 2,000 frontiers, via Winnipeg. hotels, resorts 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. mut a smue and a word of greeting in miles of sheltered coastal sailing if 9. Provi beoches, 
their ov language will find ; 6. Jasper in the Canodiar Rockies Sy te 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details ir own language wi ind you a 3. British Columbia — Voncouver, boys, fishing ports, historic old cities. 
Victor tenet. — play, relax in mountain grandeur 
without obligation. welcome in their homes and hearts. oro ogni fice’ 10 Romantic French Canada | Gospé 
EpitortaL Note: Mrs. Stillman, dur Marine ond mountain pléyground 7. Minaki (Loke of the Woods) ond the Saguenay) — like toking @ trip 
pon "South 4. Eastern Cities and Lavrentians— swimming, motor-booting, golf in abrood. 
America and Europe as well as Africa, 
Address _— — about which she has written so interest *Conodion Notional Roilwoys offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Kansas City, Los 
ingly. Be sure to read, also, “We Trav- Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philodelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Son Francisco, Seattle, St. Lovis, 
- — 7 eled to Study Travel,” on page 91, and Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Que, 
AGENT WIL | “Your Next Trip,” on page 99, 
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page 89. Other coupons, pages 80, 88, 92, 96. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Educotional Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 460 
Please send one copy of your Steelways, 4-page reprint entitied “COAL COMES CLEAN,” 
(How coal gets a scrubdown in its bathhouse! by James E. Payne 


Insiructions, 


Name Grade 


Street of A.D. .. 


SYE GATE HOUSE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 294 

preene cand FREE the fully illustrated 1951-1952 addition to the EYE GATE FILMSTRIP 
LOG. 


State 


CATA 
Position 
Street or &.0. School 
Zone State 


AMERICAN CAN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 58 
Please send me @ copy of the series of advertisements entitied ‘‘The Story of Food." 
(Available only to teachers.) 


. School and Grade 
No. Pupils 
State 


Name 
Street or 8.0 
Zone 


> 


on 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 3956, 


Please send free classroom set of Junior Scholastic (used in grades 6-9), including a copy 
for each pupil, together with a free teaching manual. No. of pupils in my class ......... 
Name 
Street or School 
cit Zone State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 355 


y 


RUBBER MFRS. ASSN., INC., Rubber Footwear Div. 


Ple send me your free classroom chart and unit, ‘The Story of Foolish Freddie and 

Wise Willie’ (reprinted from center pages December 1951 INSTRUCTOR). 

Name 
Street of A.D No. Pupils 


nr 


it 


INT'L CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 3g 

Please send me [) details on the film, ‘The Story of Menstruetion’’; ......... pies of 

the supplementary booklet, ‘Very Personally Yours’; () one Menstrual chert: 
one Teaching Guide. 


Name .... 
Street of B.D. 
City Zon Ste 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 35 


Please send me your “Good Books for Children's Reading’ catalog, illustrating and 
describing books for al! ages. 

Grade 

Street or do. Pupils 


.. 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 273 
Piease send information on your American Pictorial History offer. (See ad on Page 76.) 


Street or 


School 
Zone State 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 68 
My school has lémm. projection equipment and uses classroom films. Please send me your 
latest catalog listing more than 400 educational sound films 


9 


FREES Name 
Street or R.D School 

City Zone State 

FIRST LOAN CO., Dept. H-133 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 328 
Please send me, in a plain envelope, complete information about your Borrow-By-Mail 


service for teachers, as described on second page of this issue. 
Name . Grade 


Street or 8.0 


School 


A. 8. DICK COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 332 


Piease send me information about Schoo! Tracing Pages, Stencil Pencil, Hand 
ng Stenci Newspaper Stencil Sheet, Styli Lettering Guides, (0 Shading 
‘ Outline Map Stencils 
POSITION 
Street of RD. .. . School 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 242 
Please send me descriptive literature on THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC BOOKS for 
Grades | through 8. (See ad on Page 14.) 


Name 
Street of &.D 
City Zone State 
THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 403 
Descriptive 


School 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO 
Please 
materia 


mplete information on your new science series 


ne-book phonics program 


tena me 
on your ungraded 


Name . Grade 


Street or 


State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 246 


THE KING CO 
Please send me tree descriptive material on | elementary arithmetic; () phonic drills; 
remedial reading. [See ad on Page 2! 
Name . Grade 
Street or Schoo! 
Cty Zone State es 
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Audubon and His America 
(Continued from page 81) 


When the people in London and Paris 
bird pictures, they ordered 
copies of his book at a thousand dol- 
lars a copy. Then Audubon returned 


saw his 


to his wife. News of his fame had 
spread to America. When he came 
home, many people wanted his book, 
Sierds of America. So lived this man 
who saw a part of America that oth- 


ers ignored 
of America for us, 
in our heart. 


COSTUMES 


Children and adults in pioneer days 
color was 


Because he kept this part 
shall keep his 


Story 


wore similar clothing. The 

usually brown. Deerskin trousers and 
shirts, moccasins, and coonskin caps 
were the fashion for men and boys 
Shirts were belted and fastened in 
the back. 


Women and girls wore dresses with 


fitted waists and long skirts, made 
from linsey-woolsey lightweight, 
warm material Moccasins were also 
worn, and a shawl used over the 
shoulders, Their hair was generally 
parted in the middle. 

In this play Audubon and his son 


could wear adapting infor- 
mation given for men The Sheriff 
and Deputy might wear coonskin caps. 
Lucy add an apron and shawl 
to her costume in Scene and omit 
these in Scene 3 The Perey girls 
could have sashes on 
their dresses. The men on the boat 
would be clothing like 
Audubon and his sons, with the 
tains distinguished by visored caps, in- 
insignia. In Scene 3 
a change of cos- 


costumes 


Have 


colored ribben 
wearing 
cap- 


cluding 
\udubon might have 
tume to include white shirt with stock 
and tie. 

EprrortaL Note: The photograph of 
Audubon’s original drawing of reds tarts, 
which was combined with Mr. Avery's 
drawing on page 46 (first page of this 
play), was obtained from the National 
Audubon Society. 


some 


The Wind Blew On and On 
(Continued from page 79) 

“That wind!” said Mrs. Fusfax, as 

though she'd like to stand it in a 


corner. 
\t noon they drove up before their 


home. Nobody had shoveled the walks 
for three days; the drifts were higher 
than the porch railing. Where the 

eps should have been, several milk 


bottles sat deep in snow, the cream 
rising straight out of them in frozen 


columns topped by bottle caps like 


jaunty berets. From Mrs. Barney's 
house, Sniff and Wink came scram- 
bling across the snow. 


sigh. 
they 


The Fusfaxes gave a_ big 
Doesn't home look wonderful,” 


said, “even with the wind blowing!” 
All week long, the wind blew, some- 
times soft and sometimes hard, some- 


warm and sometimes cold. It 
was still blowing Easter Sunday when 
the Fusfaxes got ready for church. 
Mr. Fusfax watched Mrs. Fusfax 
tilting the cute little posy hat over her 
eve. “It’s very pretty,” he said ad- 
“but should you wear it to- 
blow it 


times 


miringly, 
day? The wind will surely 
off.” 

Mrs. Fusfax frowned. “That wind!” 
she said. “It blew all the rest of my 
Easter outfit away! I can’t let it have 
hat, too!” 

She found two hatpins and jabbed 
them through the straw. She took a 
bit of veiling, spread it carefully over 
the posies and tied it firmly under her 
chin. 


“There now!” said Mrs. Fusfax, 
gripping the hat with both hands just 
to make sure. “Let ‘er blow!” 


The beautiful cities of Italy are onl: 
day away from New York via SABE A. 
Excellent connecting schedules to Milan 
and Rome. 


—the world airline 
with the extra margin 
of experience. 


Fast- 
Munich, Dus- 
Nuremberg, Cologne, 


Visit Germany and Austria now 
est, most direct route to 
seldort, Hamburg, 
Frankiurt, Vienna. 


Cross the Atlantic in 14 hours in supreme 
comfort aboard a luxurious, air-conditioned 
and pressurized SABENA DC-6, which flies 
hich above any weather roughness. Twenty- 
cight years of flying are 
back of the careful attention given to every 
detail that makes your trip so enjoyable 

delicious meals prepared and served in the 
manner with fine 
and champagnes . . . solicitous, friendly 
service by well-trained personnel. Every- 
one who knows world air travel prefers to 


go SABENA 


transcontinental 


true continental wines 


“Thrift Season” round-trip rates in effect 
for return as late as April Ist. 


Comfortable, roomy sleepers booked in 
advance at slight extra cost. Liberal stop- 
over plan permits visiting several European 
cities en route. 


The SABENA System reaches 
the 67 principal cities of Europe, 
the Near East and Africa. 


See Your Travel Agent, or 
SABENA BELGIAN AIRLINES 
422 Madison Ave., New York «7 


San Francisco 
Dallas 


Washington 
Miami Beach 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 


Charming, friendly Brussels is the first 
stop on SABENA’S European network. 
See this fascinating city on a stop-over. 


| 
— SABENA : 
| 
4 
# 
ae 
| 
| : 
Name 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| = 
4 
od 


[Other kite poems are: “Kites,” by 
Gerald Chan Seig; “My Kite,” by 
Carric Rasmussen; “Kites,” by Grace 
Noll Crowell. These were reprinted 
in Tue INsrrvucror in the March 
issues for 1948, 1949, and 1951 respec- 
tively. 

Harmful work of the wind. 

Slammed doors. 

Blew pictures from the wall. 

Filled eyes with dust. 

Shattered windows. 

Jokes played by wind. 

Blew hats away. 

Blew umbrellas inside out 
brellas,” by Mildred 
March 1951 issue. } 

Scattered playthings 

Blew papers off porches 


See “Um- 
Shacklett, in 


in Girls and 
Boys Section in thik issue. ] 

The pupils remarked that the wind 
in March is more active than in oth- 
cr seasons and that kite flying is most 
popular in that month, 
added that 
wind were popular too Then I read 
“The March Wind,” by an unknown 
author, which appears in The Golden 
Flute, by Hubbard and Babbitt (John 
Day Co 
I come to work as well as play; 

I'll tell you what I do; 
I whistle all the live-long day, 


“W 00-00-00-00! Woo-00!” 


[See puzzie picture 


I agreed and 


poems about the March 


I toss the branches up and down 
And shake them to and fro; 

I whirl the leaves in flocks of brown, 
And send them high and low. 


I strew the twigs upon the ground, 
The frozen earth I sweep; 

I blow the children round and round 
And wake the flowers from sleep. 


A Second Grade Studies the Wind and Poetry 


(Continued from page 39) 


Probably the personification in the 
above poem led the children to wonder 
what the wind would look like, so I 
read them “My Lady Wind,” by an 
unknown author, which appeared in 
Tue Instructor for March 1947. 


My Lady Wind is very tall, 

As tall as she can be; 

Her hands can shake the tallest bough 
Upon the tallest tree, 


And even reach up to the sky, 
And twirl the clouds about, 
And rattle them for thundering, 
And shake the raindrops out. 


And yet so light, so light she steps 
Upon the flowers and grass, 

They only need to bow their heads 
To let my lady pass. 


You cannot see my Lady Wind, 
Though you can hear her plain, 

And watch her tread the clovers down 
hat rise so quick again. 


And I know just how she would look, 
So tall and full of grace, 

With bright hair streaming out behind, 
And such a lovely face! 


The children enjoyed illustrating 
the work of the wind with crayons and 
paints. |See page 53 of current is- 
sue.| They sang songs about the wind 
and about kites. [See “Hold On to 
Your Hats,” by Clara L. Nealis in Tue 
Instructor for March 1950; “Sky 
Tag.” by Colbo and Groetzinger in 
March 1947 issue; and the kite song 
on page 39 of this issue. | 

A study of the four winds and their 
characteristics added interest and en- 
couraged dramatization. “What the 
Winds Bring,” by Edmund Clarence 

Continued on page 98) 


7 hese six discussional slidefilms in color depict the delightful 


adventures of animals that are, all, familiar to small children Fach 


slidefilm contains the attributes of a good story for children — a plot 
leading up to the climax, repetition, action, conflict, and suspense. 


Vocabulary is simple and suitable for second and third grade reading. 


io , the Raccoon 
JAM HANDY 


> Brush, the Red Squirrel 


Pp Mrs. Cackles Becomes a Good Citizen 
> Hoppy, the Rabbit 

2821 East Grand BSivd. 

Detroit 11, Michiges 


p> The Adventures of Pete and the Dog 
Total Price for Kit of SIX SLIDEFILMS $23.40. INDIVIDUAL SLIDEFILMS $4.20. _ 


Colorful poster 
15*x 18%" 
for team 


Teachers are so delighted with the 
practical results of the Early Bird 
Breakfast Game, they're using it for 
the third year! Pupils eat and work 
better. Parents express their warm 
appreciation. 

This Kellogg game makes it fun 
for children to eat better breakfasts. 
It's the pleasant way to help them 
form good eating habits at an early 
age. And it helps mothers realize 
how essential a good breakfast is 
to working ability at school. You'll 
be happy with results in your grade. 

Fruit, cereal and milk, bread and 
butter—that’s the approved mini- 
mum breakfast used in Kellogg’s 
Early Bird Breakfast Game. To 
tempt young appetites, Kellogyg’s of- 
fers 10 crisp, ready-to-eat cereals, 
All either are made of the whole 
grain or are restored to whole grain 
values of thiamine, niacin, iron, 


of 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
3-WEEK GAME* 


You divide class inte 4 teams: Robins, Blue 
Birds, Cardinals, Orioles. Each pupil gets score 
folder which tells better breakfast story, has 
room for daily check of breakfast foods eaten. 
You grade folders weekly, post team scores 
on wall poster. All winning team members get 
colorful EARLY BIRD BUTTON. Ali who have 
perfect scores get EARLY BIRD SEAL! 


*KELLOGG'S SENDS YOU FREE-— Attractive 
score folders, wall poster, prize buttons, seals, 
instructions for game. Write number of pupils, 
with your name, school and address, to Kellogg 
Co., 1-352, Home Economics Services, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Please state whether you have 


Score card for pupils 
KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + ALL-BRAN + PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES «+ SUGAR CORN POPS 
40% BRAN FLAKES « SHREDDED WHEAT 


KRUMBLES « RICE KRISPIES « CORN SOYA 


used game before. Your comments welcomed! 
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... right within 
your reach! 


There's a golden opportunity awaiting you this simmer right there im yeur own locale— 
its your chaneé to make summer profits, extea dollars, and at the same time, make 
valuable contacts im your profession. THE INSTRUCTOR needs experienced, capatle 
teachers to act as tives at educational meetings and summer sessions during 
July and Augdat, ether you live in a city or in a small mapa comapunity, there's a 
summer position open for you. In certain sections of the » there are full-time 

THE WWstRUC TOR needs 


positions just waiting for you. Regardless of your location, 
YOU as its representative for summer contact work 


| Advantage of Your 


School Experience..... 
4 
os As a teacher. vou'll find this iob an casy on You're thor- 
ed with te hers’ prot | Anow 
pres INSTRUCTOR other t ners 
— ‘ And the ever-poy ar Instructor Teact \ids, plus 
t t best mer ru ‘ heip to 
Wv-made market rivht in vour localitv—teact rs, 
ne ervisors sch d rarics want THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Instructor Teact \ids, and a variety of 
You can render a real set e to vour fellow edu- 
you understand their teaching needs, Your 
hook exy nee will help you cash im on this summer market. 


Costs Nothing to Tugucre 


Mail Coupon Today for Full Information 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dept. A, Dansville, New York 
Please send me, with no obligation complete details about employment asa € Complete K 
representative of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Name 


magazines. 


State 


school system. 


uldl lik sork ut name of state, county, city 


I am interested in (summer or full-time) employment. 


A-352 
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Wake This Summer 
a Profitable Vacation! 


Phere’s a two-fold profit in store for you when you act as 
representative for THE INSTRUCTOR during the sum- 
mer months. In addition to having profitable vacation 
work, you'll experience new professional growth, for you'll 
be associating with people in your own field. And you'll 
enjoy new contacts throughout your locality. The special 
magazines devoted to every activity of home, social, and 
business life make many members of your community 
potential customers, Make this vacation your best—rich 
with new experiences and extra dollars. Mail us the 


coupon below for full details—it’s right within your reach. 


Representatives 
as much as 


Every Summer 


“My Summer experienc as representa- 
tive for THE INSTRUCTOR has been 
pleasant and profitable. Each year my 
sales have increased... last summer I 
earned $533.00." A.ELC.—lowa. 


“Ive increased the time I previously 
spent working as a summer representa- 
tive for THE INSTRUCTOR for I 
found sales easy to make. My summer 
vacations pay off now—to the tune of 
$456.00 last summer.” C.R,B.—Oregon. 


“I called on teachers at their homes, 
visited supervisors, and went to meetings 
last summer as representative for THE 
INSTRUCTOR. I made many new 
friends among the area teachers, ex- 
changed ideas and profited not only pro- 
fessionally but financially as well. I 


earned $750.00." J.F.C.—Pennsylvania. 


Pree-Special Services to Help Your Sales! 


it of Supplies—includes Sales Literature, samples of THE 


INSTRUCTOR, the Instructor Teaching Aids, and leading teachers 


@ Magazine Price Catalog—lists details on 2800 magazines. 


@ Price List Supplements—all the latest prices, and publishers’ special 
offers and information. 


Special Order Books. 
Postage-paid Return Envelopes. 
Gift Cards for Special Occasions 


Prompt, Efficient Service for all requests and orders. 
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I now teach in the 
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Three Circie Court 
(Continued from page 31) 


The cabin was neat, but they began 
to gather up the rugs and bedding and 
towels. Patty checked to make sure 
that nothing had been left behind. 

The room still seemed to contain 
something that should not be there. 
She paused thoughtfully and looked at 
the big armchair. Standing beside its 
comfortable bulk was the big toy ele- 
phant that Robby loved so much! 

“Jim!” Patty called. “They left the 
elephant.” She pointed to it. The 
trunk drooped a bit, and the wide 
back, where Robby loved to sit, sagged 
a little in the middle. 

“They'll be back,” Jim decided. 
“Robby will see to that.” 

Sut the Langs did not return, and by 
eleven o'clock the elephant was stand- 
ing forlorn and lonely in the supply 
room behind the office at Three Circle 
Court. 

Jim came back through the office 
after leaving the elephant and sank 
down on the bench on the little porch. 
“I don't think they're coming back, 
Patty,” he said. 

Patty looked worried. “Robby will 


cry,” she said. “He won't go to sleep 
without that elephant beside his bed.” 
Jim shook his head. “Let's go into 


Westport with Dad this noon. We 
could run an ad in the Tri-County 
paper. The Langs might see it.” 

Patty looked doubtful. “I'm afraid 
they're too far away,” she sighed. 

Jim nodded. “I suppose so,” he 
agreed, “but we might give it a try. 
Mr. Lang is a me wspaper man, so hé 
always looks at the papers. The Tri- 
County News is sold in all the towns 
he will go through on the main high- 
way until he crosses the state line.” 


Patty thought her father would nev- 
er be ready, but finally Mr. Delmar got 
out the utility truck and prepared to 
drive into Westport for supplies. 

The twins hopped up on the seat of 
the truck and sat tense with anxiety 
until it was parked on Westport’s Main 
Street. As their father went about 
his errands, they hustled on down the 
street to the new spaper office. 

The girl at one of the front desks 
smiled at them. “What can I do for 
you?” she asked. 

Patty breathlessly told her about the 
toy elephant and about the Langs. 

“Langs?” The girl looked thought- 
ful. “Just a minute.” 

A tall man was beside her as she 
came back. “I'd like to see Mr. Lang 
again,” he said to Patty and Jim. 
“He was here about an hour ago. 
He saw me last week, and I told him 
today, as I did then, that I couldn't 
promise him anything definite, but 
after he left I had a phone call which 
indicated that we could use another 
man. I'm sure he could have the job.” 

“You are!” 

“Yes,” the man nodded briskly. 
“Tell him to come in about ten in the 
morning.” He walked back to the 
pounding and noise of the inner office. 

“But, say—” Jim called out. 

“That is Mr. Jenson,” the young 
lady explained. “If he said there was 
a job for Mr. Lang, he meant just 
that. Now, about that ad.” 

“Oh, my!” Patty moaned. 

“We don't know where Mr. Lang 
is,” Jim said. “We've got his little 
boy’s toy elephant and we are trying 
to find them, so we can return it.” 

Continued on page 96) 


SMOKY 


IT’S FOR YOU 


A big, free, exciting book that takes you in 33 


words, pictures and maps across Tennessee 


from the Mississippi River to “Old Smoky" 


and the scenic and historic spots in between. \ 


More thrills per mile 


from your 


Canadian Pacific 


train to the 
Pacific 
Northwest 


Lots of budget pleasure 
in a Canadian Pacific 
cruise from Vancouver 

to Skagway. See the 
colorful life of 

America’s newest 
frontier—in Canadian 
Pacific comfort. 


Sight-see 600 miles 
of glorious Canadian 
Rockies—the diesel way— 
from your air-conditioned 
Canadian Pacific train! 
Sights to dwarf all other 
mountain scenery you 
ever saw, and no 
driver's worries! 


it's rail-to-ship for one 
of the most wonderful 
trips in the Western 
world. Perfect begin- 
ning for your most 
thrilling vacation ever— 
an Alaska cruise, 
Princess style. 


You will enjoy every page just as you will 


enjoy every day of your Tennessee vacation, 


It's new, it's colorful, it's different. 


Send for your free copy now. 


© 

DIVISION OF INFORMATION 
623 STATE OFFICE BLDG, © NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
A Division of the Department of Conservation 


A world of service when 
you go Canadian Pacific! 
Modern accommodations, 
gourmet meals, perfect 
service make every trip a 
vacation-in-itself, 


For information see your local agent or Canadian Pacific, 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y, PLaza 9-4433, 
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Instructions, page 89. Other « pages 80, 84, 92, 9 


FREES KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 3.52 30 
Please send me information about Keystone handmade lantern slides, “‘The American 
Way 

Name Grade 

Street of RD No. Pupils 

City . z State 


GILBERTON CO., INC THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 43 
Please send me a complete list of publications in the Classics Ilustrated Series 


Name Grade 


Street or RD No. Pupils 


City 
- 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 399 


Please send me free descriptive literature on Steps to as of Words for Reading and 


Spelling and the Strathmore Pian for Arithmetic and English, as described on Page 15 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 
Zon State 


LIFE Educotional Service, Dept. 1-32 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 374 


Please send me LIFE Magazine's What's in a Picture? Portfolio with teaching sugges 
ns for English, Speech and Social Science asses 
Name Grade 
Street or &.0 Scho 
Zone 


PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Box 5264-3 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 363 


Please send me pies of the Modess booklet for teen-age girls Growing Up 


and Liking It the Modess Educational Portfolio, a new teaching aid for class- 
room discussion of menstruation. |Offer good only in U.S.A 
Name Grade 

Street or RD Sch 

cit e 


Ste ‘ 

C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 349 

¢ of 6 instruction charts on letterin 12 *s 19 Charts show use of 

folio charts on the subject of 


SILVER THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 24] 
Please send me @ copy of the new RESOURCEFUL TEACHER on Arithmetic 

FREES Name Grede 
Street or RD No. Pupils 

City 


Please send 
speedball pens for the elementary air 


eum block printing 
Name 


Street or &.0 


> 


cit 
THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO TOR 3-52 108 
Please send me, without t, information about your new LANGUAGE ROUNDUP series 
and PUZZLE FUN program nave pue 2 my cless 
Name 
street or R.D No. Pupils 
z State 


ty 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 362 


Please send me y professiona eatiets for teachers as checked below Language 
Arts Leaflets, by Mi dred A. Dawson Notes for the Arithmetic Teacher, by John R 
Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, Ha 1 E. Moser and Rolland R. Smith 
Name Grade 

treet or RO No. Pupils 

Zo Sta 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 357 
Please send more information about WINSTON Arithmetics 
Name . Grade 
Street of 2.0 No. Pupils 


' Stet 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 337 
Please send int at sbout your new 1952 arithmetic series, NUMBERS AT WOR by 
Patt and Young, and your nplete program in arithmetic, including Workbooks, Manu- 
and Graded -Difficulty Numbe ards 
Name Grade 

Street ac No. Pupils 

cit State . 


on 
THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 
pocket-size booklet containing 100 
nquiries most frequentiy made 


OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
sample Py your 
siroeds besed 


ustrated, 
on types of 


end ™ 


e 
quest ana answers ab 


Stat 
THE GEORGE F. CRAM = THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 424 
Divided 


Plea e som Classics - Volume 5, No. 2, “Teaching in « 
w by J. Hartt Ph D., Dean, College of Education, Butier University 
Nome Grade 

N Pupils 


State 
ee 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 408 


AMUROL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me es of your booklet Your Teeth More Precious than Pearls’; also, 
ther oral hygiene teria 
FREES 
Street Ro N Pupils 


ity 
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Marauder of 
the Sugar Bush 
Continued from page 82) 


wys stared, fascinated. 


it’s porcupine!” David 
was pressed over his 
" Shhbh!” whispered 
k over there 
large red squirrel was already at 
“ on the lowest bucket and the rest 
s family scampered about the tree, 
" ng the sap from each bucket in 
t \t the approa h of the porcu- 
| the tather squirrel scolded noisily 
d his round, while the poren- 
} noring him, drank greedily 
avid snickered They probably 
‘ ler this tree their private prop- 
‘ he breathed into Hans’s ear. 
One of mine, too,” said Hans. 


When it seemed that the small ani- 


were in danger of falling imto 
bucket, Babs arose. Taking 
Mr. Jun’s large dipper from a hollow 
ar p, she stood on Uptoe to hill it 
wit sap She carried it carefully to 
things 1 soup bow! almost 
n beneath a sumac! 
e delighted bovs clutched one an- 
ind rocked back and forth with 
ssed murth 
i) by one Babs filled the bowls, 
re and there (quite openly ones 
neticed them). The bright eves 
ttle animals watched from tree 
thicket 


David could contain himself no 
tughed aloud. With a 


soft rust t leaves, the small wood 
disappeared Startled, Babs 
dropped the dipper 
David You scared 
David hugged his small sister. “How 
ive vou been doing this, Babs?” 
Why, ever since It's all right 
t, David 


that much.” 


when it gets 


[ guess we can spare 
reach it 
n the bucket,” Babs explained. 
So | help ‘em Then they let the 
mostly,” 


oft buckets alone 
Well, this accounts for the missing 
the dipper, and the bowls. But 
*s one more thing | don't under 


d. How do you know what maple 


tastes lik 
Ooh,” groaned Babs 
Well?’ 
I tasted the sap one day and didn't 
it I thought mavbe they'd like 


ip better, so 1—I brought some out 
e from the shack. 
Don't tell me you ate 
rrels and porcupines! 
Oh, no' They touch it 

So | poured it out on the snow. = It 
hard and I ate it all. And ooh 


more! 


with the 


wouldn't 


| don't ever want any 


Oh, that explains it, David 


said 


Guess I'd better get back and help 


Lnele Pete” Tlans murmured 
David looked up Sure, Hans 
\ d both better cet back to work 


Ss running too tast tor us 
isnt nele Pete 


down 


Not for me, it 
t boiled quicker'n I can 

rry it to him.” 

You mean vou carry the 
n the trees to the fire? 


Hans nodded 


buckets 


We have a big tub on a sled that 
r horses pull through the woods,” 
d David Saves time But we 
ve to boil the sap down in a big cal 
m and that’s slow, let me tell you.’ 
IIm. We could handle a lot more 


ip in our evaporator.” 


Now if you had our sled,” put in 


hal ind we had your ‘vap'rator 
Sav. Hans, thats a good idea! 
david broke in. “How about a part- 
rsh 
You mean,” Hans was all eager- 
ess, “that we'd work—together 


(Continued on page 96) 


Art appreciation 


To keep abreast of art happenings in 
this country and abroad—treatment 
without bias of old masters and con- 
you'll find a wealth of 


“America’s jirst art 


temporaries 
information in 


magazine. 


ART News 


Each monthly issue contains at least 
five full-color plates and an average 
of eighty other illustrations. 


1952 ARTNews ANNUAL 


book 


This is a 
fifty-one 
Vatisse in a 


beautiful 196 page 
full-e 


section in- 


with plates in 
beatured: 
reproductions and authorita- 
tive articles: new treasures of the 
Kress Collection in the National Gal- 


lery with 24 full-color reproductions 


cluding 


never previously shown in color: 
Surrealism traced by famed English 
eritic, Cyril Connolly. 

Special Introductory Offer to readers 
of The Instructor. The next five is- 
sues of ARTNews and the 1952 
ANNUAL for only $4. Regular retail 
Send order and remit- 


price $6.75. 


tance tet 


ARTNEWS 


654 Madison Ave., New York 21 


Mention The Instructor 


Makes Teaching Easier, 
Quicker, More Effective! 


Save your time Speed learning abilities with 
“Self-Help Word Recognition Cards.” Perfect 
aid for first and second grade reading, second 
and third grade spelling. Entertaining games 
Endorsed by leading educators Teaches word- 
picture association. Trains left to 
right eye-travel. An excellent seat- $ 00 
work supplement. 

wearing, cpaque. attractive, 
size 2%" 2 Fifty word con- 
trolled vocabulary set CASH Postpaid 
Any number can participate in playing the Read- 
ing and Spelling games. Most READ-WELL 


WELL cards, but with 
two sets children can 
do identical wor 
matching, or establish 


THE READ-WELL CO. 
Dept. 


1304 Sherman St., S.E. 
GRAND RAPIDS 6, 
mic 


Please. 


TEACHERS 


‘BORROW "MAL 


550 


Y Borrow the venient way — 
BORROW BY MAIL. Thocsands of teachers using this 

' , ers necessary Repay in 

wv a av al payments re 
ed ess vacat ths. For full 

ars sent y a pe fill in coupon 


TION 


NO OBLIG 


"MUTUAL LOAN (O., Dept. 5 lows 


Nome 


Address — — 


Stote__ 


+ 
| 
» 
_ 
| 
; 
a 
—} | 
: 
4 
No C.0.0.'s 
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VACATION 


to New York State 


7. 196 pages full of 
helpful vacation in- 
formation 


2. 100 maps and 
drawings — 75 full- 
color photos 


4. Conveniently in- 
dexed by region, 
county, town 


3. Full details on 
550 resorts in 15 
vacation regions * 


6. Gives locations 
of recreation and 
sport facilities 


S. Lists types of ac- 
commodations avail- 
able, and rates 


7. Most complete 
guidebook ever of- 
fered by any state 


New York State Department of Commerce 
' Room 725, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York 


Send “New York State Vacationlands.” 


) adult camp, D( ) tourist home, E ( 
) campsite, G 


mer cottage, Fé 


H( ) dude ranch. | would like information sent from 


resort areas checked. 


Long Island 
Mohawk Valley 


1 Adirondacks 
2. New York City 9 
3. | Catskills 10. 
4. 1000 Islands- WW Hudson-Taconic 
St. Lawrence 12. 
Niagara Frontier 43, 


Genesee Valley 


Chautauqua- 
Finger Lakes Allegany 


_} Saratoga- 
Lake George 15. __ Southern Tier 


Name 


am inter. | 

estedin: ) summer resort hotel, ) city hotel, 
) sum. 
) children’s camp, 


Central New York 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


City Zone___ State 
(Books will be mailed on or about April 1) 


! 
7.{ “4. Capital District 


Picture Post Cards of 
Holland 


(Continued from page 78) 


SCHOOL-PROGRAM SCENE 


ANNOUNCER—The children in Hol- 
land have a long school year. They 
start the first part of September. Their 


vacation begins in the middle of July 
These children are putting a musi- 
cal recital. Let us watch them 
Two children, holding songbooks, 
sing for the school program. Other 
children play their piano recital 
pieces. Some dance. 
ICE-HOLIDAY SCENE 
ANNOUNCER—This is the 
children in Holland like the 
is the Ice Holiday. Everyone 
skating. 
Entire cast 
“Skaters’ Waltz.” 


performance 


on 


day the 
best. It 
goes 


music of 
ends the 


“skate” to 
This scene 


COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
Duich Shoes—Use sheets of 9” x 1” 
light brown construction paper. Fold 


in half lengthwise. 


With fold up, cut | 


place for foot about 144” from one | 
end, leaving balance to cover toe. 

Staple heel end of shoe. Shape sole 

in curve to tip of rounded toe, begin- 

ning about * of distance from heel 

end. (Fig. 1). To wear, remove street | 
shoe, cover it with paper shoe, then 

slide foot into street shoe 


a sheet of news- 


child. 


Pleat 
that will fit the 
Staple to paper band made of a half 


Dutch Aprons 
print to a size 
she et of new sprint fc raided over six 
times with open edges hidden inside 
Dutch Hat for Girls 
from one sheet of paper without past- 
ing, pinning, or Using one 
shect of newsprint, block it into twen- 
tv squares by drawing lines or folding 
Then, fold the sheet in half the long 
way until the in the cen 
ter. Cut along line through 
two squares on each end (Fig. 2). 


A | BAK: A} 
/ 


/ 


sewing 


sides mect 
center 


’ 
B Bi; 
‘ 

i 


of the 
a sec- 


Do the 
cap. Cut 
tion of D. 


following on each side 
a slit in C. Cut off 

See black triangle in Fig 
2.) Bring A over B (Fig. 3). Fold C 
under B. Push end of D through the 
slit C (Fig. 4 


MUSIC SOURCES 


“Dutch Dance” 
Marken” are in The 
Book IV’ (American 
York 3). 

“Skaters’ Waltz” is in The Music 
Hour in the Kindergarten and First 
Grade, Book 111 (Silver Burdett and 
Co., New York 3 

“Bicycle Song” 


Music Course 1 
17 


and “Morning in 
American Singer, 


Book New 


is in New Education 


Ginn and Co., Boston 


Note: The author phote- 
graphed the scenes on page 48, and 
then developed and printed them, too. 


This hat is made | 


correlate the 
breakfast map 
with social studies 
are described 

in detail in 
Teacher's 

Manual 


CLASSROOM CALENDAR 


A BETTER BREAKFAST TEACHING AID 
FOR GRADES 4°5°6 


Stimulating ways to stress the im- 
portance of good breakfast habits to 
the children are provided in this 
classroom calendar, in full color, size 


grades 4, 5, and 6, are: @ 28-page 
Teacher's Manval Better Break- 
fast Plays and Other Classroom Ac- 


tivities” size 8" x 10‘; ", containing 
54 illustrations, charts, and phoio- 
graphs .. . and 30 Students’ Work Sheets 
“Good Breakfast—Good Morning” 
assist the children in planning break- 
fast menus. 


12" x 18", with suggested learning 
activities for each month. Edited b 
Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago. 

Included with this calendar in the 
complete breakfast teaching unit for 


- Educational Director 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


* Send for this Free ! 
Breakfast Teaching | Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
GRADES 4 6 
Unit for Grades i 
PLEASE PRINT 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, ne. 
A research and educational endeavor | 
devoted to the betterment of national ! 
135 South La Salle Street, | 
Chicago 3, Illinois Grades taught ___ 


EASTER ART PACKET 


ALL NEW-- Original Art and Activity Material for Easter 


for immediate use. PRINTED on the 


A complete packet of ALL NEW Easter material rea proper 
ecorations for your room, posters and gifts for 


color of paper in exact size and with full instructions. 
children to make and take home with them. 

Designed by experienced art educators to give you the kind of material you want. All material is new 
this year and has not been used in any previous packet 

Large Easter Ange! Poster - Blackboard Border showing Mr. and Mrs. Easter Rabbit joining in the 
Easter parade - Easter Lily Window Picture - Jointed Rabbit for decoration or toy - Mother Hen on her 
nest of eggs - Parade of Duck and Ducklings for room oration or window picture - and gifts for chil- 
dren to make and take home such as Handkerchief Holder, Notebook, Kitchen Hot Pad Holder - and a 

FOR ONLY 


very unusual and decorative Easter card. 
$1.00 
(Your packet will be mailed same day order received) 


COMPLETE EASTER PACKET MAILED POSTPAID 
Ann Marie’s Workshop, Dept. A-39, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Wl. 


COUPON SECTION INSTRUCTIONS 


| On poges 80, 84, 88, 92, and 9%, clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering 
| materials you wish to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 


| class) in ONE envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Donsville, N.Y. Do not paste them on 
cords. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to service the coupons in 
this issue beyond the present school year. Do not send us coupons from any issues earlier than Sep- 
tember, 1951. Teachers should fill out the coupons themselves—NOT hove pupils do it. 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept ond forward COPIES of coupons. The original coupons, clipped 
| trom the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 
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1952 NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD 


Beautiful 5-color map especially prepared 
for use with Scholastic Magazines. Large 
size, 34 x 44 inche suitable for classroom 
display. NATO and UN members, Soviet or- 
bit and neutrals all clearly differentiated 
Enlarged sections of Europe, Near East, 
plus north polar projection to show air-age 
geographical relationships. Special news 
panels for nations and regions in interna- 
tional spotlight. Just off the pres printed 
January 1952 for up-to-the-minute timeli- 


hess, 


THIS UNIQUE MAP SUPPLIED AT NO EXTRA 
COST WITH 10 OR MORE SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


America's Leading Classroom Magazine 
for Social Studies and English, Grades 6-9 


Written in a style ea ily 
understood by young 


readers, Junior Scholas- 
tic wives your students a 
panorama of our times, 
neluding latest news, 


appreciation of cultural 


irts, practice in vocabu- 
lary building, interest in 
good readin Published 
weekly during the school year—a total of 
JO issue 
TEACHING AIDS t) 1. Seho 
lastic Teacher ent each week to teache 
of subscribing classe Ir ides work study 
plans, suggestions for written and oral ex- 
ercises, ete. 2, Once each month th eX- 
panded to 32 pages or more t nclude arti- 
cles on education, profs onal news, new 
aching techniques, ete “Paths to World 
Peace.” 1. Handsome 4 or classroom wall 
map illustrating U. S. Folklore Pupil ir 
centive award 


« 


material 


He per semester, $1.00 per school year, 
FREE * © that you may know how valu- 
able Junior Scholastic can be in 


your teaching, we will send you a cor plete 


including a copy for each 
your class. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CLASSROOM SET 


Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave.. New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send tree classro 


lassroom set, 


tudent ir 


m set of Junior Scho 


ast cluding Teecher Edition 

Neme 

City Zone State 

N pup my cless Grede NS.3 


ust NEW THRILLING SENSATION IN 


ZEVERYDAY CARDS 


™ Lustre F oils + 


Amazing v 


enter ' 
sville, NY 
We will bill you in thirty 


Si 
postal card to THE 
No need te 


sour 


days. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Record Talk 
(Continued from page 40) 


eyes and picture Ollie’s tooth and 
Kukla’s bulbous nose. 

Capitol has developed a new angle 
to meet the current television craze. It 
is a “television-talkie,” in which the 
record jacket becomes a TV screen, 
and the pictures are turned by hand as 
the unfolds. 

There are ten picture “channels” 
all, and Casper, the Curious Kitten, 
is told the old story of the genie 
capturing hig master, The music is 
merely incidental to the story, and 
unfortunately, the pictures are too 
small to be seen by a group. It is, 
however, a novel bit of entertainment 

Have some fun while teaching about 
Daniel 
and Lewis and 


Story 


famous personalities as 
Davy Crockett, 
Clark. The same group which pre- 
sented Sing-a-Song of Presidents” 
has prepared a similar album entitled, 
Sing-a-Song of Pioneers and Ex- 
plorers,” Album No. 1 (Records of 
Knowledge, ROK-1, 78 rpm, $2.50 

rhe songs tell Daniel Boone, 
Ponce De Leon, Sam Houston, Balboa, 
David Crockett, Ferdinand Magellan, 
and Clark, and Christopher 
Columbus, and are sung very clearly 
by the Happy Students. All of the 
tunes are orig with the exception 
of “Oh, Susanna,” and the lyrics 
cleverly contrived The words are 
complete on the record jacket, and 
are attractively decorated with appro 


such 
Boone, 


about 


I ews 


inal, 
are 


ketches 

If you teach kindergarten or first 
rrade, rest assured that vour class will 
love “Three Little Trains” (Young 
People’s Records, rpm, YPR-809, 
$1.25). This is a dramatic play ree- 
ord with really marvelous train sounds 
that children will try to imitate, which 


priate 


72 
io 


is an excellent musical experience 
The three trains Tooter, Chugger, and 
Ringer, are all rejected by the engi 
neer because of their limitations, until 


each train decides to teach the other 
two his own special toot, chug, or whis- 
tle. ‘The first incorrect attempts by 
each is bound to delight the little ones, 
for through the trains’ trial-and-error 
method of learning, the children will 
project their own beginning efforts to 
«wcomplish something new. You are 
bound to end up with more than three 
ing, tooting, and ringing 
room. All aboard! 


trains chuee 


around the 


Peppy’s Easter Suit 
Continued from page 29) 

Rose Comb filled the basket with 
eggs and gave it Peppy to take 
home, 

I ppy hopped a couple of steps on 
his right hind foot while he took off 
his left and took out the money 
to pay for the eggs. 

Rose Comb clucked, “Carry those 
gus carefully so you don’t break any.” 

Peppy didn’t hop very fast going 


shoe 


home. Tle was careful not to trip on 
the tree root, he hopped over the 
brook, and he didn’t stop to play with 


Jump \ Long. 
broken, 

When Peppy arrived home he found 
his mother mixing pots of dye 
Lhere pot of purple, one of red, 
of blue, and one of 


Not a single egg was 


big 


was a 


one of yellow, one 
green 

Pepy w set the basket of eggs on the 
table and said quietly, “Mother, here 
are the 

“Thank you,” she answered 

Just as Peppy was about to slip 
quietly out of the door, Mother Bunny 
looked up from her work and saw 
Peppy's suit. “Your new suit is ruined! 
You naughty boy!” she cried. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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EVERY BOY anéd GIRL 


SHOULD KNOW 


Fascinating booklet makes it easy to 
identify trees and know their uses. 
Aerreee You get over 100 illus- 
trated pages featuring 
7Odifferent trees. There 
450 separate 
pic tures. orest vreen 


are over 


cover, 
There ore individual sketches of each 
The 


chapters are divided into HARDWOODS 


tree with its leaf, cone or seed. 
and trees that have broad leaves and 
which fall yearly; EVERGREENS and 
necdle-leaved trees that retain their 


leaves; and FAMOUS TREES. Among 


If further interested— This booklet, ree! 
above, may be had by writing AMERICAN FORI 
Washington, D.C, 5 


Wholesome, delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always a satisfying treat. That lively, long-lasting 
flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. And the natural, 


S$ EVERY BOY AND GIR 


¢ postpaid. Ouantity 


famous trees is the Gen. Sherman — 
oldest tree in the world—a California 
Sequoia, perhaps 5000 years old. 
Others are associated with history, 
authors, inventors, etc. - 
This booklet is a little encyclopedia for 
‘we Sty young people for their use and 
‘ enjoyment in the classroom 
and home. It has a handy in- 
alphabetically 


dex arranged, 
and scientific 


reference 


with common 
names. For ready 
on nature walks or for papers, 
reports or talks for schools 
and clubs. 


L SHOULD KNOW, as described 
nth St., N.W., 


TRY ASSOCIATION, 919 Seventee 


pri és 


on re give st. 


— 


pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright. Just try it. = Cc 


The New Handcraft Book offers in complete de- 
tail 145 individual craft projects using inex- 
pensive materials, Large size (10 x 13”), it 
contains room decorations, gifts, 


Paper Cover $2.00; Hard Cover $2.50. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 


things to make. 
Dansville, Y¥ 


cw 
Stert...50¢ each 
€ 125 
Ring (R14 Stert. Geld Plated 
Stest. $2.50 cach $1.40 each 60 ead 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Pre 


to 20 per cont Federal Sales Tux 


Send tor Free 


Address, 
City 


Stote 


Pupils love Spelling, 
Writing, Drawing, 


Arithmetic on the 
ERASE-by - MAGIC 
Strathmore Slate. 
Order from School 
Dealer or write for 
Catalog to Strathmore, 
Avrora, Illinois 


. 
New Horizons in Teaching. 
Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
> NE 
i HOLASTIC MAGAZINES 1952 NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD 

| 

$4 

: 

| 

HANDCRAFI 
GUASSPINS MEDALS RING 

| choc 

weir 

SLATE 
y 4 
iis 
: 
CASH LOAN ay M, 
MAKE — * menha contacted No co-signer y Repay 
JOY GREETINGS, Dept, 5-49 = 
; 507 Cardinal, 3, mo. 
"Gust Wal POSTAL FINANCE 
Dept.10 15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 
4 wr own cos ( THE TOR 
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WE TRAVELED, fo Study Cravel 


NANCY JEAN WILCOX 
Assistant in Teacher Education, Cornell University 


Prize Winner, 1951 Instructor Travel Contest 


OR two teachers to travel by 
15,000 miles in the United States 
experience. 
15,000 


auto 


may not be an unusual 
But when two teachers travel 
miles in order to study travel, it cer- 
tainly is unusual 

Equipped with picnic utensils, sleep- 
ing bags, nylon and other easily wash- 
able clothing, a few books, maps, and 
adventure, we left our 
The nation 


We had 


a spirit of 

school for three months. 

was to serve as our campus. 
four specific aims: 

1. To discover ways to travel on a 
limited budget gan objective forced 
upon us by necessity 

2. To find what travel 


vield the utmost in comfort, educa- 


techniques 


tion, and enjoyment en route, 


. To collect impressions, facts, ideas, 
and materials to take back to our 
classrooms and to our friends. 

To locate colleges that offer educa- 


tional travel courses for elementary 
and secondary school teachers, and 
these group-travel 


to learn how 


courses are being conducted. 
Before starting out, we had decided 
that there better way to 
achieve our objectives than by talking 
with people, so we did talk with peo- 
plein Maine and California, Wiscon- 
sin and Louisiana; farmers and factory 
workers, Navajo children and Negro 
hotel 


clerks, and bellhops; teachers, gas sta- 


was no 


schoolboys; restaurant hosts, 
tion attendants, bus drivers. 


We talked with people to find out 


how to travel, where to travel, and 
chen to travel! And what did we 
learn through conversations and 


through our own experiences? 


Tricks with the Budget 


We discovered ways to travel on a 
limited budget. For example, instead 
of buying a ten- or fifteen-cent glass 
of orange juice for breakfast, we bought 
and through that one econ- 


omy measure saved about twenty-five 


fresh fruit, 


dollars, 

Luncheons being cheaper than din- 
ners, we found that eating our main 
meal at noon reduced expenses, We 
pienicked often. Using the facilities 


of many tourist courts, we prepared 

breakfasts and occasionally dinners. 
We discovered that it is not always 

first 


at which one inquires 


advisable to stay in the tourist 
cabin or “home 
the price. By taking an extra fifteen 
facil- 
ties in the area, dollars can be saved. 

We came to realize that many “at- 


minutes to investigate housing 


tractions” where entrance fees are 


charged stay open only through the 
ourtesy of “sucker” 
Yes, we had to travel as inexpen- 


as possible, but we ended our 


tourists, 


sively 
expedition fecling that we were not 
that we 
other teachers and our students 


martyrs to economy would 
to travel, for travel is adventure, and 
economy increases the adventure. 

In considering our second and third 
objectives for traveling—to find what 
travel techniques yield the utmost in 
comfort, education, and enjoyment en 
route, and to collect impressions, facts, 


ideas, and materials to take back. to 


our classrooms and te our friends at 
home—our summary can be written by 
using the letters of the word TRAVEL. 


T—Talk with people. Take side 
roads. 

R—Read guidebooks. Ride relaxed. 

A—Ask questions. Act as you 
would at home. 

V—Vacation wisely—if af all pos- 
sible in off-season months and 
sometimes in nontourist places. 


E—fat picnic style. Eat regional 
foods. 
L—Look and Listen. 


For Pleasure and Profit 
TTALK WITH PEOPLE, From 
talking with people, “places on the 
map” became “people on the land.” 
For us, New Orleans in Louisiana, 
Dover in Delaware, Mankato in Min- 
nesota, and Bellingham in Washington 
are more than cities composed of 
monuments, apartment houses, five- 
and-ten-cent stores, factories, schools, 
churches, and supermarkets. They are 
cities where people we have met work 
and play and have their homes. 

TAKE SIDE ROADS. We fol- 
a side road east of Rochester, 
Miunesota, and found a State Park 
memorable because we went to sleep 
there hearing whippoorwills and awoke 
to the songs of the cardinals. 

Black Canyon Dam in Idaho, the 
Seventeen Mile Drive of Monterey, 
California, the San Felipe Indian Res- 
ervation south of Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, are not located on main ‘routes 
and yet these are experiences we re- 
member—and we took these travel 
tangents because we talked with peo- 
ple and also observed the rule: 
R—-READ GUIDEBOOKS. ‘Through 
examining the Travel shelf of a li- 
brary or bookstore, one can find many 
publications devoted to aiding the 
traveler. We found that reading done 
previous to our travels gave us “Look 
For's” and that books, pamphlets, and 
companies, 
transportation and the 
American Automobile Association— 
were valuable assets in our equip- 
These same materials are be- 
ing used in our homes and in our 
classrooms in these post-travel days. 

RIDE RELAXED. Traveling is 
dangerous, and yet staying at home 
National Safety 
The 
adventure of being on the road can be 
completely ruined if dwells on 
the accidents that can happen. 
A-ASK QUESTIONS. In the school 
year it is our job to answer questions. 
We took the opportunity travel gave 


lowed 


maps—published by oil 
companies, 


ment. 


can be dangerous too. 
Council figures assure us of that. 


one 


us to ask questions, so that we could 
answers back to our students. 


carry 
ACT AS YOU WOULD AT 
HOME. Birthdays are celebrated at 


home. We discovered that such cele- 
brations can be held also while travel- 
ing. The decorated cakes of other 
years are not all remembered, but we 
shall not forget a doughnut complete 
with candle which was the center of a 
Continued on page 94) 


TITLES TO 


84 CHOOSE FROM 


The Three Musketeers 
Ivanhoe 

Count of Monte Cristo 
Last of the Mohicans 
Moby Dick 

A Tale of Two Cities 
Robin Hood 

Arabian Nights 

Les Miserabies 


Robinson Crusoe 

. Rip Van Winkle 

. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
» Uncle Tom's Cabin 

Guiliver’s Travels 

« The Decersiayer 


The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame 


Huckleberry Finn 

. The Corsican Brothers 
3 Famous Mysteries 

+ The Pathfinder 

Oliver Twist 

A Connecticut Yankee 


25. Two Vears Before the Mast 


y' 
. Mysteries by E. 
+» Twenty Vears After 
. Swiss Family Robinson 


Frankenstein 
Adventures of Marco Polo 


. Prince and the Pauper 


The Moonstone 


The Adventures of 
Sherlock Hoimes 


Mysterious Isiand 
ypee 


A. Poe 


44. Mysteries of Paris 


Tom Brown's School Days 
. Kidnapped 


Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea 

David Copperfield 

Alice in Wonderland 

The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer 


The Spy 

» The House of the Seven 
Gables 

A Christmas Carol 


. The Song of Hiawetha 
. The Prairie 

. Wuthering Heights 

. Black Beauty 

. Woman in White 

. Western Stories 

. Man Without a Country 
Treasure tsiand 

Benjamin Franktin 


Cloister & The Hearth 


. The Scottish Chiefs 
. Julius Caesar 
Around the World in Eighty 


. The Pilot 
Man Who Laughs 


. The Lady of the Lake 
. The Prisoner of Zenda 


. Joan of Arc 

- Cyrano De Bergerac 

. White Fang 

The Odyssey 

The Master of Ballantrae 
. The Jungle Book 


Midsummer Night's Dream 


. Men of tron 
Crime a 


Punishment 
Green Mansions 


Call of the Wild 
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AN EXCITING NEW WAY TO 
INTRODUCE GREAT LITERATURE! 


E diToriats and articles in leading newspapers throughout 

the world have discussed CLASSICS Illustrated as a “concept 
of ministering on a high plone to youthful desire for action 
pictures” ond “toward the formation of taste for the best in 
literature.” CLASSICS Illustrated has also been highly proised 
on important radio programs as a pertinent and timely topic 
from the educational os well as the social points of view. 
Effectively used by teachers in classrooms. 


EFFECTIVE MEANS OF 
INTRODUCING LITERATURE 


The CLASSICS Illustrated series is used by teachers in thou- 
sands of schools as an effective and highly satisfactory method 
to introduce literature to their students. The comic strip tech- 
nique, so popular among youngsters, is utilized in CLASSICS 
Ilustrated to bring to pictorial life the great literary heroes 
found in the masterpieces of fiction. 


HIGH LANGUAGE LEVEL MAINTAINED 


Authentically illustrated in full-color and maintaining the 
original text, each title is a complete edaptation of the original 
Presented in a manner to capture the imagination of your 
Pupils. The grandeur and high language level of great literature 
is retained. 

“Ivanhoe,” “Moby Dick,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Julius 
Coesor,” — these ore just a few of the titles now cvailable in the 
CLASSICS Iilustroted series. 


EIGHTY-FOUR TITLES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


At present, there are 84 great titles available (with 
more on the way). Specially priced for schools at 12¢ 
per copy, postage prepaid, they will not strain any 
budget. Send your introductory order today and join the 
thousands of teachers who have successfully used the 
CLASSICS Illustrated method of introducing great literature. 


SPECIAL OFFER—ACT NOW! 
Seve mone © complete set of the 64 


spec troductory price of $9.50, 
Postage prepaid. Available for a limited time only. 


GILBERTON CO.., INC. Dept. IN-3 
826 Broadway + New York 3, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: Gilberton (Canodo) Ltd., 
84 Peoril St., Toronto 
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Instructions, page 89. Other coupons, pages 80, 84, 88, 96. 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 285 
Please send me free descriptive material on your publications in the subjects checked 
Elementary Science Elementary Science Filmstrips Reading and Literature 3-6 
English Grammar 3-6 English Grammar 7, 8; Reading and Literature 7, 8 
Name Grade 
Street of School 
cit Zon State 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 495 
Please send me your wall chart and information about your graded basic corrective read- 
mg te s for retarded readers and siow learners 
Name Position 
Street or R.D School 
City Zone State 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 496 
Please send me nformation on 11% x 17” U.S. & World Maps Copy of new D-G 
Catalog $2 
Name 


Street or 8.0 
Zon State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 497 


SCOTT-FORESMAN & CO 


Please send fy ntormation about your new Basic Readers as described on Page 24 
For teachers of Grade | only, Prospectus No. 190; [() For teachers of Grades 2 and 3, 
Prospectus No. 265 
Name Grade 
Street or Schoo 
ty Zo State 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Piease send me a copy of ‘How to Make Costumes.” | enclose 10¢ 
Name 
Street of 


Cit tate 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, Book Dept THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 392 


Please send me, for free ten-day inspection, the Better Homes & Gardens Story Book - regular price 
$2.95. | understand that | can keep book at special teachers’ price of $2.00. (Offer good only in US 
Name 

reet or Schoo 
cit 2 tat 


Gi — Ss 


TEACHER TRAVELERS 


MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOP. & IND. COMM., Dept. IR4 


free folder describing the 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 


Please send me a copy of your details of an ideal vacationiand 


Name 
Street or 
Zone St 


VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 343 
Please py of rial booklet on Virginia. 


end me a free r pict 


Name 
Street or 
Zone State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 475 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSICN 
Pies end pies of your free booklet, MAINE INVITES YOU, which tells aii 
ebout Meine ts history, industry, vacation opportunities - things to do, places to go 
and see 
Name 
Street or R.D 
State 
COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC prerapring THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 430 
Please send me the formation New, 54-page, full-color illustrated Vacation 
Book Full-« r, descriptive ft oes map Hotel, resort and dude ranch infor- 
Street or 
ty County State 


1952 VACATION GUIDE TO NEW YORK STATE, Room 725 = THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 14] 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 54 


Please send me the 19é6-pag New York State Vacationiands giving full details on 
5 esorts in 15 vacat egions showing 100 maps and drawings, 75 full-color 
phot and listing types of accommodations available and rates. (This book not aveail- | 
e quantity 
Nar 
treet or R.D 
Zone State 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, Dept. | THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 50 


Please send me a Py y Western Wonderiands'’ folder 

ty Zone State 
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The Best Kiter 
Continued from page 32) 


Vell, no kite flying until that wood 


b filled,” his father warned as he 
| he house after noontime dinner. 

man raced through his chores 

ng of his white kite floating 

mad accurately across the gorge 
l dollars was a big prize. There 
w re so many things he could do with 
the monev—buy a new knife, have all 
th sweets he wanted for once, or, best 
‘ ill, take a trip on a train! More 
than anvthing in the world he wanted 
to see the West with its Indians, buf- 
{ s, and wild horses. 

Meanwhile, other boys were working 
on their kites. They were even nam- 
i them. He wanted a name for his, 

and suddenly he remembered a 
‘ rsation that he had heard be- 
t Mr. Etlett and Judge Hulett in 
tl tavern, 

When we get that string across,” 

of them said, “it will be the first 
t nk between the two countries, 
ida and the United States. It will 


build friendship when people can 


mack and torth easily across a 
bridge. It will make a closer union.” 
the word clicked in Homan’s mind. 
That was it. His kite would be named 
on 

The next day that the wind looked 
promising, he started out with the oth- 
er boys to try for the prize Thev soon 
discovered this was not going to be 
‘ The wind was agaifist them 

t of the tin When it shifted, a 
cluster of bright kites would climb 
maimst the white clouds, only to be 
slapped back in the next shift. Now 
und then kite shot down into the 

e and was swept into the wild 
\ r. Finally Homan picked up his 
k ind went back to the place where 
Mr. Ellett stood watching 

(riving up asked the engineer. 

Not me!” said Homan, with his 
quick Trish grin But | know the 

| blows mostly across from the 
other way, so next [m going to try 
from the other 

Good idea! ell be watching for 
Union’ over 

lhe next morning was bright and 
clear, Homan was up early and asked 
his mother to pack a lunch for him. 

had a long tnp ahead of him. 

First, he walked from his home to 
the cliffs below the falls, and down a 

« steep trail of crude steps. On his 

ft he could see the great falls with its 
vutiful morning rainbow. At the 
ttom of the steps he followed the 

th to the little boat that served as a 

ry The river was rough and dan- 

rous, especially now with the ice 
ng out, but the rivermen knew the 
rrents 

On the other side, he had to climb | 

iin and hike two miles to the gorge 

ff. Ile stopped for a few minutes 
the house of a friend, and invited 
him to go with him. They hurried on 
ind found other boys already there 
\cross the gorge Homan recognized 
Mr. Ellett by his red mutier and saw 
m wave a greeting 

“Here she goes,’ he murmured 

ypefully, as he lifted his precious kite 
nd sent her into the air He played 
ut the string rapidly, for the breeze 

as brisk. Up, up she went and 
vided tgward the other shore. 

He heerd shouts of Hooray” —but 
the shouting came too soon “Union” 

is riding high, but faltering in di- 
rection. 

‘Il guess this will take a while,” he 
decided. “I might as well eat. Will 
you hold the string for me 

lis friend held on while Homan 

sted against a tree and ate the lunch 


his mother had packed for him. If 


Continued on page 97) 
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KS 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


Has pencil guide for sharpening 8 sizes 
of pencils with unvarying precision. All- 


THE BOSTON 


metal receptacle. Stand has attractive 
silver gray finish. Mounts on desk top or 
wall. For durability, speed, precision and 
economy, you can't buy better than a 
Boston! Specify Boston 15 Cutting Edge 
Speed Cutters. 


WRITE FOR THE FREE 
EDUCATIONAL REPORT 
BY DONALD J. LEU 


Here is a worth while study free of 
advertising, that every user of pencil 
sharpeners should read. It is an un- 
biased report on the use of pencil sharp- 
eners, regardless of the type ond tells 
you how to use them to grecter advan- 
tage in schools through proper selection, 
location, care and maintenance, 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
J. 


CAMDEN 1, N. 


Also Manufacturers 


of Speedball 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Products 
—Hunt 
Pens 


po vou neeo MONEY? 


40.00 is vours FREE 
for selling 50 boxes of our 300 creet- SAMPLES 
ing card line. And this can be done ina ne 

single day, Free samples. Other leading] STATIONSRY 
bexes on approval. Many ftems NAPKING 

Ii costs you nothing to try. Write today 


CHEERFUL CARD CO., Dept. AZ-5, White Ploins, New York 


For new life... 


its MAINE 


If the classroom is a bore and the children 
ore beginning to tire you, just chalk it up to 
a mid-winter slump and try this hoppy cure: 
think how good you'll feel next summer in 
Maine. 


Yes, good. From mountains to sea Maine 
is different, with so many goy things to do 
+++ sunning and swimming, lake or deep-sea 
fishing, boating, camping. 


And so much to enjoy . . . country fairs, 
art exhibits, square doncing, summer theaters, 
cuctions, lobster festivals, hundreds of un- 
usual gift shops, and the friendliness and 
good humor of the people. You'll feel you 
belong in Maine. 


Obey that impulse! Send the coupon... 
now... for where-to-go, what-to-do, and 
whot-to-see . . . for your new life in Maine 
+ « « June through September. 


MAINE 
MAINE 
maine VACATION Service 
261 Gotewoy Circle Portiend. Meine 
aT 
Please send my MAINE VACATION PLANNING 
Nowe 
Street — 


Maine Development Commission 


\ 
BOSTON 
| 
Lo = — 
at 
is 
3 — 
: j 
VACATION IN MAINE 


Whether your 
students are Junior 
Misses interested 
in adding to their 
wardrobes, or 
primary graders 
learning their first 
overhand stitch, 
there’s a treasure 
chest of sparkling, 
new ideas in 
Pattern Service 
for Sewing with 
Cotton Bags. 


Pattern 
Service 


FREE BOOKLET 


25 COPIES FOR 
YOUR SEWING 
CLASS — Students choose from 
party dresses, housecoats, pin 


cushions, dolls, household acces- 
sories, and gift items galore. Best 
of all, these projects are designed 
to be made the economical way 
— with Cotton Bags! Write for 
your copies of this valuable free 
booklet today! 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


BOX 76, MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE 


| should 


United States and in Canada. 


Club Exchange 
(Continued from page 70) 


Georgia.—My fifth grade and I wish 
to exchange letters, pictures, art work, 
and ideas with fifth-grade pupils and 

teachers of other schools. Address: 
| Mrs. Vera M. Jennings, West End 
High School, 88 West Mein Street, 
Hogansville, Georgia. 


lowa.—My sixth-grade pupils and I 
like to exchange letters, 
venirs, and products of our state with 
| pupils and teachers in any state in the 
We are 
located in the Corn Belt. Address 
correspondence to: Miss Bettymarie 
| Beebe, Stanwood Consolidated School, 


sou- 


| Stanwood, Iowa. 


Nebraska.—My pupils of the first, 
second, fourth, and fifth grades would 
like to exchange letters with pupils 
in the United States and elsewhere. 
Address: Miss Iola M. Reeves, Mul- 
len, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—Our rural school is inter- 
ested in exchanging letters, souvenirs, 
and post cards with pupils and teach 
ers anywhere. We are in the Platte 
River Valley. Address Miss Helen 
Dobish, Route 1, Ravenna, Nebraska 

Ontario.. My pupils of grades six, 
seven, and eight and I welcome corre- 
spondents from Canada, United States, 
Mexico, South America, and other 
countries. We live in a village where 
Thomas A, Edison spent his vacations 
as a boy. The surrounding area is 
chiefly given to growing tobacco. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Bessie I. Ryan, Box 
254, Vienna, Ontario, Canada. 


Pennsylvania.—My fourth-grade pu- 
pils and I should like to exchange let- 
pictures, souvenirs, and 
products of our state with pupils and 
teachers in the United States, Canada, 
and foreign countries. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Ruth Delp, Porter Township 
Elementary School, R.F.D. 3, New 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


ters, ideas, 


Pennsylvania.—My fourth-grade pu- 
pils wish to correspond with other 
fourth grades in the United States. My 
school is located in a country residen- 
tial district. It is a historic section, 
named Fort Washington in honor of 
George Washington. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Margaret B. Orr, 447 West Bring- 
hurst St. Philadelphia 44, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Philippines.-We are interested in 
exchanging letters with pupils and 
teachers of grades five to eight any- 
where in the United States and other 
countries. We wish to exchange let- 
ters, stamps, picture post cards, sou- 
venirs, and pictures. We can tell you 


about the sugar-cane industry. Ad- 
dress: Miss Ruth Bayona, 26-B 
Washington Street, Bacolod City, 


Negros Occidental, Philippines. 


West Virginia.—My fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils and I should like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and souvenirs 
with other pupils and teachers any- 
where. Our school located in 
the center of the Billion Dollar Coal 
Field Address correspondence 
Mr. Walter Raines, R.F.D. 1, Box 28, 
Kermit, West Virginia. 


is 


to 


Wisconsin.—My pupils in the fourth 
grade wish to exchange letters,  pic- 
tures, souvenirs, post cards, and prod- 
ucts with pupils in any state or pos- 
session of the United States or in any 
foreign country. Address all mail to: 


Mrs. Irm Ashcraft, 2053 N. 85th St., 


Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin. 


New York Vacation ‘Chit-Chat 


..-with fun as the CENTRAL idea! 


“Lady, you don’t hardly need ME!” said our driver at Grand Central Termiaal 
And he was right! Our hotel was almost next door, with Fifth Avenue shops and 
Broadway shows nearby. New York Central really takes you to the city’s heart! 


| love that magic moment between the acts... with everybody chattering 
about the show. My, was I glad that first evening we'd come New York Central 


and arrived rested and ready for the fun of a Big Town big time! 


New York has so many nearby sea-and-sun spots! We were thankful our 
New York Central ticket man had reserved us a Drive-Ur-Self car. That's the perfect 
vacation combination... get there on the Water Level Route—then get around by car 


FREE! 1952 Year-Round Travel 


Guide to New York and other Name———— ——-—— 
exciting playgrounds. Send cou- 
pon to New York Central, Room Address ° 
11336 R3; 466 Lexington Ave., 
State 


New York 17, N. Y. R3 


New York Central 


The Water Level Rovte—You Can Sleep 


To every child in the United States 


‘The Perr Pictures 


can bring beauty and inspiration. 
Children should know the great works of art as well! 
as those of poetry and prose, and have their own 
collection for study and enjoyment And at such a 
low price! Only TWO CENTS each for 30 or more.” 
Size 5% x 8 


A set of 30 selected especially for children for only 


60 cents. Or 30 art subjects including The Angelus, 

apsnian Landuser The Horse Fair, Sir Galahad, ete. Beautiful sepia 
reproductions of the finest in art. 

Get ready for SPRING BIRD STUDY. 25 pictures in color of common birds, size 7 x 9, with 


brief description of each, for $1.00, 
56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 smal! illustrations and sample pictures for 25 cents. Send 
for it TODAY. This catalogue is an education in itself. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WE TRAVELED. 
to Study Travel 
Continued from page 9] 


lav celebration 2.500 miles from 


t home a daily newspaper is read, 
orit radio program ts he urd, an 
ng snack is eaten. These too can 

id while traveling and we found 
these ties with our customary rou 
made our travels more enjoyable. 

V VACATION WISELY—if at all 

sible, in’ off-season months, and 

There 


idvantages to traveling to the 


etimes in nontourist pl wes, 


er-known places off-season 


; nths and also to nontourist places, 
Sead mtages that include the quaint 
FOR THIS FREE oe, the unique scene, and the sav- 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


of money \fter our recent expe- 


we are saving for itineraries 


“RAILROADING in FRANCE’ me = nt will take us to Iceland, Puerto | 


o, the Hudson Bay region. Our 
to the Maine and Florida 
ists will be in off seasons. 

EAT PICNIC STYLE. Thousands 


attractive restaurants, drive-ins, and 


From its colorful and amusing cover to the yrimages 


fast of its 32 pages you will find many interesting 
facts about Rail travel in France. Fully illustrated. 


traveler to 


for a carefree vacation in France and Europe unders invite the 


secure your rail 
y rail accommodations before you als. We accepted many of these 
leave. Tickets may be purchased and advance . | ! 


reservations made at any of our three offices: personsliced invitations, but 5 bi 


ve our most memorable meals were 
se which invelved a thermos bottl 
at | 1 box lume h, with the dining room 
@ For information, see your Travel Agent or write “T_ park 
400 MONTGOMERY STREET — 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


: Payette River in 
5717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE, tho, a palin-shaded avenue in Flor 


| 
ur National Monument, a peach 


alo the 
NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


cavelike structure in 


in South Carolina, a redwood 


NAME in California. 


ADDRESS EAT REGIONAL 


Please send me free itius- 
trated booklet “Railroad- 
ing in France.” 


FOODS. In 


city Maine it was lobster; in Florida, pa- 


yas, mangoes, orange juice and 


re orange juice; in Texas, enchila 


EST FARES EVER las, tamales, and other foods of Mex 
TWA ANNOUNCES LOW »; in California, dates and grapes 
wados and pomegranates; in New 

FOR SUMMER TRAVEL- STUDY TOURS Orleans, Creole dishes: in Milwaukee, 
the German: and in San Francisco, 

cational-travel field, in cooperation 
with TWA, you'll travel on luxurious tic ts 
TWA Skyliners. The price of the 
tour takes care of all your necessary |, ;Q0OK AND LISTEN. It isn't 
expenses, letting you budget your- and-listen 
self in advance. Included are TWA’s | traveler, but just as through attentive 


money-saving new tourist fares*the tice one can improve the art of 
so through attentive practice 


Earn full credits on all-expense univer- 
sity-sponsored tours abroad via TWA 


smell, feel, and: 
Don't let this once-in-a-lifetime op- 
portunity go by in 1952. Spend your sy to become a 100% look 
summer vacation on an exciting, 
profitable sightseeing and study tour 
lowest in year-round transatlantic 
history — which make these tours 


extra-attractive this year! 


abroad. Earn full credit on any of 16 
four- to ten-week tours. On your tour, mprove the art of traveling 


The Travel-Study Idea 


lo aid in developing this art of 


CHECK THE TOURS LISTED HERE THAT INTEREST YOU: Pabax } 


veling, we fo 


arranged by specialists in the edu- 


ind that approximately 
TRAVEL-CAMPUS STUDY hundred colleges in the United 
Europe: Music-Art-Theatre Tour tat are now 
Europe and Study at Fribourg courses to ¢ 
Europe and Study at Geneva 
Europe and Study at Oxford \s 
Europe and Study at Dublin ir travel was to find out how educa- 
Europe and Study in Spain 
Europe and Study in Germany lucted I 
wel leaders at many colleges and 
rned of the 
Flying Seminar (Europe) wear ate 
Catholic Study Tour (Evrope) participatic 


d group-travel programs. 


TRAVEL TOURS 
European Grand Tour offering educational 
European Basic Tour ementary and sec- 
Europe with Spain and Portugal 


Europe with Scandinavia 


larv sche teachers 


I stated earlier, an objective for 


Europe with British Isles 
Holy Land and Egypt 
Mediterranean and North Africa 


nal travel courses are being con 
talked with educational 
ay Gs thousands of teachers 
earning credit 
m in academically 


eachers are traveling by bus, train, 


Across the US. and overseas ....you can depend on to 


issrooms the 


ind ship, using as their 


plane, 
forty-eight states and 
John H, Furbay, Ph.D TRANS WORLD 


TWA Air World Tours 


Please put me on your list to receive detailed information about study tours 


Director 
80 East 42nd St... New York 17, N.Y 


lands and seas of world neighbors. 
We were two of 
eachers, two who are persuaded that 


via TWA indicated above, to be sent as soon as available. 7s possible to travel on a limited 


these trave ling 


Position midget; that travel ts a pleasant ad 
enture; that travel is an art which 
in and should be cultivated by all 


Phone No. teache rs. 
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BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 


The finest and only av 
thentic collection. Makes 
ool work easier for 


tcachers, more fascinating 
oT pupils 500 subjects 
4 actual photographs 
natural colors, 7x9 inches 
of birds, flowers, animals 
Special selection of 20 bird 
pictures $1.00. Progres 
sive views 6x8 inches of 
eading American indus 


tries, Copper, Coal, Lum 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete 


Send for Catalog with Prices 


COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS-. 


cts in natural colors, with outlines o 


x ll in. book of 
beautiful bird s 
each for coloring. 6 for $1.00. Add l5e 
COLOR CHART 


} subjects in colors. 28 pictorial pages 44 x 34 inches of 


west of Denver 
Visual education for all grade 
Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Minerals 
Shelis, ete. With metal stand only $34.7 


Write tor Ulustrated folder 


| JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 875 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Illinois 


The Vaporite pen has been @ WILL NOT LEAK 


tested and approved by hun- 


dreds of teachers in prepar- | 
prepa” @ SELF-FILLING 


ing Visual Education aids 


is selt-filng and makes an @ INK DRIES FAST 
intense, readable mark neces- 
Sary rk Inexpen. @ NO VALVES OR 
sive and sumpic to use 
GADGETS 
Send $4.00 for Trial Vaporite Pen and special ink— 
absolutely guaranteed — full refund if not satisfied 
VAPORITE PENS 
TIME SAVING SPECIALTIES + 70) NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


The National Society for Crippled 
ildren and Adults, inc. 


FOR CLASSWORK decor- 
ate burnt wood, glorified 
glass, pre-cesigned 
sketching boards, etc. 
Write to Dent. | 3-52. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 Van Buren, Chicago 


LOANS 
EACHERS 


ON YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY! 
at pay taxes 


ANY PURPOSE. Fast 
epay in « t 
me, No inquirie 


ummer Mot Mail coupon 
RICAN LOAN PLAN Dept 
PERVISED BY THE STATE OF 

219 City Notional Bank Bidg., Omaha 


1-3 


NAME 
ADORESS 


| 
PE 
| FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y., Dept. IN-3 ee ; 
= 
| 4 
| 
q 18 5 2 
; 
11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, til. 
The Easter Seal Agency 
BOOK 
ART “ 
CRAFT 
Name 


SO 


More for Your 


VACATION DOLLAR 
IN COOL, COLORFUL 


COLORADO 


It’s all here—in one place —everything 


for your most wonderful vacation. 


Romantic adventure trails, broad highways 
through an enchanted world of white-robed 


peaks and purple canyons. full-creel trout 
fishing. See Old West rodeos. picturesque ghost 
towns, prehistoric cliff dwellings—or rest and 


relax in cool breezes from the snow-capped 


Rockies, returning home with youthful vigor. 


2» Friendly hotels, dude ranches. 
motels, mountain lodges. Vail 
eupon now tor r complete 
ae 
vacation in ( olorado, 
) SUMMER SCHOOL SESSIONS 


Combine Summer School with 

an unforgettable vacation in 
Colorful Colorado. Courses offered by top- 
ranking universities and colleges. For Summer 
School dates and other information, write to 
the institution of your choice 


| 


Exc nina dWestrodeos Colorado is picture country 


Squore dancing in the street, Central City Opera 


Send for This New FREE 


VACATION GUIDE 


54 poges in glowing no 
ture! color, with 12 fully 
illustrated tours covering 
every part of Colorful Colo 
rado. Valuable descriptive 
information about mountain 
passes, national forests, his- 
torical sites—thrilling pre- 
view of a wonderfyl Colo- 
rado vacation. a 


COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
814 Stote Capitol, Denver, Colorado 
[) Send FREE 4-color 54-page Guide Book 
( Full color Colorado State Highway Map 
Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 
Nome 


Addvess 


City Stote 


COLORADO CLIMATE — the Magic Ingredient 


Milly Goat’s Easter Bonnet 
(Continued from page 30) 


“It was pretiy nice of the wind to 
help us out like that,” said Bunty, 
picking up the hat. 

“That's because the wind knows we 
have such a nice mothgr,” said Buffy. 

This isn’t very beautiful,’ said 
Bunty, “but it is a hat. I believe if we 
could just get something good to go 
with it, Mother would like it as well 


is anv. 


Chey wandered around looking for 
roses or something but all they could 
lind were the turnips that Farmer 
Brown had just cleaned out of the 
winter vegetable pit. They decided 
that turnips were better than nothing 
so they picked up all they could carry 
ind went out to the meadow to find 
their mother 

She was lying down on a grassy plot 
by the stream and as the two litth 
goats came up, Bunty dropped the hat 
under her nose and said proudly, “Ev 
ervone else was getting a new hat for 
Easter so we got one for vou, too. We 
hope that you will like ky 

The Longears’ bunnies were getting 
roses for their mother’s hat,” said 
Buffy, “but all we could find was tur- 
nips. We hope you don’t mind.” 

“| think it was very sweet and 
thoughtful of vou,” replied their 
mother. “And I am sure that PH like 
both the hat and the turnips.” 

She started on the hat first and fin- 
ished up with the turnips. Then she 
smiled at her two little goats and said, 
‘Easter or not—that’s the best hat I 
ever ate.” 


Terrytink and the Cure 
(Continued from page 30) 


a little field mouse tugging at a big 
sheaf of grain. The sheaf was big 
and she was small and she was tired, 


too. The grain seemed lodged behind 

i big rock just in tront of the mouse s 
hole. ‘Terrytink sprang forward to 
help her and in just no time the grain 
was free and headed down the mouse s 
d 

Oh, thank vou, thank vou. frien 
with the twisted neck,” said the litth 
mouse smilingly. “I am so grateful 
for your help! Tell me, where are you 
going?” 

I don't know,” answered Terrytink 

I'm looking for a haw tree. I need 
to find one so [ can cure the crick in 
my neck. Have you seen any haw 
trees hereabouts?” 

The THOSE nodded. “Yes. Go for- 
ward two paces, then take three turns 
to the right and four to the left.” she 
said, and disappeared down her mouse 
hole. 

*'Terrytink smiled and quickly opened 
his watt h lhe red bird popped out 
his head. Coo-coo, coo-coo: yoo-hoo 
yoo-hoo! One-thirty!” 

lerrytink started running, following 
the mouse’s directions, and in just a 
short time he came upon a big open 
place in the forest. ‘There he saw 
not one, but a dozen big haw trees! 
And the ground was just littered with 
fine round juicy haw berries! “Hur- 
rah! lerrytink shouted, “Hurrah! 
The haw berries!” 

He felt so glad that he didn’t even 
mind the fact that he had tq squint 
sideways because of the crick in his 
neck. He was about to peel the skin 


| from a berry when he noticed an ant’s 


legs sticking out from under an un- 
usually large berry, 

“Well, well,” he said with concern, 
“that poor fellow has had an accident! 
I'll roll the berry away!” So he pushed 
carefully and the berry rolled to one 
side. The big black ant | 


(Continued on page 98) 


ailman 
with a Metal Arm! 


@ A crack streamliner roars past without 
stopping. But as the mail car flashes by, a 
metal “catcher” arm swings out from the car 
door and neatly grabs a mail sack suspended 
from a track-side crane. Once inside, the sack 
is opened and the postal clerks fall to the 
job of sorting so that when the city is reached 
the letters are all ready for distripution. 

This automatic pickup is just one of the 
many ways in which the fast trains of Ameri- 
ca’s railroads speed the delivery of your let- 
ters to and from the smallest towns as well 
as the largest cities. 

Actually 99 per cent of all inter-city mail 
is handled by the railroads. And so economical 
is this railway postal system that Uncle Sam 
pays the railroads an average of only about 
one-fifth of a cent per letter! 

Today—and every day—some 8,000 trains 
are carrying mail to and from 42,000 railroad 
stations, handling in a year's time about 30 


billion pieces of mail—for you and all of us. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC, 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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TRAVEL AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Instri ctions, page 89. Other coupons, pages 80, 84, 88, 92 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 169 
Please send me your illustrated book Canada, Vacations Unlimited."* 

Street or R.D. 


01-2-03-52-02. 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 442 
Please send me @ free guide map and illustrated booklets about Ontario. 


Neme 
Street or R.D 


State 


cit 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 235 
Please send ......4+. copies of your booklet "FRANCE" illustrated with photographs and 
color. 
Street or B.D. 
City Zone State 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU, Dept. 1531 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-62 445 


Please send me free New Booklet, ‘The Land of Enchantment''; [ Official Highway 
Map New Mexico Pictorial Map. 
NOME 
Street or 
City Zone State 


SABENA BELGIAN AIRLINES THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 404 
Please send information regarding Sabena Belgian Airlines: where it goes, its history and 
its service and equipment. Tell me about SABENA'S flight schedules to the 67 principal 
cities of Europe, the Near East and Africa. 


Name 

Street or 

City 

1952 ALL-YEAR TRAVEL GUIDE, Box R3 

Please send me New York Central's new, free YEAR-ROUND TRAVEL GUIDE to New York, 
New England, Niagara Falls, the Adirondacks, Canada, Great Lakes and Western Won- 
deriands, including illustrated fun map end travel tips. 


Zone 


Street or R.D. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, Information Div. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 344 
Please send me @ copy of your 1952 booklet, ‘Tennessee, the Nation's Most Interesting 
State 


Street or R.D. .. 


TWA AIR WORLD TOURS 
Please send me inf 
interested in trave 
country or countries 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 127 
n about summer educational tours abroad for 1952. | am more 
(name of 


rmat 
anc study in . 
n Europe and Middle East.) 


Neme 


GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 93 
Please send me your latest free wall display + the new full-color educational aid, ‘See 
All the World - Here in America."* 


Street or R.D. 


MISSOURI! STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEV., Dept. C-246 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 465 
ustrated booklet with full information on the vacation please 
nm Missouri on a thrifty budget. 


Please send me . 
ures to be enjoyed 


ur new 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
City ... . Zone State . 
BRITISH RAILWAYS THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 188 


Please send me copies of your travel booklets and maps. 


Name 


Street or R.0. 


> 
< 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Dir. Summer Session THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 166 


Please send me complete information about Summer School at the University of Colorado. 
Name 


Street or 


State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 400 


> 
< 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Dir 


Please send me a copy 


Summer Quarter 
your Summer Quarter Bulletin. 


Street or 


City Zone State 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session THE INSTRUCTOR 3-52 74 
Please send me « plete bulletin of the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota. 


eee 
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Three Circle Court 


(Continued from page 87) 


“Do you still want to place an ad 
in the paper?” the young lady asked. 

Jim scratched his head in bewilder- 
ment. “We'll try to locate him first,” 
he said. “We want to help him get 
that job.” 

Down Main Street they walked, try- 
ing to think of a way to find Mr. Lang 
and have him there at ten in the morn- 
No ad would reach him in time, 
even if he read it. And they knew 
only that he had started west on the 
main highway. 

As soon as they could find their 
father, the children breathlessly told 
him the news. 

“Take us west on the highway in the 
truck, Dad,” Jim coaxed, 

His father looked at him sympathet- 
ically, “I wish I could, Jim, but the 
truck is promised to the Harrisons. 
They're packed and ready to move 
their things into that biggest cabin in 
Circle Three.” 

Patty nodded. 
she said. “Their new 
finished for another month, will it 

“That's right.” Her father nodded. 
“If you two want to hike for a while, 
I'l drive back and get you in the car 
Of you 
wouldn't learn any news of them unless 


meg. 


“Between houses,” 
house won't be 


as soon as I can course 
they stopped somewhere, but they may 
have done that. Don’t go farther than 
Donnville,” he cautioned, laughing. 

The twins chuckled, too. Donnville 
was ten miles from Westport. Patty 
looked at Jim. “We could make it sort 
of a detective hike and ask people if 
they've seen the Langs,” 

The first person they 
Mr. Bernard. He cleaning his 
berry patch near the road. “Seems like 
I did see somebody like that stop along 
here,” he said in answer to their ques- 
tion, “No, it green car,” he 
amended decisively, and turned back 
to his work. 

On and on the children walked. Ev- 
eryone they asked was friendly but no 


she said. 
saw was old 


Was 


was a 


one else remembered secing a blue car 
with a young couple and a three-year- 
old boy in it. 

Finally Patty spied a new stand 
down the road. “Mrs. Reiley has 
done it,” she shouted. “There's her 
flower stand.” 

Jim and Patty dashed toward it. 
Mrs. Reiley had indeed filled the 


shelves with flowering plants to sell. 


After they had admired and sniffed, 
Jim asked, “Have you seen a_ blue 
car with a man and woman and a 


little boy in it?” 
“Land sakes! They were along here 


not half an hour ago.” Mrs. Reiley 
exclaimed. “They had a flat tire up 
the road a piece and while the Mr. 
was fixing it, the littl boy and his 
mama walked over to look at my 
plants.” 


“Oh, dear!” sighed Patty. “Now we 
have lost them.” 

“Mavbe not, dearie.” Mrs. 
consoled. “I heard the little 
he was hungry and the mother prom- 
ised him they'd eat Maybe 
you'll find them at a hamburg stand.” 

The children thanked her and con- 
tinued on their way. 

After a while, Patty sighed. 
feet are tired,” she said. 

Jim pulled at her hand. “Come on, 
there’s a hamburg stand just around 
the curve. Here's the sign. We can 
go that far and ask once more. Dad 
should be along any minute now in the 
car.” 

Patty sat down on a grassy bank and 
said wearily, “You go.” 

“All right,” Jim agreed and started 
on. But as he got to the bend he 
shouted, “There’s a blue car parked 
beside the stand!” 


Reiley 


boy say 


soon, 


“My 


Patty darted forward and together 
they raced toward the stand. 

A little boy was standing soberly 
by the blue car. He looked up and 
saw them. “Jim! Patty!” he cried. 
“Did you bring my elefunt?” 

Jim whirled Robby high in the air. 
“No, we didn’t bring your elephant,” 
Jim explained. “But it’s waiting for 
you back at the Three Circle Court.” 

Robby’s mother and father were 
coming out of the little restaurant. 
“Hello!” they called when they saw 
the twins. 

“We were looking for you so that we 
could return Robby’s elephant,” Patty 
explained. “You left it behind.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lang looked at each 


other. “We thought we lost it along 
the road,” Mr. Lang said. “Robby 
has been heartbroken. We had two 


flat tires and couldn't go back to look 
for it.” 

Jim was ready to explode with his 
secret. “You haven't found a job yet, 
have you?” he asked, and as Mr. Lang - 
shook his head he added, “Mr. Jenson 
in Westport wants to see you at ten in 
the morning.” 

Mrs. Lang picked Robby up and 
hugged him in her excitement. Her 
husband's grin was warm and excited. 
“You mean it?” he asked again. 

Patty nodded. “Honor bright,” she 
said. “We mean it.” 

“Well,” Mr. Lang threw open the 
doors to the blue sedan, “what are 
we waiting for? Get in, everybody.” 

Patty sank back on the rear seat and 
slipped off her shoes, “Comfort,” she 
sighed. 

“Some hiker!” Jim scoffed. “Re- 
member to keep watch for Dad’s car.” 

“T want my elefunt!” Robby shouted 
from the front seat. 

“You'll get it,” Mr. and Mrs. Lang 
and Patty and Jim chanted together. 

Jim and Patty looked at each other 
with satisfied and then they 
leaned back to rest. 

Suddenly Jim sat up straight. “Do 
you think Dad will say we used our 
heads this time?” he asked. 

His twin giggled delightedly. “May- 
be he will, but J’d say we mostly used 
our heels 


smiles, 


Marauder of the 
Sugar Bush 
(Continued from page 88) 


“Sure. Your sugar bush is right next 
to ours. We can pull our sled around 
your bush and you can let us boil our 
sap in your evaporater along with 
yours, H you want to. How about it?” 

It was as if a light had been turned 
on behind Hans’s blue eyes, making 
them glow with friendliness. 

David looked after him thoughtful- 
ly. Why, he was first-rate! A sud- 
den sense of shame swept over him. 
“Guess it’s easier to talk about democ- 
racy than to—than to—” 

Babs tugged at his sleeve. 
did you say, David?” 

“Nothing,” said David. “Come on.” 

Vater that day in the midst of ar- 
ranging the sugar molds on a board, 
Nancy let the little tart pans fall with 
a clatter. She sat back on her heels 
and clapped both hands to her head. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed. “I forgot all 
about the tally! We've been working 
so hard and what with getting the use 
of the evaporator, I'm all mixed up! 
I don’t know how much sap anybod) 
collected today!” 

“Who cares?” laughed David. “We 
are all working together—like good 
Americans!” 


“What 


EpitortaL Note: “Making Maple Sy- 
rup,” a pictorial-story page, which ap- 
peared in THE INSTRUCTOR for March 


1951, would be interesting to display in 
connection with this story. 
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The Best Kiter 


do more... Continued from page 92) 


| the wind died down, his kite might 
settle neatly on the other side. The 
day was turning cold and raw and sev- 
hh eral of the others had given up. 

| ay mere... “Com# on home with me,” Homan’s 
friend urged later in the afternoon. 
“It's too cold to wait any longer.” 

in beautiful, romantic “No. Um sticking here! I figure | 
the wind’s sure to go down tonight | 
ind that’s when I want to be here.” 


“Well, if you stay, PH try to bring | 
| you some food.” | 
Homan pulled down his cap and 
turned up his coat collar and settled 


| down to wait. Suddenly, he felt a 
| change in the pull of the kite string 
and his heart pounded with excite- 
ment. His kite was coming down 
across the river! As fast as he could, 
he began to wind the cord. He felt 
a sharp tug; then it jerked free and 
he staggered against a tree. His kite 
had landed, but the string, dropping 
too fast for him, had caught on an 
ice cake in the river and snapped! 

The long cold day was a failure! 
All at once he felt terribly tired. He 
had been so sure, and now everyone 
would laugh. 


iA But his friend, just coming back 
em along the path with a big wedge of pie, 
There’s so did not laugh. “That's too bad. Oh, 


see more... 


much to do. . . s | Hloman, come back to my house and 
much to see... in stay all night.” 
versatile Virginia. Have oceans of | ‘I'd like to.” Homan admitted as 
fun at seashore resorts. . . play in the he ate the pie, “but I'm going home ~ 
mountains. Visit celebrated attrac- | now to find my kite. I'll be back the S h b d h by 
tions — natural wonders . . . historic next day the wind is right.” ee t e est oS ri e t e est 
homes, shrines and battlefields. See A few mornings later, when Homan 7 -_ 
Skyline Drive, Blue Ridge Parkway reached the ferry, the riverman didn't Vaeation fun unlimited! Dude OLVMP/AN 
and the beautiful Shenandosh Valley. } want to make the trip. Cakes_of ice | panches nestled in the Montana « J 
Enjoy excellent bus, rail and air were swirling dangerously below the |  . a 
facilities, or motor along smooth, falls. Rockies! Yellowstone —nature’s 
modern highways. Enjoy famed Vir- Please,” begged Homan, “I’m not | three ring circus! Then the moun- 
ginia foods and congenial compan- afraid. This is very important.” CHICAGO « SEATTLE TACOMA 
ionships wherever you go. The big ferryman looked down on | 41n and marine wonders of 4 
to in Virginia freckle- 4 Washington. Island-dotted Puget service. Private-room cars with 
where there's more fun ... more is arms, ane nutterec e can ' ° 
history . . . more romance . . . and | Phey bounced around on the chop- | Sound! Pacific Ocean beaches! Skytop Lounge, unique and 
dollar buys more Ki water, but came in |Glorious Mt. Rainier and the thrifty Touralux sleepers — built 
all ‘round vacation pleasure. almost ran up the steep trai t was 
Weiee for inflocmation hou seniot | a beautiful morning and he knew there | Olympic Peninsula! especially for this Streamliner 
less student tours of Historic — i a bas = Yet to many, the biggest thrill and Luxurest coaches. Also a 
irginia, little attention to c 1oweve and 
8 quickly had “Union” heading for the rb the trip on The Milwaukee beautiful diner and Tip Top Grill 
oe blue sky. Road’s Olympian H1awatua. car. Use coupon below for free 


Homan thought his kite looked | 
beautiful as it swirled gracefully above | 
the other cliff. Suddenly he felt the 


change, si = feverishl 

hauled in the line. For an awful mo- 

ment he feared it was going to drop ? 813 Union Station, Chicago 6, IIL. 

into the gorge; then it lifted a little Please send folders on [7 Yellowstone [] Dude 

just enough. He saw people running Ranches [] Pacific Northwest [) Colorado Rockies 

and reac hing for it. Still he pulled in Salt Lake City-Yellowstone [) California-Pacific 
Northwest Canadian Rockies —Victoria, Van- 


the line until he felt a mild jerk. Now ; 
Sc. Joha’s Chusct arms were waving. The man with the couver— Pacific Northwest [] Alaska 
lohn’s th, 


Richmond. — Visit red muffler threw his cap in the air. 
‘Union” had made the crossing! Adives 
City- Zone State. 
| 
path. He couldn't wait to get back, 
but ice had jammed the river and he 


pmenean, Fer Homan tied his end of the line fast 
had to stay with his friend eight days 
DEPARTMENT OF until the ferry ran again! Needless to 


town, home ot General 
{ Thomas Nelso 
Monticelk 


Superb scenery and wonderful planning help. 


The Manse 3 


town, Lexington, 
to a tree and started running along the 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT say, he was on the first trip when the 
Room 849, 914 Capitol Street boat started again. 
Richmond 19, Virginia Before he went home the boy sought l 
t Mr. Ellett at the Eagle Tavern 
Write for Free Copy of Pictorial Booklet. 4 
“Is the line all right?” he asked. Why Pay More? 


Metin Virginia “Indeed it is, Homan.” The young LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


engineer put his hand on the boy's (33 1/3 R. P.M.) 


Soon — summer shoulder. “You did a fine job. Here's 
sports in full sway — your five dollars. But your biggest re- 
Sports tor action 30% off 


ward will be to know that when the 


bridge is built your ‘Union’ made the Factory New! Every Record Guaranteed! 


link that will never be broken.” For FREE Complete Catalogue and 
Price List, write to: Be Your Own MUSIC Teacher 


AvuTHOR's Note: This true story is 


based on material found in old papers Record Haven Stores (Dept. 1) LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY SAVING WAY 


or relaxin’. 


and books of local history in the Niagara | 520 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. ‘er reed, in. 
Falls Library. The present steel Whir!- | bers’ trick of mtu 
4) pool Bridge is very different from the (Enclose 10¢ to cover mailing and handling) Eve how. 
first wooden structure built in 1847, but | if in N.Y.C. visit our Midtown stores Write for bis axe FREE 
young Homan Walsh is still remembered | | 2425 6th Ave.— 1143 6th Ave. Gth Are. BOOKLET 
for his important contribution. Studio 8573, Port’ Washington. 
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“Teachers 


the Keystone 


Tachistoscope” 


Quoting from the recent survey of visual aid 
schools: 


the total of schools owning Keystone 


“Impressive as is | 
Tac histo- 

even more striking is the number actu- | 

ally USING them.” | 


equipment in U. 8. 


opes 


knows that there are more 


visual aids bought than used. 


Every educator 
Much equipment 


lies forgotten on the shelf, covered with dust... 


because the expected results did not materialize. 
Keystone Tachisto- 


ults are so immediate—the use 


How different with the 
cope! The re 
so small in 
that students 
and teachers alike enthusiastically favor continu- 


ation of this training. 


» Interesting—the time 


comparison with results achieved 


| 
Gains exceeding 50°, have been reported by 
numerous classes, ranging from elementary to } 
adult—in Reading Skills, Spelling, Arithmetic, 
Typewriting, Art and Music. Practical daily 
provrams, based on classroom experience, have 
made possible the immediate success of teach- 
rs using the tachistoscope for the first time. 
Write for Reports of Results being attained 
by schools using the Keystone Tacihistoscope. 
“df KEYSTONE VIEW CO0., Meadville, Pa. 
Read what thousands of women and girls do about Known, Perfect Copie size 
superfluous hair on end good head ane shoulder 
Fre vk wderful pheto. Oricinai returned unharmed 
ANNETTE LANZETTE. Dept. } PO. Box MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
140, Merchandiae Mart, Box 867.0 La Crosse. Wis 
luvitauens — Announcements 
100 Engraved $15.00 
ing Class Pind anid Rings, 
Send e SAMPLES “t Engraved $8 25 y Artistic pins, rings and emblems 
N. OTT co Finest quality. Reasonsble prices 
Chestnut Philadelphia 7. Pa from up. Write today. Dept. 
Metal Arts Co. Rochester, 
Bachelor of Music 
TO RETIRE? 
ts SPARE TIME . Start NOW 
y MOME STUDY Music Sch flerina need to retire from 
rses leading to degree: Bachelor of Music n but you need 
Your opportunity for important adv e in musica from life, from inter 
a’ heck es y re terested in, and est from friends of all ages 
pon for titrated lesson and t klet 
 eleutealeetentiestiedeentoeiontaeieedenierien The Univer Florida of 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY fers course fields for 
€-955, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, people of age. Your 
1 ' ‘ i experience ets all ad 
i requirements to enroll 
‘ is student 
Gainesville is a friendly town, 
i . > ‘ 1 too. Ideal for retirement. Low 
Danes Arransine Voice st \ ild climate, cultur 
i 1 il activitic ind sperts galore 
Is 1 Let us send you FREE new 
! ! olor booklet and full details. 
Write Chamber of Commerce, 
Desk 109, Gainesville, Florida 
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A Second Grade Studies 
the Wind and Poetry 


(Continued from page 85 


dman, which appears in Required 
ms for First and Second Grades 
(hven Pub Co is suitable, or the 
lowing Old Country Rhyme 
vin the Sky (Marcourt Brace 


trom 
[he south wind brings wet weather; 
ul wet and cold together; 


[he west wind always brings us rain; 


Lhe north wi 


Lhe east wind blows it back again 


Nnother poem whi h encourages 
lramatization is “Wind Is a Cat.” by 
| Romig Fuller, which ts in A 


Child Book of Verse, 

ed and illustrated by Pelagie Doane 
Oxford University Press 

Wind 

prowls at night, 


com 


sa cat 


Lill folks in their bed 


Dray ! the covers 
Over their heads 

t ' to the moon 
It es at door 

‘ ts tal 


It claws at the clouds 
Pill it fis th k 
It ty p the dawn 
at wer OF nin 
1} hasing the stars 
| ti tops of the firs 
Curls down tor t hap 
\nd purrs and purrs 


losophy 


luded The children 


reciting it in 


For a bit of pl 


Was 


Whichever wav the Wind doth biow 
ne heart is glad to has 
So blow it East or blow it West 


] Wind that b ‘ that Wind 3 

best 

| nple pocm ul the tithe 
Wind w Caroline Atwate 
Mason. from 1] Flemi 
Re S reprinte ! 

t mpiled by B Mae Cole 
De Vorss & Ano excellent 

1 px rey ted in the sar book 

ihe Miscl ous Wind.” bw M 
Kenneds 


Continued from pa 

md then slowly got to his feet. He 
hook hands with Terrytink 

You saved my life, sure! Ud 
ke to take time to tell vou how erate- 
ul Lam, but Im in a fr thal hurry! 
You se the factory needs these ber- 
es And he started to push and 


tug the haw berrv to an openmne be- 
Inecn two rocks, 
Wait just a 
said. “Did vou say I want 
about that. Where are 

mu rolling the haw berries’ 


Perrvtink 


second!” 


factory 


to Know more 


The ant paused just lone cnough to 
hout, “Down this tunnel to Gooseberry 
Land, right under the roots of the 
ooseberry bushes! We've got a big 
factory there If you're interested, go 
wer the first hill and down the ravine 
to the leafy land 

Terrytink’s eyes shone 
Hess \ factory! he 
That must be where the remedy for 
w stiff neck can be found! Now | 
wont have to find gooseberry milk, 


tow 


with happi- 
exe Laie d 


He pulled open his he irt-shaped 


watch. “Coo-coo, coo-coo: yoo-hoo, 
voo-hoo! Iwo-thirty! said the red 
bird, 


Ferrytink snapped the watch shut 
and hurried over the hill and down the 
ravine to the leafy lane. But when he 
got there all he could see was branches, 
covered thickly with leaves. He was 
so disappointed that all at once he 
felt like crying. 

Suddenly he heard a tiny creaking 
sound, so he stooped low and spread 
the branches apart Then he blinked, 
for he saw a little green cricket slowly 
handle of a squeaky old 
small but shaped like a 
Into the mill he put first a 


turning the 
mill, very 
cider mill 


haw berry and then a big plump 
gooseberry. As he turned the handle, 
a thin little stream of ruby liquid 


dripped into tiny glass bottles 

The cricket looked very tired, and 
almost without thinking Perrytink 
said, “Ill turn for a few minutes and 
let you rest! 

Willingly the cricket 
Perrvtink 


wow with a red 


gave up his 
and mopped _ his 
Then he 
stepped silently to a tree, took down 
an acorn cup and held it under the 
pout of the mill until it was full 
the ruby liquid. He held the cup up 
to Lerrvtink 


Perrvtink 


we to 
bandanna 


drank it, every bit, and as 


he drained the last drop his head 
turned easily on his neck and the crick 
Was gone! 

he ericket smiled and took his 
place at the mill agam Its only a 


short way home if you take this path 


he said 


jerrvunk thanked him again and 
The litth: fellow kept nodding 
happily and smiling, but he said no 
\gain the fairy opened his watch 
ped the red bird. 


voo-ho 


“Coo-coo, 


Three 


pop 
yoo-hoo, 
thirty 

lerrytink waved to the cricket and 
lashed along the path toward home. 
Ive time for a bath, a rest. a dinner, 
h left over to get to the 
Reval Gate easily by seven-thirtv!” he 
mg as he hu 

And that evenin 


rried al 
Lerrytink, dressed 
in his finest clothes, with his vour: 


xuck very straight and his head hel 


proudiv ereet. drov the Princess 

Merrvdilly to the Royal Ball, and he 
ooked exactly rivht t couchman 
r a princes 


Peppy’s Easter Suit 


Continued from page 90 
Sadly Peppy related how each of 
the accidents had happened, ‘lL can 
wash the mud out in a tub of warm 
water,” he tinish ully. 


So Mother heated a big kettle of 
ter and Pe pps washed his suit 
mud came out!” he cried 


iton the clothesline to drv 


md-white pat h looks out of 
place on a white suit.” said Mother 
thoughtiully as she ironed the suit 
\ll the time Mother was dveing e+ 
Peppy thought and thought about the 
colored pate h \t last he had an idea! 
Mother, may | have the leftover 
asked 
Yes,” said Mother without asking 
herson what he intended to do with it 
Peppy dipped his suit quickly inte 
the pot of red dye. “See!” he cried 
Now the patch doesn't show at all.” 
It doesn't,” agreed Mother happily 
Father Bunny came home just as 
Mother finished ironing the suit the 


second time, 


lye he 


It is time to hide the eggs for the 
announced 
agreed Mother. “We'll 


be ready just as soon as Peppy puts on 


children, he 
So tt Ne 


his mew suit. 
Peppy hopped happily along beside 
his parents, and he was careful not to 


ruin his new red suit. 


= 
Now in a valley 
by Now on a height, 
Pouncing on houses 
ey 
— 
a 
a 
Terrytink and the Cure 
+ 
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TRIP 


Spring will be here be- 
fore we know it, and the 
weeks until school closes 
will pass rapidly. Plan 
now for your trip. 


This issue of THE INSTRUCTOR contains many 


suggestions. Quite possibly vou will want to combine travel and study— 
a profitable and increasingly popular way to spend vacation. Don’t over- 
look the opportunity offered by our 1952 Travel Contest—see page 62! 


Ohio’s 150th Birthday 


Next year, Ohio will be celebrating 
its sesquicentennial as a state. It is run- 
ning no risk of being unprepared for a 
suitable observance. state commis- 
sion not only is planning many varied 
activities for 1953, but already has is- 
sued two publications that have special 
interest for the traveler. 

If you expect to be in Ohio either 
this year or next. you will want to see 
in advanee Historic Ohio (descriptive 
and narrative text and 60 pictures) and 
a map folder. Celebrate Ohio's Birthday 
in 1953, contrasting the Ohio of 1803 
and of the present. They will be help- 
ful in the classroom, too. One copy of 
each will be sent in response to a re- 
quest addressed to Development and 
Publicity Commission, 21 West Broad 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


New York City Briefing 


That long-anticipated visit to New 
York City—is it scheduled this year for 
Easter or summer vacation? You will 
more than double your pleasure if you 
spend a few evenings now in a sort of 
self-briefing. deciding what you most 
want to do and see, and how to use 
your time to best advantage. 

First of all. you need a good map, 
not necessarily one that shows every 
street but one that is designed with a 
view to maximum helpfulness. We ree- 
ommend highly the | isitors Map which 
is issued by the city’s Department of 
(_ommerce. 

The margins contain keyed references 
to everything from Airports to Zoos, 
and on the map itself many of the build- 
ings are not only located but pictured. 
In addition. there are paragraphs on 


the most notable spots in Downtown, 
Midtown, and Uptown Manhattan and 
in the other boroughs. 

Every three months, a Quarterly Cal- 
endar of Events is published by the 
Commerce Department. If your visit 
will be at Easter, you can use New York 
in Spring. The latter part of May, New 
York in Summer will be available. For 
these publications, address: New York 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, Ine. 
500 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Photos of South America 


Are you planning a South American 
trip, or are your pupils preparing for a 
unit on South America? If so, here is 
something too good to miss. Frem Edi- 
torial Department, W. R. Grace & Co., 
60 Beaver St. New York 4, N.Y., you 
can obtain the loan of fine exhibition 
prints, LL by 14 inches in size, 

Countries represented in the com- 
pany’s collection of 7,000 photographs 
are Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Bo- 
livia, Peru, Chile, and Argentina, Avail- 
able subjects include cities, public 
buildings, hotels, educational institu- 
tions, industries, agriculture, scenic at- 
tractions, and transportation by land, 
sea, and air. 

An 8-page pamphlet, Photographs of 
South America, sent on request, illus- 
trates the kinds of pictures which are 
to be had. 

In asking for a loan, give the follow- 
ing information: (1) countries and sub- 
jects you are interested in; (2) approxi- 
mate number of pictures desired; (3) 
length of time you will need to keep 
prints. When returning photos in the 
container that brought them, you pay 
shipping charges, but will not be ex- 
pected to insure the package. 


Spring Garden Tours in Three Southern States 


Successive dates between March 17 
and May 11, this spring, make possible 
a “progressive” tour from Charleston, 
South Carolina, through Virginia and 
Maryland during special periods when 
many privately owned homes and gar- 
dens are open to visitors. Charleston 
dates are March 17—April 12; Histor- 
ie Garden Week in Virginia is April 
26—May 3; and the Maryland House 
and Garden Pilgrimage is May 2-11. 

At the top of the photo-montage 
(provided by the Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce) is a Charleston 
scene, showing a row of the city’s fa- 
mous “single houses” on Church Street, 
particularly No. 94, built in 1760, Be- 
low is Gunston Hall. near Alexandria, 
Virginia, famed for its boxwood. This 
estate was once the home of George 
Mason. author of Virginia’s Bill of 
Rights and first Constitution. In the 
oval. hostesses in colonial costume 
await visitors at one of the two hun- 


dred historie Maryland doorways whieh will open, each for one day only, during 
that state’s House and Garden Pilgrimage. Three states—one fine idea! Will some 


of these gates and doors be swinging wide at your “Open, sesame”? 


Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 
Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 
California. Restful club lounge car ‘just 
for fun!" Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare 
plus a small extra fare... 
Same route as The Chief 
and Super Chief. 


For a complete description of El Capitan 
send coupon for colorful folder. 


Santa Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. INS-16 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me free booklet on El Capitan, 


Address City 
State My phone number is: 


If student, give name of school 
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A New Social Sctence 


Teaching Unit on Grains 


For Upper Elementary Grades 
USE COUPON 


BELOW FOR FREE 


UNIT 


A Babylonian Plou 
One of the 22 


authentic photographs 


Teacher's Source Book 


in the 


The history of the grains in the world’s food supply and the part | 
grains played in civilization from ancient to modern times are sub- | 
jects for absorbing social science class projects. History, geography, 


travel, and modern industry 


are among the 17 interesting subjects ! 


covered in this new social science teaching unit entitled ““The History 


and Manufacture of Breakfast 
Johnson 
College 


wall chart and 25 
students’ 


on the grains, 


SO INCLUDED 
the 


colorful classroom 


leaflets 


Cereals,’ edited by 


Farm C, 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
devoted 


nutrition 


1 research and edu nal enceator 
to the better 


145 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


ment of nationa 


Cereal Institute 
Street, Chicago 3 


Dare 


South La Salk 


E.ducatior 


send mé« 


Please 


| 
| 
| 
Name 
| 


4, Illinois 


Coupon for FREE Social Science Grain Unit 
Inc 


free Social Science Grain Teaching unit. 


Professor I. J. 
»ps, lowa Experimental Station, lowa State 


----------- 
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ENIR BOOKLETS 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 


Your choice of fourteen beautiful cover designs in full colors. Booklets 
st special printing of pupils’ names 
Your photo on each booklet, if desired 
ular with complete information. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


etc., on inside 


Send only three cents in 


Dansville, N.Y. 


Dear Miss Owen, 
The teachers of our school have been 
interested in) Mes. Daniels’ col- 
umn about records. However. when I 
took her recommendation te my princi- 
pal and finally got an allowance to buy 
the reeords, sent the 
ly te get a letter back saying she didn’t 
supply them. Please explain how we 
ean get these records. 
Josephine Martinez. 


very 


money to her 


North Carolina 


Mrs. Daniels is a reviewer, not a 
salesman of course she does not 
supply records. our local record 
dealer should be able to supply vou 
I. mentioned in her 
at ices she lists. If 
she were to buy the records and send 
sou, there would be the 
and insurance in 
to her time. energy, and ear- 
the record store—and then 


the records might not ar good 
condition! We assure vou no records 
will be mentioned that sour loeal 


record dealer cannei supply readily. 


Dear Miss Owen, 

My class loved “Li'l Zulu.” We hope 
it is just the first of many, Surely 
Miss Griflin could supply other Li'l 
Zulu stories, 


Helen Cox, Ohio 


We had several letters expressing 
enjoyment of Lil Zale We'll 
what Miss Griffin can do about it. 


* 
Dear Miss Owen, 
wa surprised te read Miss 
Chodosch’s unit on “Teaching Sixth. 


(-raders to Think.” Do vou really he- 


lieve such a thing is possible per se? 
Hf she had spent that same time on 
good selid geography or histors. 


woulda’t she have been further alead / 
Alexander Woodson, Vissouri 


We don't think so. Mr. Woodson, 
ntly we he of a surves in 
ch twenty pe were asked at 
andom what the Doctrine 
was. Only two gave a satixfactors 
Apparently the “good solid 
thing” th had when they went 
te school diduvt last vers well. 


- 


* 


Miss Owen, 

Thank sou for the editorial written by 
Pearl Buck about fortunate chil- 
dren. As a mother of such a child. I 
am painfully aware of the lack of facili- 
ties to care for such children, espe ially 
in rural and outlying communi- 
ties. The school that my child should 
normally attend has no prevision for 
him. The superintendent explained. 
and perhaps rightfully so, that to send 
the community where 
such facilities are available would re- 
sult in his education costing about three 
times as much as the ave child's. 
implication was, “How could we 
afford to do that when even after we 
did it he would not be able te contrib- 
ute anything to the community?” Per- 
haps the superintendent is right. but I 
have an argument, too. My child's need 
is three times as great as that of aver- 
age cheldren. Surely there should be 
funds to meet such special cases, 

Mrs. Jackson K. Proctor, Pennsylvania 


him te closest 


Mrs. Proctor’s letter is both heart- 
warming and disturbir All of us 
ean see the truth of her arguments 
but we are also aware of the magni- 


* 


Dear Miss Owen. 

We tried vour “Take It or Leave It 
quiz in our school assembly, We used 
six sixth-graders against six of the moth- 
amd the sixth grade wom... . 

Marylee Trotter, Aansas 


ers 


Dear Viss Owen, 

My class had fun doing “The Three 
Bears.” This is the first time I feel we 
have done choral speaking well. 

Catherine Baer, Marvland 


Dear Wiss Owen, 

The railroad that runs through our 
town is celebrating its one hundredth 
birthday. My class put on the play. 
“How Transportation Has Developed 
in America.” and everyone enjoved it 
Thank you for publishing 
magazine, 


Manuel Albanese, Ven 


very much. 
it in the 


) ork 


Three plays and three letters about 
using them. That we like! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

My class especially enjoyed the thrift 
poster in your January issue. The en- 
closed letter from one of my pupils 
will tell vou why. 


Anthony Maxwell, Oklahoma 


and the pupil's letter— 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Our teacher put the poster about 
dropping nickels in the bank on our 
bulletin beard. Jackie said he bet that 
the pic didn’t hold enough nickels even 
to buy the reller skates. Mr. Maxwell 
said it would. We got a piggie bank at 
the store. We figured there was a space 
him about four inches wide 
six inches long. and four inehes high. 
\ nickel is inehes wide and twenty 
of them are Ly; inehes high so we fig- 
vred that if we could stand the nickel. 
up inside the niekel bank. you could 
put with $1.60 in each row or a 
total of 367.20. But since we couldn't. 


12 rews 


we each estimated how much we 
thought the bank would hold. Abin 
came the closest. e guessed $39.10, 
We know because we all worked and 


filled the bank. and then Mr. Maxwell 

cracked it open. We are going to give 

the money to the Mareh of Dimes. 
Elizabeth Malin, Oklahoma 


overwhelmed 
s. but congrat- 


We are completely 
by all these caleul: 


ulations to Mr. Maxwell's class! 
* 
Dear Miss Owen, 
I look forward each month to the 


current No magazine published 
gives so much assistance to teachers and 
children of all grades: at least, that is 
my opinion. Your creative art is a 
pleasure. After children have made 
their own pictures and handwork they 
are very little interested in patterns. 
And this is from a teacher whe has 
come back into the schoolroom during 
the teacher shortage. 

Gertrude Young, Michigan 


Isstie. 


This is so nice, we thought it was a 
good way to end the column. 


| tude of the problem. Much more is 
} | being done for handicapped children 
| than ever before. and while this may 
1 ie | be no immediate consolation to Mrs. = 
F Proctor, it is pointing toward the 
| realization of equal opportunities in 
- education for all children. 
| | 
| 
Zone State ‘i 
| 
+ TAR | 
| 
Blue Bird Design Rose Design 
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WHAT’S IN 


Exciting new ways 


A PICTURE? 


to teach vocabulary! 


NSTEAD of giving students a list of miscellaneous words- 
and-meanings to memorize .. . try this exciting pictorial 
approach to vocabulary. 


Hold up this picture of Fanny Thorne. Explain that it 
is an actual photograph, taken in England in 1951, of an 
old lady who has run her own farm single-handed since her 
husband died many years ago. Let the class study it. 


Then ask how many words they can find to describe: — 
the old lady’s hands (gnarled, knotty, man-sized, work- 
worn, capable, steady, large-boned) . . . her clothing (bulky, 
shapeless, warm, neat, threadbare, homemade, inexpen- 
sive) . . . her expression and personality (independent, 
eccentric, resigned, determined, stolid, tight-lipped, proud, 
cantankerous). . . ete. 
Or—for practice in actual usage— give students a list 
of 10 or 12 words; ask them to use each word in a sentence 
describing something in the picture. (E. g.: disintegrating, 
askew, burlap, cantankerous, earthenware, gnarled, un- 
communicative, brewing, elderly.) 
Or—to develop discernment— vive them a “mixed” 
list of words, and ask how many of these words apply to 
Fanny and her home. (E. g.: penurious, lavish, decrepit, 
hostile, frugal, abject.) 

See if your students don’t develop new interest in words 
and their meanings . . . new ability to use and remember 
vocabulary . . . when the words are related to real-LIFE 


fo see 


pictures of real situations. 


This picture of Fanny Thorne is one of a series, covering 
all types of scenes, being published weekly in LIFE—to 
suggest to LIFE’s readers the variety of mental, emotional 
and spiritual associations which pictures have the power 
to evoke. 

If you would like to receive, without charge, LIFE-size 
reprints of this series—plus complete classroom suggestions 
for vocabulary-building, theme-writing, oral reports and 
speeches—just mail the coupon below. 


Send for LIFE’S free picture-portfolio today! 


| Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Dept. 1-32 
| ‘aa LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
| \ ee 1 I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s 
“What's in a Picture” series with sugges- 
me tions for classroom use. Please send me the 

| 
| } current portfolio—and future releases as they 
| are published. 
| Name — 
| 
School Positi 

School Address . 

City Zone 


to see the world...to eyewitness great events 
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For America’s Libraries 


In its 1952 edition Compton's continues the 
dynamic growth that has made it an indis- 
pensable tool in the classroom as well as in the 
school library. The unique Compton program 
of continuous editorial building and revision is 
still the secret behind this growth and accept- 
ance. Up to date as tomorrow's classroom 
equipment, the latest Compton’s is ideally de- 
signed to meet current curriculum needs. 
NEW FOR °52— Television, Communication, 
Telephone, Food, Milk, Ballet, Conservation, Iron 
and Steel, Automobile, Egypt, Australia are some 


of the 469 new and revised articles in this edition. 
In these, as in all Compton materials, carefully 
selected teaching pictures combine with stimu- 
lating text to present the full factual story in 
a way that meets the reference needs at each 
grade level. 

Thousands of pupils in 1952 will turn daily 
to their classroom Compton's to find the an- 
swers to their thousand and one questions. 
And, as always, the Fact-Index at the back of 
each volume will serve as a never-failing source 
of quick reference. 


and Classrooms—It’s Compton’s 


Write for 
FREE copy of 


“Teaching Hints.” 


Teachers: Unusual vacation opportunity. Add $750 to $1000 or more to your income this summer. 
Vacation while you earn. If interested write Compton Vacation Position Dept., address below. 


NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


FOR 
i] 
| 
; 


